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ABSTRACT 

This report begins with a summary of the implications 
of the Systemic Evaluation project as a whole, and then provides a 
framework for the commonplaces of schooling, along with an extensive 
sampler of the ways they can be used for building an information 
system, The"*first chapter presents some common conceptions of 
schooling that have typically guided school improvement efforts but 
that are insensitive to the dynamics of school change. These 
inadequate conceptions include input-output models, school 
effectiveness models, classroom learning models, and systems theory 
models* The second chapter accordingly presents an alternative 
conception that incorporates an ecological view of the dynamics of 
school change, recognizing the interdependence of circumstances and 
activities with the way people respond cognitively and affectively to 
the total setting. It suggests a school-focused inquiry process that 
is compatible with the concept of systemic evaluat ion .The third 
chapter reviews several orientations guiding the use or information 
systems currently in practice and examines them in light of the role 
of information in school improvement. Fourth^ a systemic evaluation 
sampler is presented and discussed in terms of a framework for 
sorting out the content of schooling and procedural issues. The fifth 
chapter outlines the "humanizat ion" of data, or the ways it can be 
analyzed, organized, and reported back to people for use at different 
levels. Appendixes include (1) systemic evaluation questionnaires and 
data forms, (2) examples of feedback packages, and (3) school 
district summaries. (TE) 
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INTRODUCTION 

This document represents the third in a series of reports, the 
reasons for whidh are directly traceable to the mission and work of 
both the Center for the Study of Evaluation (CSE) and the Laboratory 
in School and Community Education (LSCE), units of the Graduate School 
of Education, UCLA. 

Over the past three years, the Systemic Evaluation research 
project of the Program Evaluation unit in CSE's Methodology Program 
has conceptualized, developed and refined the idea of comprehensive 
information systems for districts and schools (Sirotnik and Oakes, 
1981a; 1982a; Sirotnik, 1982). Coordinated with this effort has been 
the work over the past four years in the Multilevel Methods for Local 
School Improvement project (Burstein, 1980; 1983). Both of these 
research foci have been influenced by past and current CSE work in the 
Practices and Policy Programs; examples are the studies in (1) 
evaluation practices (e.g., Lyon, et an[, 1978), (2) using evaluative , 
findings (e.g., Alkin, et al_, 1979), (3) linking testing, evaluation 
and instruction processes (e.g.. Bank and Williams, 1980 and 1981), 
and (4) organizing evaluative practices to serve both educational and 
political purposes (e.g.. Baker, 1981). 

The companion line of inquiry at the LSCE builds not only upon 
the idea of systemic evaluation but upon the appropriate paradigm of 
school renewal and change that is necessary to implement the process. 
This work finds its origins in the Institute for Development of 
Educational Activities and its Study of Educational Change and School 




Improvenient (e.g., Bentzen, 1984 and Goodlad, 1975), the subsequent A 
Study of Schooling (e.g., Goodlad, Sirotnik and Overman, 1978 and 
Goodlad, 1983), and past, and current work in the LSCE (e.g., Sirotnik 
and Oakes, 1981b, c and 1983 and Heckman, Oakes and Sirotnik, 1983). 

We use the phrase "systemic evaluation" as shorthand for the idea 
of a comprehensive information system for schools and districts that 
provides in-depth quantitative and qualitative description of 
schooling and thereby facilitates dialogue, judgment, decision-making, 
and action by those concerned with and/or responsible for schooling. 
The process is essentially formative since it is conceived of as being 
longitudinal with the usual feedback-revision loops for adapting to 
the ever-changing circumstances of schooling. The process is also not 
constrained conceptually nor operationally by the traditional input- 
output "factory" model of schooling that relies upon achievement out- 
come criteria. 

To be sure, monitoring student achievement progress is a funda- 
mentally important part of the system. But we see these "outcomes" as 
pieces of a larger system that can easily be "inputs" when the system 
is viewed interactively and longitudinally. Moreover, it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to give any theoretical credibility to simplistic 
input-output models given (a) the multiplicity of "outcomes" that 
arises when the full range of . school functions are recognized, (b) the 
multivariate nature of context and process that obtain when a systemic 
view is taken, and (c) the ambiguity of proper temporal locations of 
these variables when conceptualizing the process of schooling over 
time. 
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Indeed, our systemic view of schooling compels us to think more 
in terms of what has been called a cultural responsive (Goodlad, 1975) 
model of the process of schooling. This approach treats schools and 
their districts and their communities ecologically, recognizing the 
interdependence of the circumstances and activities of schooling with 
the ways in which people respond cognitively and affectively in the 
total setting. This orientation further suggests that the 
interventionist perspective on bringing about school change is 
destined for failure--as amply demonstrated over the past two to three 
decades. (See, for example, the Rand studies by Berman and 
McLaughlin, 1975). People need to "own" their innovations; they need 
to be continually involved in the change process over which 
relevancies, contents, procedures and revisions are determined and 
acted upon. 

How these ideas--the informational content of schooling, the 
cultural responsive model, and the dynam-vds of educationf^l change— all 
come together has been discussed in depth in the previous two 
deliverables for the Systemic Evaluation project. Suffice it to note 
here the following implications of this work: 

1. Outcome indices have limited value, beyond their immediate 
descriptive signal, for helping direct an agenda for school 
improvement. 

2. A necessary requisite is relevant information on the 
circumstances, activities and sentiments associated with the 
schooling process. 
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3. The criteria of relevance are based upon the perceived needs 
of the significant "actors" in the setting (e.g., administra- 
tors, teachers, students, parents) and the inherent value 
systems through which these perceptions are filtered. 

4. Information gathering as knowledge productio n has several 
crucial and interrelated features: 

a. It is operational i zed with a multi -method approach to data 
collection (e.g., survey questionaire, interview, anecdotal 
and structured observation, document and archival records). 

b. It is conceptualized and analysed in a multi -level (e.g., 
individual, class, school, district) perspective. 

c. It embraces multi -inquiry paradigms (e.g, empirical 
analytic, naturalistic/interpretive and critical- 
dialectic) . 

5. Information as knowledge is not an end in itself but is, 
instead, a catalyst for evaluative discourse and action; 
systemic evaluation must, therefore, be legitimized as a 
natural and on going part of the daily work life of those for 
whom the knowledge is to be relevant. 

Again, there is much conceptual work behind these rather cryptic 
summary statements, and the reader is invited to review the past 
deliverables referenced above. 

In this report we turn our attention more toward the actual 
contents likely to be useful in a comprehensive information system for 
schools and districts. This includes both an inventory of the 

i 
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relevant aspects of schooling, categories of information, and poten- 
tial data sources, and exemplars of the actual survey items, interview 
questions, observation protocols, archival records, and so forth that 
might operati onal i ze the system. 

The reader taking sen.ously our foregoing summary of past work 
may find this purpose for our present work contradictory. Have we 
not, after all, argued that knowledge of a setting must be generated 
by and for the people in the setting? We have, and will continue to 
so argue* Schools and districts can be seen to be unique cultures 
within themselves that attach meanings to structures, events and 
feelings in their setting that are not readily generalizeable across 
settings • 

However, one need not invent the wheel in order to select an 
automobile that meets one's particular transportation needs* Notwith- 
standing the cultural uniqueness of schools, there exist clear common- 
alities that cut across schools and that inevitably surface as school 
people begin to take stock of their circumstances, activities and 
sentiments. For example, in the comprehensive A Study of Schooling ^- , 
Goodlad (1983) identifies one, non^-exhausti ve list of schooling 
commonplaces: teaching practices, content ( subject matter) , instruc- 
tional materials, physical environment, activities, human resources, 
evaluation,, time, organization, communication, decision- making, 
leadership, goals, issueJs and problems, implicit ("hidden") curricu- 
lum, and controls (or restraints). 

Our mission here is not to arrive at the definitive, categorical 
list of commonplaces. Rather, it is to acknowledge the existence of 
commonalities to .which people in schools can relate. Evidence for 




this position comes not only from the vast array of educational 
research implications for school practice (e.g., mastery learning, 
time-on-task , grouping practices, etc.), but also fr'om our own 
inventory of instrumentation developed by schools and districts to 
build information systems approaching the type we are proposing here. 
The overlap we have found in item content from one survey to another 
is considerable and hardly coincidental. 

Thus what we attempt to provide in this report is n^l ^ blueprint 
of the systemic evaluation package to be used in any given district in 
any given school. Instead, we offer a framework for the commonplaces 
of schooling and an extensive sampler of ways in which they can be 
operational 1 zed for the purposes of building an information system. 
This sampler will have sef^ved its purpose if people--who are actively 
engaged in seeking knowledge for improving their school--use it for 
selecting relevant items to be used as they are or in modified form, 
for deleting items that are irrelevant, and/or for suggesting areas of 
concern that have net been operational ized and should be.. 

Towards achieving tl'is purpose we organize what follows into five 
chapters. First, we present some common conceptions of schooling that 
have typically guided school improvement efforts but that are 
insensitive to the dynamics of school change as described above. 
Second, an alternative concercion is discussed which incorporates 
these dynamics and suggests a school -focused inquiry process that is 
compatible with the concept of systemic evaluation. Third, ^we review 
several orientations guiding the use of information systems currently 
in practice and examine them in terms of our own orientation regarding 
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:r;o ^ole of "i nfo^mati ::r in school ijiprovement. Fourth, a systemic 
evalijfition sample!^ is presented and discuss: in terns of id] a fi^ame- 
work for sorting out the content of schooling and (b) procedural 
issues including instrumentation, the collection of data in schools 
and communities, and the use of technology. Finally, we will outline 
/nat might be called the ^'humani zati on'' of data, i.e., the ways t'^- 
which data can be analyzed, organized, and reported back to peopl e 
such that these data can be tjsed at the different levels of schooling 
for the different infc^mation purposes that exist at these levels. 




COMMON CONCEPTIONS OF SCHOOLING 

So far as we know, there is no theoretical (in the strict sense 
of the term) model of schooling that enjoys replicable and 
generalizable empirical support. ^ Yet there is no lack of conceptual 
models of schooling, many of which provide useful heuristics 
for guiding inquiry into, an^ furthering our unclei standi ng of, the 
process of school ing* 

However, for all the conceptual schematics that punctuate the 

literature on modeling schooling, there are few surprises. They have 

grown so comprehensive over the past decade that substantive 
If 

differences between them are minimal. For example, most modern views 
of schooling acknowledge (1) both cognitive and affective outcomes, 
(2) the importance of perceptions (e.g., school work environment and 
classroom learning environment), (3) exogenous variables such as 
community characteristics (e.g., SES), and (4) the various effects of 
di f fererit. :il resource allocations. 

Differences between models of schooling, therefore, are found 
much less in their contents as they are in the images of schooling 
guiding the ways in which, these contents are conceptually organized. 
Without meaning to offend those who have soent considerable time and 
effort developing specialized versions of schooling models, it will 
serve our purposes adequately to simply dichotomize the whole state-of 

1 By the "strict sense" meaning of the term theoretical we mean theory 
as defined, for example, by Kerlinger (1973, p. 9): "A theory is a 
set of interrelated constructs (concepts), definitions, and 
propositions that present a systematic view of phenomena hv specifying 
relations among variables, with the purpose of explaining and 
predicting the phenomena." 



affairs into what we will call "outcome-bound" versus "outcome-free" 
conceptualizations of schooling. By outcome-bound we mean schooling 
conceptions whose contents find their raison d'etre in their eventual 
link-up with designated student learning outcomes, usually achievement 
tests and usually of the norm-referenced (standardized) variety. By 
outcome-free we mean schooling conceptions whose contents are seen to 
reflect the complex and mul ti -faceted organizations that schools and 
their districts are--educational places responsible to their public 
constituencies; as work places responsible to their employees; and as 
learning places responsible to their students, to name a few. 

Our choice of the term outcome-free does not mean that assessing 
student achievement is not of crucial importance. But it is not the 
criterion sine qua non for judging the relevance of Information likely 
to be useful for school improvement. Moreover, we have nothing 
against wel 1 -conceived outcome-bound analyses for certain purposes and 
specified time frames. But such analyses are most useful when part of 
a comprehensive and realistic conception of the totality of schooling. 

In the next chapter we will present an outcome-free approach to 
schooling that in compatible with the perspective we are taking on 
inquiry and the role of information: This discussion will be facili- 
tated in this chapter by clarifying and critiquing such diverse 
conceptions as input-output models, school effectivenes s models, 
classroom learning models, and systems theory models as examples of 
what we mean by outcome-bound approaches. Notwithstanding their rich 

« 
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and only somewhat overlapping research traditions, these approaches 

are more similar than they are dissimilaj' because of their exclusive 

reliance on outcome measures. In effect, constructs find their way 

into these models only upon the strength of their predictive 

associations with achievement measures^. Not only, therefore, are 

these models bound conceptually, they are bound operationally to the 

/ . 

fallibility of outcome measurement and the implicit value perspectives 
attached to measurement models (e.g., norm versus criterion-referenced 
assessment) . 
Input-Output Model s 

The easiest way to characterize these models is to note what is 
missing from the phrase "i nput-output"— process . Input-output 
conceptions typically view the school as a "black box" or mysterious 
factory that sonehow transforms raw materials (i.e., children) into 
products that can be stacked up against quality control indicators 
(i.e., standardized achievement scores). 

But any sensible factory manager will tell you that he/she can do 
only so much. Quality control of the outputs depends upon th- quality 
of the inputs , e.g., raw materials, machinery, capital resources 
workers, etc. Thus input-output schooling studies typically include 
variables in one or more of the following classes of inputs: student 
background (e.g., SES, ethnicity), school conditions (e.g., size, 

'L The argument reparding outcome-bound models is not limited only to 
achievement outcomes and includes all cognitive, affective and 
psychomotor cirteria. We sometimes use the terms "outcome and 
"achievement" synonymously because of the infrequency wUh which other 
kinds of outcomes are usually assessed. 
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budget), teacher characteristics (e.g., experience, attitudes), and 
student attitudes (e.g., self-esteem, aspirations). The research 
objective of these studies is to see to what extent these variables 
can explain (i.e, predict) variance in students' achievement test 
^-ycores and, occasionally, student affective outcomes (e.g., dropout, 
locus of control). The Coleman, et. al . (1966) report is probably the 
most well-known representative of this general class of studies which 
also includes those studies more recently incorporated under the 
rubric of the macroanalysi s of educational productivity (see Bidwell 
and Windham, 1980). 

A fairly comprehensive summary of the input-output research can 

be found in Glasman and Biniaminov (1981). Their synthesis of the 
models, which we have reproduced here (see Figure 1) pretty much 

summarizes the input output conception of schooling. For whatever 

reasons, what goes on in schools and classrooms i s virtually untouched 

by this line of inquiry. 

School -Effectiveness Models 

The primary significance of the research on school effectiveness 
has been to defuse the erroneous impressions of the input-output, 
"schools-have-no impact" studies in the 60's and early 70's (see 
Coleman et al . , 1966 and Jencks et al . , 1972 among others). By 
focussing on organizational features within schools, school 
effectiveness research begins to open the "black box" and examine 
schooling process . Through the intensive study of particularly 
effective school s— school s that by all empirical accounts "should not' 
be effective in view of the low socio-economic background of their 

■■-'IB 
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Figure 1 

A suggested structural model of school input and 
output variables (in parentheses; classifications of subgroups) 

main direct effects; secondary direct effects) 

SOURCE: Glasman and Biniaminov, 1981 
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student bodies—a handful of "effectiveness principles*' have 
been induced. These principles, which appear to enjoy some construct 
validation through convergent findings across studies and through 
contrasting findings in studies of SES equivalent but ineffective 
schools (see special issue of Educational Researcher , 12(4), 1983), 
are as follows (Edmonds, 1982, p. 6): 

• The leadership of the principal, notable for substantional 
attention to the quality of instruction. 

• A pervasive and broadly understood instructinal focus. 

• An orderly, safe climate conducive to teaching and learning. 

• Teacher behaviors that convey the expectation that all 
students are expected to obtain at least minimum mastery. 

• The use of measures of pupil achievement as the basis for 
program evaluation. 

These principles can be conveniently labelled by the phrases 
"principal leadership,'* "academic emphasis," "discipline and control," 
"high expectations," and "outcome-based evaluation" respectively. In 
view of the burgeoning evidence (Rosenshine & Berliner, 1978; Denham & 
Lieberman, 1980; Frederick & Walberg, 1980) on achievement gains as a 
direct function of increases in actively engaged instructional 
learning time, "time-on-task" could be (and often is) added as a sixth 
principle of schooling effectiveness. 

Notwithstanding this apparent convergence on the ingredients of 
quality schooling, a general formula for school improvement is still a 
distant goal. School effectiveness researchers themselves rightly 
recognize the limitations of work to-date. 

Two important caveats must precede a description of 
the characteristics. First, researchers do not yet know 
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whether the characteristics are the causes of the 
instructional effectiveness that characterizes the 
effective schools. Second, the characteristics are not 
rank ordered. We must thus conclude that to advance 
effectiveness a school must implement all of the 
characteristics at once. (Edmonds, 1982, p. 6) 

However, there are other related caveats of a general nature which are 

not always explicitly recognized. Not only is the causal nature 

of relationships, and order of importance of the variables not 

well -understood, the nature of the variables themselves, i.e., the 

number of, equivalent ways in which they can be manifested (and 

potentially operationalized) is, for the most part, unknown. Even 

more important are the unknown interactions between these several 

effectiveness variables and other relevant variables in the 

educational context specific to each school. (See Purkey and Smith, 

1983, for an excellent critical review of the effective schooling 

literature.) The importance of not viewing principles of quality or 

effective schooling out-of-context or out-of-system cannot be 

overstated. In the 1982 National Invitational Conference hosted by 

NIE on "Research on Teaching and Implications for Practice," this 

theme was consistently reiterated in regard not only to implementing 

the effective schooling research but also in regard to maximizing the 

success of collaborative research in general. Reports by Ward and 

Tikunoff (1983), Hamilton (1983), and Purkey and Smith (1983) 

succinctly reference and describe the main features of the contextual 

argument and reinforce our own systemic work to date. Hamilton (1983, 

p. 1), for example, notes that, "...schools are social organizations. 
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What teachers and students do can never be comprehended solely in 
terms of teaching and learning academic subject matter." 

Current trends in the research on school effectiveness 
illustrates Hamilton's points quite nicely. Certainly we all believe 
in academically engaged learning time, strong curricular leadership in 
the school's administrative structure, orderly and non-disruptive 
classroom learning environments, rigorous and curriculum-based 
achievement monitoring, and the mastery of basic academic skills. 
Moreover, we be! ieve— along with the architects of every formal, 
state/district curriculum document ever constructed— that the social, 
personal and career functions of schooling are also important, i.e., 
that critical thinking, becoming a cooperative and contributing 
citizen, learning to be a responsible decision-maker, and so on are 
also legitimate aspirations for the schooling enterprise. Thus, we 
believe in whole host of other viable instructional strategies such as 
cooperative learning, student'-'deci si on-making, individualization, and 
flexibility and variety in activities (role play, simulation, field 
trips, etc.) 

And, as the results come in from all over the country where 
attempts to replicate effective schooling are taking place, the 
champions of school effectiveness are adding new variables (like those 
above) to their original lists of half a dozen or so "principles." In 
other words, they are discovering that not all the original 
"principles" need to be in place for "effective" schools and there 
exist a host of other variable that may or may not contribute to 
effectiveness. The irony, of course, is that as these lists grow into 
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eclectic compendiums of the most touted pedagogical practices, they 
inevitably include "empirically" contradictory recommendations. An 
example is the comprehensive list given by Mackenzie (1983), Here we 
find in the same array of dimensions of effective schooling, the 
principles of academically engaged learning time, content coverage, 
and formative testing on the one hand and, on the other, things such 
as cooperative learning, group interaction, and personal interaction 
between teacher and students. The time-on-task literature, 
concentrating solely on achievement outcomes, has often found negative 
correlations between these two clusters of insructional practices.^ 
Obviously, it is not a right-wrong/ei ther-or issue; it's an issue of 
enlightened and creative combining of multiple strategies to achieve a 
variety of schooling goals. 

Thus, we conclude that the school effectiveness model is 
inadequate for conceptualizing and identifying empirically many of the 
features of schooling that could inform school improvement efforts. 
To be sure, it is nice to know that organizational constructs like 
"principal leadership" and affective constructs like "climate of high 
expectations" can be expected to relate to at least one kind of method 
of assessing student achievement. But even if they didn't, these and 
the other principles of effectiveness (e.g., discipline) have been 
perennial concerns of administrators, teachers, parents and students, 

c 

3 Karwe-ft's (1983) review of the time-on-task literature identifies 
several factors that call into question the relation of time, 
achievement, and instructional organization. 
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and thus they would become likely contents of a comprehensive 
information system. 

Classroom Learning Models 

This may be somewhat of a misnomer for this section since the 
most useful of these models wisely include important variables at the 
school and community levels of the schooling enterprise as well. 
Nevertheless, their focus is on the teaching-learning context and 
activities in the classroom and the indicators of student learning . 
outcomes of this process. Although there is considerable variety 
among these various models, they tend, generally, to have either a 
psychological /sociological orientation or an instructional/ 
technological orientation or both. In effect, they are all input- 
process-pro.duct oriented and take yet another significant step toward 
examining the process of teaching and learning. 

One example is Wal berg's (1976) psychological characterization of 
the learning environment and the incorporation of student perceptions 
as a primary mediating construct between structural antecedents and 
learning outcomes. (See Figure 2.) A somewhat more sociological bent 
is given to this formulation by models such as Moos' (1979) that 
include school and classroom organizational features (e.g., 
cooperative learning versus ability grouping). (See Figure 3) 

In contrast, the more technical formulations make explicit the 
way classroom structures, and instructional practices are allocated 
toward the production of student learning. Brown and Saks (1980, 
1983a, 1983b), for example, go so far as actually specifying the 
mathematical production function between one or more instructional 
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Figure 2 

A mediation diagram for student learning 

CThis figure is not a path diagram and thus does 
not identify all causal variables and paths) 

SOURCE: Walberg, 1976 
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Figure 3 

A Model of the Interrelationships of Domains of 
Classroom Context Variables 

SOURCE: Moos & David, 1981 
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inputs and one or more learning outputs at individual or group (e.g., 
classroom) levels. Assuming they can be measured, even constructs 
such as teacher "tastes" (e.g., different preferences for classroom 
management strategies) can be included. Then, using methods 
essentially borrowed from econometrics, learning curves can be 
predicted and optimized. A primary weakness of this approach, of 
course, is its reliance on the hope that relevant schooling inputs, 
outputs and their interactions can be identified and measured with 
validity as easily as, say, unemployment indices and GNP. 

A more general and "socio-technicaV approach is taken by 
Harnischfeger and Wiley (1978 and 1981). First, they recognize at 
least some of the schooling context. Second, they further specify 
what they argue are the key features of instructinal technology that 
produces student learning. Their approach is largely based upon the 
earlier (and more primitive) time-on-task models advocated by Carroll 
(1963) and Bloom (1973). As in most cl assroom-f ocussed learning 
models, student achievement is wisely assessed by i nstructi onal ly 
sensitive (or criterion-referenced) outcome measures. 

The contextual emphasis in the Harni schf eger-Wil ey (H-W) model is 
noteworthy both for the wisdom of its inclusion but also for its 
rather parochial content. In Figure 4, we have included the general 
H-W (1977) model of student achievement and the specific H-W (1981) 
model wherein the process component is further delineated to reveal 
the emphasis on available and active learning time. These authors 
wisely recognize that "(a)n exclusive focus on achievement, however 
primary as a public signal of the failures and successes of... (a) 
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First Diagram : Gross Determinants of Pupil Achievement 
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Second Diagram : The Teaching-Learning Process 

SOURCE: Harnischfeger St Wiley, 1981 
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scnool system, is not sufficiently informative to improve that system" 
I'J-oi, p. 3). Thus, synthesizing the features of both models, 
Ha --'ni schf ege-^ and Wiloy include (1) community/student background 
characteristics (essentially SES indicators) that give rise to 
"educative di ' cul ti es , " (2) curriculum/institutional factors that 
are primari' goal orlehted (e.g., academic vs. vocational emphases), 
and (3) selected structural aspects of teaching and learning, namely 
those most directly related to the allocation of learning time (e.g., 
grouping, sequencing, pacing, evaluating, etc.). 

However, after noting the l-imited information-value of 
achievement outcomes , *Tt-W go on to make specific selections of process 
constructs based entirely on their relationship with a proxy (i.e., 
tinic: for achievement outcomes. Entire context domains are therefore 
. iuded: for example, the psychosocial, perceptual realms of students 
(e.g., classroom learning environment) and teachers (e.g., 
organizational work environment). In fact, this latter 
component--orgam: zati O'-ia 1 climate, teacher beliefs, work satisfaction, 
etc. --IS typically missing from most outcome-bound models. Yet the 
work envi'-onment (structural, behavioral and perceptual) can be seen 
cis oermeating these models and serving as an antecedent, mediating 
mechan-^sm, and consequent cf a continuing educative process embedded 
1 n the schoci's social ecology. 

Systems T heory Model s 

note the systems approach here more ^or its conceptual 
orientation th:!i for any specific model that could be diagramed as in 
the pr'i-violis "igures. Systems theory app^.-uU to the rational, linear 



and analytv: dispositions in most of us, especially in an age of 
increasing promise for technological solutions to human problems. In 
a sense, systems theory is the logical conclusion of rational, 
outcome-bound conceptions. The complexity of the whole (i.e., the 
system) is duly acknowledged and then broken up into its relevant, 
interacting components. These components achieve relevancy through 

their explicit connections with the expected products of the system. 

Each component is systematically analyzed in terms of its contribution 

to the whole, decision-making needs, information needs, etc. 

weaknesses are identified and products are evaluated in a continuous 

feedback (or cybernetic) process. 

As Oettinger (1969, p. 55) points out, h^re are "at least three 

conditions that must be satisfied for the systems approach to be more 

than an apt metaphor: 

1 The system being studied must be independent enough of the 
systems which combine with it to form a suprasystem for 
interactions among these systems to be either 
satisfactorily accounted for or else ignored without dire 
consequences. 

2. The system being studied must be one for which 

wel 1 -developed and proved research and design tools exist. 

3. When designing a system, we must know explicitly what it is 
for." 

Many organizations (primarily industrial ) can operational ize these 
conditions and profit from systems analysis. Schools can't even come 
close to this, especially in relation to the third condition above. 

Consider, for example, a brewing company. Given the few 
contingencies around inter-factory management, locational requirements 
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(e.g., easy access to ingredients), and so forth, the system can be 
easily circumscribed at the factory level. Given dollar profit as the 
primary organizational goal, a number of intervening outcomes are 
evident (e.g., product volume, quality and consistency, efficient 
delivery mechanisms, etc.). Although many and complex, the relevant 
system components are readily visible (e.g., management and staffing, 
machinery and equipment, training, ingredients, public relations and 
marketing, etc.). When something goes wrong (e.g., loosely capped 
bottles, bad tasting brews, delivery schedule foul-ups), the machine 
and/or human errors can be adequately traced and corrected (e.g., 
repairs, new technology, retraining, firing and rehiring). 

Mow, consider a school. No, perhaps we better consider schools 
within their district. Come to think of it, we better include the 
school community context and even the local /state governance 
structures. But this is too complicated. Maybe we can focus just on 
students within their classrooms. Except we probably ought to take 
into account teams and/or pods at elementary levels and departments at 
secondary levels. Actually, we better take into account as much of 
the interactive, multilevel nature of the schooling enterprise as 
possible. 

But what components of the "total" system do we focus in on? 
Moreover, what are our most important products? Certainly student 
learning is one of them, but learning what and measured how?-- 

4 See Barr and Dreeben (1983) for an insightful examination of the 
multilevel nature of how schooling in beginning reading operates. 
Obviously, the process becomes even more complex as one expands the 
goals of schooling, the school organization and so forth (see Burstein 
(1983). 
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standardized tests of basic skills? State/di stn ct 
criterion-referenced tests? Teacher-made tests related to what goes 
on in class? Profile of mastery learning progress accumulated over 
time per individual student? While we're at it, we had better figure 
out how to measure some of the other goals emphasized in a^l 
state/district curriculum guides, i.e., the personal, social, and 
vocational functions of schooling. In other words, besides preparing 
students in the basics, we want youngsters who are creative and 
critical thinkers, socially responsible citizens, independent and 
self-reliant individuals, contributing employers/employees to the 
productive work-force, and so forth. 

Getting back now to the components of the system, which of t se 
"products" guide our conception? Different outcome foci could lead to 
different component identification. An interactive, multivariate 
perspective on outcomes could yield yet a- different component 
configuration. And this could all change in different ways along the 
13 -year span of elementary and secondary schooling, especially as the 
antecedent-process-consequent distinctions between variables become 
increasingly blurred. But we are complicating things again. Surely 
components such as community press, district policies/resources, 
school goals, student and teacher characteristics, instructional 
practices, and organizati nal and classroom learning environments, to 
name a few, are important. 

It would be a courageous systems analyst indeed who would brave 
this terrain. The more timid typically carve out a manageable 
sub-system and justfy its components through their association with a 
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narrow selection of politically defensible outcome criteria (usually 
achievement test scores). Thus, we are back to where we started. Ar.y 
of Figures 1-4 represent this way out. We could combine these 
approaches into a more comprehensive model that properly recognizes 
more features of the system but that would remain, nevertheless, 
outcome-bound. 

To summarize, outcome-bound approaches fall short primarily on 
two accounts: (1) the price of admittance of various types of 
information to the system is often based upon the wrong currency and 
(2) the process of identifying and incorporating information into the 
working knowledge^ of those who need it becomes subverted. We believe 
that these problems are largely overcome when a cultural /ecological 
perspective is taken and the total conception is released from a 
preoccupation with outcome criteria. 



5 We use this slightly edited definition of working knowledge provided 
by Kennedy (1982, pp. 1-2); 

"Working knowledge is the organized body of knowledge that 
...[people]. ..use spontaneously and routinely in the context of 
their work. It includes the entire array of beliefs, 
assumptions, interests, and experiences that influence the 
behavior of individuals at work. It also includes social science 
knowledge. The term working, as used here, has two meanings. 
First, it means that this is a special domain of knowledge that 
is relevant to one's job. Second, it means that the knowledge 
itself is tentative, subject to change as the worker encounters 
new situations or new evidence. Al though. .. [workers] .may 
prepare for particular decisive events by studying relevant 
social science evicence, they must still depend on their working 
knowledge for the majority of situations they encounter. Working 
knowledge often has a greater cumulative influence on policies 
and practices than does the evidence that is specifically brought 
to formal decision points." 
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AN OUTCOME-FREE APPROACH: 
IMPLICATIONS FOR SCHOOL-BASED INQUIRY 

What will be discussed in this sec'- ion is not a model so much as 
it is a conceptual orientation of schooling— a perspective that does 
not readily lend itself to being "boxed and arrowed" in a path 
diagram. Instead, we present here what might be termed an 
attitude— or, to be more scholarly, an epi stomology— regarding the 
identification and use of information in a formative inquiry process 
in an organizational setting that is best understood as a cultural 
ecologyo First, a brief discussion of the notion of schools as 
cultural ecologies will be presented. Second, the implications of 
this view for inquiry and the use of information will be discussed. 
Finally, the reasons for our focus on school-based (versus 
district-based) inquiry will be made explicit. 
Schools as Cultural Ecologies 

The idea or image of schools as cultures and/or ecosystems is not 
new. Our view here is influenced heavily by many writers in the 
general area of the sociology of education. Just a few examples are: 
Waller (1932); Barker and Gump (1964); Sarason (1971 and 1982); 
Goodlad (1975); and Bronfenbrenner (1976). What we attempt to do here 
is synthesize these notions into a conception of schooling that (a) is 
unleashed from any particular outcome indicator, (b) suggests an array 
of relevant information, and (c) suggests the form of inquiry likely 
to be useful for understanding and school iinpi-ovement. 

By considering a school as a cultural ecology, we mean the 
following: Schools are organizational settings where the circumstances 
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of, and activities in, the setting interact with one another and with 
the meanings that people infer from, and bring to bear on, the 
setting. Moreover, significant changes or pressures introduced in one 
part of the setting will have repercussions throughout the setting. 
The reciprocal relationships between circumstances, activities and 
meanings are dynamic, yet self-preserving; that is, people are in a 
continual process of trying to make sense of, engage in, and/or adapt 
to structures and behaviors, in a milieu of feelings, attitudes, 
beliefs, and values, such that the setting as a whole is perceived a 
ostensibly viable. 

We take the circumstances of schooling to constitute the whole 
array of structures, situations and physical features in the school 
setting--the "givens" at any point in time. Circumstantial variables 
are not exclusively exogeneous variables; some are more amenable to 
change than others. In fact, the exogenous-endogenous distinction is 
another in the list of false dichotomies eschewed by the outcome-free 
perspective. Age and conditions of the school facility; community 
demography; sizG of school; teacher-student ratio; teacher turnover; 
student transiency; duration of current principal ship; daily schedule 
(e.g., period structure); curriculum tracking policy; materials and 
resources; teacher demography; etc. --these are just a few of the 
circumstances that vary from school to school. 

The activities are the behaviors and processes that constitute 
the practice of schooling. These are essentially the activity 
components of the commonplaces referred to previously in the 
Introduction, e.g., instructional practices, learning activities, 
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decision-making, communication, evaluation^ etc., at all levels of the 
schooling process. Activities are ongoing, dynamic, and quite 
amenable to change. 

Thus, the setting can be characterized , and things happen in it. 
Using the term loosely, we might refer to the circumstances as the 
"factual" data, data that, if systematically recorded, could be 
determined through document and archival review. Again, loosely used, 
the term "observational" describes the activity data although we would 
admit to this domain of information the perceptions of what goes on 
not only of "observers" but of all participants in the setting. 

But there is still an extensive realm of information not captured 
by just the circumstances and activities of the setting. This realm, 
loosely speaking, is the "phenomenology" of the setting or the 
meanings that people infer from, and bring to bear upon, the slatting. 
Once sizeable chunk of this domain is the constellation of 
orientations , ie., sentiments (feelings), opinions, attitudes, beliefs 
and values, that interact with the circumstances and activities of 
schooling. For example, certain administration-to--staf f communication 
mechanisms may be in place but will interact with teachers* attitudes 
toward and beliefs regarding authority (e.g., principals have 
legitimate power by decree versus by demonstrated leadership). 
Classroom management techniques may depend upon beliefs like "The 
student should be seen and not heard" versus a more egalitarian stance 
in regard to student participation. The allocation of teaching 
resources to different content areas at a secondary school will depend 
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upon opinions regarding the most important function of schooling 
(e.g., academic versus vocational). And so on, ad infinitum. 

To dispell yet another false dichotomy, we^,are not referring here 
to the "affective" realm of data; both cognitive and affective 
components exist in attitudes, beliefs, feelings, etc. (See Eisner, 
1982.) These are all indicators of information that people can use to 
extract meaning out of their work place, learning place, and so on. 
But there are other crucial indicators by which we attach meaning to 
the events and circumstances of schooling. One is a means by which we 
attach meaning to the teaching-learning act. We sample a domain of 
tasks that we believe to define learning objectives, and then we 
appraise students' performance on this sample of tasks— we call this 
an achievement test. Of course there are crucial differences in 
approaches to constructing and using achievement tests, but these need 
not concern us here. The point is that such performance measures are 
yet just one more class of indicators (with both "cognitive" and 
"affective" components) by which educational meaning is construed. 

We see these realms— circumstances, activities, and meanings— and 
the information they represent as operationalizing the 
cultural /ecological conception of schooling. This conception i^ 
outcome-free in the sense that no one particular piece of information 
is accorded supreme status b;, which the validity of other information 
is judged. As suggested by the schematic in Figure 5, circumstances, 
activities and meanings Interact reciprocally and continuously over 
time. Although we have focussed our examples primarily at the 
building level, our conception is easily extended by including, for 
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example, social /pol itical /economic contextual circumstances, 
state/district/community activities, and the meanings that additional 
people (e.g., politicians, district staff, parents, other community 
members) bring to bear on the total setting. 
Inquiry and the Role of Information 

What makes the various conceptions of schooling work? How do 
they become functional or practical? These questions do not have 
"answers" so much as they have "orientations" that grow directly out 
of the specific schooling conception. 

Outcome-bound models, featuring inputs and outputs, processes and 
products, or other "antecedentmediator-consequent" mechanisms, rely 
upon analyticaV^ssociations between constructs of the models to 
suggest targets for improvement efforts. Preferably, constructs are 
operationalized, quantitatively measured, and statistically predictive 
and hopefully replicable relationships are determined. The ultimate 
goal is to obtain functional equations between inputs, prqtesses and 
outcomes such that the outcome effects due to input and process 
manipulations are' predictable. 

Following the perspective of outcome-bound models, the process of 
change and school improvement is now fairly straightforward. Conduct 
a needs assessment fashioned after the particular components of the 
process-product model guiding the conception. Identify the weak 
links, e.g., ineffective principal-to-staff communication, classroom 
management problems, not enough instructional time, decreasing teacher 
quality, poor reading curriculum, and so forth. Infuse the system 
/ith the hoGt that educational technology and/or policy analysis has 
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to offer, e.g., administrative leadership workshops, workshops on 
clinical teaching, lengthening the school year, merit pay for 
exceptional teachers, adoption of ARS*s newest reading materials kit, 
and so forth. Finally, evaluate your efforts by looking for changes 
in outcome performance. In effect, the elements of schooling are held 
together by an analytical model that suggests the targets for 
technological or policy intervention. 

An outcome-free conception suggests quite a different orientation 
regarding school improvement. It suggest- an inquiry rather than an 
analytical stance. What holds the components of the 
cultural /ecological image together, for example, is a process by which 
the circumstances, activities, and meanings come to be understood and 
acted upon by people to whom it is relevant (see Figure 6). This 
process which we have labelled critical inquiry,^ is formative and 
thus serves as a definition of what we mean by school renewal. 

Thus, If there are any mediating processes or connecting "paths" 
between the constructs of the cultural /ecological conception, it is 
the process of inquiry and sc ol renewal itself. It is people 
actively and continuously engaged in the systematic and rigorous 
deliberation over any and all information seen to be potentially 
relevant to school improvement. To be more concrete, we will repeat 
in this report only the skeletal features of critical inquiry . ^ 

6 The theory and practice of critical inquiry has been discussed 
extensively in the 1982 Deliverable for Systemic Evaluation. See also 
Sirornik and Oakes (1983). 

7 The following passages are taken with spfne modification from Oakes 
' and Sirotnik (1983). 
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We use the phrase "critical inqui-^y" to denote an 
episteniologically valid basis upon v/hich we (1) acknowledge critiouc 
as a legitimate method of ir^uiry, (2) acknowledge values and beliefs 
as an unavoidable medium through which inquiry is conducted, and (3) 
propose an inquiry approach, driven by a critical theoretical stance, 
that embraces approp-iate information gather^ed through naturalistic 
and empirical analytic methods. 

How 1s this working synthesis of inquiry perspectives i^elevant 
f::r educational inquiry and school renewal? First, as logical 
empiricists, we can obtain a tentative description of those features 
of the school context t^.at we see as crucial and are willing, for tne 
sake of measurement, to separate conceptually and to operati onal i ze 
via survey, questionnaire, test, structured interview, observation 
schedule, or any other standardized method of data collection. We are 
adopting, here, a very pragmatic stance, based upon a belief, rooted 
in experience, in the heuristic potential of data gathered in this 
fashion, so long as they are reasonably reliable and valid (according 
to traditional canons) and not over-interpreted under the guise of 
scientism. Our belief in the heuristic potential of this kind of 
information as the empirical "data-base" of a school, i.e., its 
ability to enrich the experiential basis for interpretation, 
understanding and normative critique, recjuires an expl oratory stance 
on data analysis and interpretation. 

The payoff of the empirical analytic perspective is the serv^'ng 
jp of a continuing common base of expl ici t ^descripti ve material which 
can serve as a catalyst for further inquiry. While some of the 
information may be already known to all of the participants, and much 
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of it known to some of the participants, a considerable portion of the 
information will be new to many. The discovery of apparent 
relationships ainong contextual elements should provide fresh insight 
to all participants about "the way things are" and stimulate moving to 
the next level of inquiry, i.e., enl i ghtment-~maki ng public the 
private frames of reference.. 

Employing naturalistic methodology for the interpretation of 
phenomena provides a depth of understanding not permitted by the more 
positivist methodologies. This second approach permits adding the 
texture of individual meanings to the description of the context- 
Going beyond the "facts" yielded by the data collected in the 
empirical-analytic mode, this approach adds a sense of the whole in 
terms of how human beings within the context experience that context. 
In other words » this methodological perspective attempts an 
interpretive understanding of the circumstance, activities, and 
iTiecnings that make up the school setting. 

Interpretations can be made from data collected by trained 
observers and interviewers as is typically done in qualitative 
research. Equally appropriate, however, would be the understandings 
elicited through reflection on and interpretation of circumstances, 
activities and meanings by the people in the school themselves . This 
reflection and i n'^:erpretati on by individuals in the setting could be 
expected to add new dimensions of information not permitted by the 
convention.^1 data collection process. These dimensions are not 
Dredetennined but emerge during the process of inquiry and include the 
valuing of the experience under scrutiny, making judgments about the 
■ntrinsic wortli of phenomena and assessing their importance in 
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relation to other ends. Importantly, since statements made during 
such a process would be supported by reasons, the participants' bases 
for making decisions, their underlying assumptions and belief systems, 
can become explicit and subject, to sc-utiny as well. 

Finally, the third approach places knowledge gained about the 
school setting within its social and historical context. Building on 
the "facts" and the personal understandings that are gathered, the 
critical process offers methods by which the social and political 
meanings of school events can be understood. Furthermore, norms for 
assessing these events and guiding future practice are embedded in 
critical methodology, providing a fundamental criterion for the 
direction of improvement and change. In these ways critical inquiry 
makes possible a much fuller consideration of the implications of what 
is done in schools. Those in schools can cain insight into why 
particular practices came into being and now human interests are 
served by them. 

The methodology' of critical reflection demands that participants 
attend to how educational structures, content, and processes are 
linked to the social and olitical forces inside tne setting and to 
the larger social, political, and economic context in which the school 
i? situated. Such questions as "What are the effects on participants 
of things being organized the way they a-^e?" and "Who benefits from 
these organizational patterns?" force the examination of both the 
manifest and 1 atent consequences of educational practice. By bringing 
these relationships to the surface, educational practitioners can 
become aware that patterns of events and their explanations are not 
merely common sense, neutral, or begin, but grow out of and, in turn, 
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affect particular ideological interests. Thus, language and more 
importantly, the competent use of language in social discourse, for 
example, is indispensible to doing critical inquiry. By this we do 
not mean grammatical or syntactical competence. We are referring, 
rather, to the ingredients necessary to approach a mutual sharing of 
understanding, trust, and active engagement in the process of change. 
To summarize this crucial aspect of critical inquiry is beyond the 
scope of this report. Again, the reader is referred to the material 
cited in footnote 6. 

In sumnary, doing critical inquiry can be likened to wearing 
three hats at the same time: (1) one hat representing critical 
inquiry and a dedication to explanation and understanding only within 
a normative perspective that maintains an continued dialectic between 
schooling practices and human interests; (2) one hat representing 
nat ural istic/i nterpreti ve inquiry and a dedication to understanding 
the conditions of schooling in terms of riistorical and current school 
events and peoples' experiences of those events; and (3) one hat 
representing empirical analytic inquiry and a dedication to the 
usefulness of descriptive (survey-type), experimental, and/or 
quasi-experimental methodologies to yield information of potential 
value not only to pedagogical improvement but also to furthering 
understanding and normative critique. 

Clearly, this three-pronged orientation toward inquiry is as 
compatible with the cul tural /ecol ogical conception of schoolin'; as it 
is incompatible with an analytically driven, input-process-output or 
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"factory" model of schooling. The bulk of this report is focused on 
the second two "hats" and, in particular, on the survey, interview, 
observational and document/archival sources of information that feed 
into the total critical inquiry process. 

The Focus of School Improvement and Change: District Versus School 

One important issue that has remained implicit in the discussion 
thus far needs to be addressed in the context of the way schools and 
schooling are currently organized. Schools do not exist in an 
organizational vacuum as separately managed, fiscally independent 
entities. 

Ordinarily", schools are organized into di stricts that are staffed 
by numerous professionals reflecting many responsibilities: 
superintendants, assistant superi ntendants , directors of research, 
evaluation, curriculum, etc., content specialist's, special education 
staff, in-service training staff, and so forth. Authority structures 
between schools and districts with respect to such matters as 
personnel, budget and expenditures, resource allocation, curriculum 
and instruction, and evaluation are generally explicit. . Although 
lines of authority become more flexible as districts structures range 
from centralized to decentralized, they never disappear. 

District 5upport--in spirit as well as substance--i s crucial to 
school improvement and change; and, therefore, many who view school 
improvement see the point of focus as the district. For reasons of 
management authority, resource allocation, technical expertise, and 
planning and follow through efficiency, to name just a few, the 
district is viewed as the primary vehicle for initiating, 
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legitimating, planning, implementing, and sustaining programs of 
school improvement. In our attempt to ascertain the current 
"state-of-the-art" of school information systems (see next chapter), 
it never occurred to us to sample schools. Instead, we sampled 
districts, assuming that school information systems of the type we 
were looking for would invariably exist only Insofar as districts 
would have designed and supported them. 

Yet we take a very different view on the fundamental issue— we 
see the school as the primary focal point for bringing about 
improvement and change. This should not be surprising given the 
foregoing discussions on schools as cultural ecologies, the importance 
of inquiry and school renewal, and the role of information In staff 
planning and development. Notwithstanding the power of districts to 
"make or break" school improvement efforts, the day-to-day action is 
in schools and classrooms, not district offices. Ultimately, teachers 
have the power to "make or break" the Improvement effort. 

This leads back to the recurrent theme of this report. Top-down, 
intervention strategies for bringing about and sustaining school 
change seldom work. Using the same time and people in a collaborative 
improvement project with these persons who are to be affected 
professionally on a daily basis is a sensible and effective strategy. 
The Rand studies (Berman and McLaughlin, 1975) and the IDEA studies 
(Bentzen, 1974 and Goodlad, 1975) referenced above, and the whole body 
of studies under the rubric of "collaborative research" (see the 
review by Ward and Tikunoff, 1982) all converge to essentially the 



same conclusion— school staffs must be conscious agents of their own 
change efforts. It is rare, indeed, that a diverse array of social 
science investigations can arrive at such consensus. 

Thus, we argue both that the school is the focus of change and 
that district collaboration and support is a necessary—but not 
sufficient—ingredient in the effort. The implications for systemic 
evaluation and the role of information follow directly from this 
position. Top-down perceptions of the kinds of data relevant for 
schools are likely to miss the targets of need for school -based 
improvement. On the other hand> bottom-up perceptions of the kinds of 
dota relevant for schools are likely to provide much information that 
is useful at the district level as well. To be sure, there may be 
specific data that districts need that do not readily emerge from a 
school-based improvement perspective. The political realities around 
the need for standardized test scores is one prime example. But we 
suspect that the subset of data needs exclusive only to districts 
represents a relatively small fraction of the information domain that 
can be relevant to both schools and districts. The Venn diagrams in 
Figure 7 are offered as heuristics for helping to crystal ize these 
distinctions. 

Having made these contrasts, it will now be useful to place our 
perspective in the context of some current "systemic evaluation" 
practices as we found them in the districts sampled for this study. 
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APPROACHES TO ASSESSMENT SYSTEMS 
What we will review here is by no ^neans based upon a 
comprehensive survey of practices with nation-wide general izability. 
Rather, we have chosen a purposive sample of districts with 
considerable variation in such factors as size, community demography, 
and geographic location, A primary consideration in this choice was 
the availability of fairly comprehensive information already archived 
on these particular districts. In effect, we have piggy-backed on the 
ongoing CSE Practices Program and Bank's and William's (1980 and 1981) 
case studies of the ways in which districts go about linking up 
testing and evaluation information to' instructional improvement. 

In keeping with their focus on student academic learning, Bank 
and Williams concentrated on achievement performance and how districts 
tend to (or tend not to) hook up the evaluative components of test 
data to classroom processes. Our focus in exploring these districts' 
practices was not on performance measures per se and specific linking 
mechanisms- To be sure, we include achievement assessment as part of 
systemic evaluation. But every district includes norm and/or 
criterion-reference.! assessment of some sort or another. We wanted to 
see what (if any) additional Irr-omi-stion was formally collected and 
how it was formally disseminated. We also attempted to ascertain (or, 
at least infer) why info?*nv2t iO.r oeyond achievement outcomes was 
collected and, in particular, if any systematic use was being made of 
this information in an articulated school improvement/change. 
Briefly, our procedure was this: 
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First, we thoroughly explored the contents of each district file 
accumulated over the course of the 1980 and 1981 years of the Bank and 
Williams studies. This was done to familiarize ourselves with the 
quality of the information collected— its breadth, depth and 
consistency from one district to the next— keeping in mind that the 
information was collected for reasons different from our. 

Second, based upon what was found in this initial exploration and 
our purposes for this project, a more specific screening device was 
formulated such that the specific information we were looking for 
could be identified and located, flagged as missing, or noted as 
needing further clarification. This screening device took shape ov 
the coursr.^ of the several months during which district materials were 
jjj; reviewed. Eventually, the form was used both for cataloging existing 
information in throe general classifications (demographics/archival, 
achievement, affect/attitude) and for structuring subsequent followup 
i nterviews. 

Finally, we attemped to update and complete the district files 
for the purposes of our project. First, we reviewed in depth the 
selected information form each district that was relevant to systemic 
evaluation practice as we have defined and discussed it. Second, we 
determined what additional Information was needed from each district 
to fill in gaps and augment or clarify our understanding gleaned from 
the files. Third, we conducted in-depth telephone interviews with the 
research and evaluation directors (or the equivalent) at each district 
(except one), verifying existing information and our interpretations 
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of it, and requesting the additional information needed. Besides the 
specific information seeking tasks structured for each district, these 
four overarching queries guided the interviews: 

• What information is collected from schools beyond the usual 
achievement test scores? 

• How and in what form is the information disseminated? 

• Why is the information collected? \ 

• How does the whole process of collecting and disseminating 
information fit into a policy concerning change and school 
improvement? 

Clearly, this was not necessarily the order in which the queries 
were posed. However, they are roughly in order of least to most in 
terms of how much inference we needed to make to come to any 
conclusions regarding district practices. The closer you get to 
questions of why data are collected and how they are used, the further 
away from closure on what, in fact, goes on. 

An important distinction to make clear at this point is between 
the terms "formal" and "informal" as we use them to characterize 
district and school systemic evaluation practices. Countless numbers 
of activities go on every day in organizations such as districts and 
schools that are rightly classified as information gathering, use and 
dissemination practices. An assistant superintendent may ask a 
principal to do an ethnicity survey, report the results of a board 
discussion to his/her staff, and so forth. These kinds of informal 
processes are important data processing functions occurring in the 
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everyday work places of districts and schools. We did not intend to 
conduct the kind of ethnographic study necessary to capture and 
understand these processes. 

On the other hand, we expected that a significant commitment to 
systematic and comprehensive information collection, use and 
dissemination would be manifested, at least in part, in extensive 
documentation including some writlen 'rationale or position papers on 
how the system is intended for use in school improvement efforts. 
However, we had no expectation as to the truth of the converse of this 
• proposition, viz., that the existence of this, kind of formal 
documentation (communicated either in written or verbal forms) 
necessarily implied a significant commitment to systemic evaluation. 
Again," evidence for the latter could only come from extended case 
study method's. 

It is unlikely, however, that the kind of full-blown systemic 
evaluation conception we are directing here has been developed and is 
operating anywhere. Moreover, the kind of change and innovation 
process necessary to bring such a system into practice is more likely 
to resemble the kind of collaborative research and inquiry paradigms 
we have discussed extensively in our prior reports rather than the 

typical interventionist paradigms ^^currently enjoying limited 

\ 
\ 

successes. 

Thus, our mission here was primarily to survey what significant 
people in the system thought ought to go on in the name of 
comprehensive information collection, use and dissemination and had 
given enough time and thought to it to at least operational ize it on 
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paper, i.e., surveys, interviews, reports, position papers, guide 
books, etc. What we present next is our impressions of these 
materials and of our interview data and our inferences regarding the 
districts' approaches to systemic evaluation. After reviewing the 
practices in these districts, we will revisit the conceptions of 
schooling and explore the implications for an operating systemic 
evaluatv or comprehensive information system. 
Scope 

In Appendix C we provide short descriptions of the information 
collection practices of the seven districts. The accounts differ in 
length and in emphasis in part because of the amount of information we 
were able to amass through our direct contacts with district R & E 

personnel. Also, we have tried to concentrate more o n the 

non-achievement data which better reflects that diversity in what is 
collected. As a consequence the descriptions for some districts are 
shorter because of limited collection of non-achievement information. 

The information collection practices of the seven districts are 
summarized in Table I. Several general features of the practices are 
evident. All districts are heavily involved in bot'i norm-referenced 
and criterion referenced achievement testing. In most cases the 
norm-referenced tests serve as monitoring devices to indicate how the 
school as a whole is doing and to feed back to parents and teachers 
information about individual student performance. These data are also 
used to highlight general areas of weaknesses whicfl can be then be 
elaborated and clarified by available criterion referenced 
information. Criterion referenced test data are viewed as more 
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Type of 
Data 



Ach1 evement Testi ng 



Norm Referenced 
Criterion Referenced: 

Survey Questior>nai re 



Teachers 
Admi ni stra tors 
Students 
Parents 



Demogra.phi cs/ 

Archi val 



eg. Attendance 

Budget 

Drop-out 

Enrol Iment 

Mobil ity 

Truancy 

Racial 

Composi tion 



(E 

Bayview 
E S 



TABLE 1 

Outline of District Information 

Collection Practices 
Elementary Level; S = Secondary Level 



SES 



ERiC 



Stil ton 
E S 



Shel ter 
Grove 



DISTRICT 
Morthtown 
E S 



Oldville 
E S 



X 
X 
X 
X 



Crescent 
Ci 



"ity 



Border- 
town 



X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 
X 

X 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 



pertinent to judgment of the specific competencies cf students within 
the framework of the district':; subject matter continua. 

The collection of demographic/archival data is fnore uneven and 
much less consistent once the question of its use is considered. 
Virtually all districts keep track of schuo"; -1 evfl racial comoosition, 
mobility, enrollment and attendance data. Typically this i nf onTTS'tion 
IS used priiTiarily for district-level purposes, mostly for monitoring 
trends and in the case of ethnicity and mobility, to take school 
composition into account in judging the quality of school's achieve- 
ment* 

There is substantial diversity in the use of regular surveys of 

various school constituencies* Two districts reported no routine 

collection in this area while two others survey all four constituen- 
cies (teachers, administrators, students, parents) annually. Survey 
data are most likely to be collected from teachers and least likely 
f**orn administrators. There is some indication that the information 
gathered is intended to assist school principals with needs assessment 
js in virtually all cases principals seem to be the prime recipients 
of feedback from these surveys. Almost all districts also engage in 
special targetea surveys intended for other audiences (school board, 
state ageiicies and federal) as part of program evaluation activities, 
"ne district which makes no other major use of survey questionnaires 
:joes conduct Gall up-type doIIs cf the ccrrTminity about their general 
view tov.-ard the schools and specific program components. This 
.activity apparently serves as a ^rieans of keeoing tr.e board in touch 
^itll community sentiment. 



■ij.-r t;:" ; ^'iii''-!: ':\'..".d coini rtv:^ i nrr ■ '.citi n col 1 ecl'i on in 

^:nri t/i/it cleTioar-^ul^ic/arcrn .al and surve^' information are 
• ;H-t inert tc fewer levels of the school system snould riot be 
,r.-^v-->i . ^^le technologv of" achievement testing, the perceived 
..r reer oaca, v:s direct linkage to i nstruc^i o^:al content, 
:3revai i 1 nc] conventions on reporting such in-Tormation (and to 
are well -est ibl i shed (even i^ sometimes misguided). Besides 
,;'c, ^ ■-i;iy nard?'" to oecide what tyoe of survey information is 
i:;M)ortart, how to best obtain it and once obtained, how to use it in 
t-e renewal orocess. ^1 so such information is perceived as less valid 
-:^f^::le and less directly connected to the generally perceived 
t •)'' school renev.:; . 

nrifM- one examines the nua;ices of the various infomation syste-. , 
cnrKM -ri strict:?.^ -;r i entati ons toward the locus of change -and 
ve-i^ent dive^qe substantially. All districts studied selected the 
eoiicationa i goals for instructional improvement efforts. But 
't ::-cisions abtujt the means by which individual schools 
■->-;r chancjp strategies and measure their consequence^: varied. 

rr\r ai<>tr^ct^> we^e very directive. For example in one district 
pr.^ scnooi DrincMjals -vere provid-r^i training and an 
■!r..-.,-'-; n:i'M:ibno^ desc^'UM^n a management cK countabi 1 1 ty system 
,. r ;- • , .,pr--. -xDected to vT^plement- District defined "Elements 
" r. '>n : t'v^- all schools in the system, 
'^U-ne^^t;. ^re to oe measured an'l 
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str-ategies for remtdiatic^ in areas of weakness At the beginning of 
The year, a pr^ncipa^ completes a "Plan to Achieve a High r^riority 
Objective" .Yhicii includes a statement of the objec-^ive in measureable 
"3rms (..here it is now and wh.re it win be), steos to be taken 
to reach the objective (wha': ; s to be done and when), measures to be 
used to 'evaluate the degree to which object'ive has been reached (type 

nd source of data to be used and terms to be used in reporting 
results), and an evaluation statement (kind, amount and significance 
of measured change; in other words, the extent to which the objective 
was reached). Late in the year, the principal is expected to complete 
an "Annual School Assessment Report" identifying ror each of the 
Elements of School Quality evaluative criteria, assessment data 
sources used, a summary of findings, evaluative conclusions and 
implied principal action for improvement during the next school year. 
Instruments for principal obSs,rvati ons or teachers, guidelines for 
parent-teacher conferences, and forms for reporting the results of 
parent-t3c: ^^r conferences are other district-developed and prescribed 
information collection practices. There are other information sources 
as well (see results for Crescent City in Table 1). 

Obviously this district places a high priority on a centrally 
dr->veloped and directed information system for managi-ng instruction. 
It views information as useful at the district, school, classroom and 
individual student levels for instructional planning and the R & £ 
offices attempts to provide timely and targeted data for 
nec'' .ion-making at tne various levels. The distri':t provided us a 
safnple of its annual data reporting forms and the annotated lifting of 
them in Table 2 is informative. 
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Table 2 

Generated Annual Data Reports for Cresent City School District 



1. El ementary Parent Opi nionnai re- -Report of simple frequencies 
of parent responsis to fourteen items (5-point Likert scale) 

on school climate broken down by grade and by school. According 
to the R & D office, the results are used for decision making 
in improving areas identified by parents as requiring 
attention. The form did not report trend data but 
obviously this would be use in evaluating the success of 
improvement efforts. 

2. Enrol lment Stability Report— Ir.fomiati on about the continuity 
0? enrollments, transfers and other factors used to describe 
the stability of enrollments for specific schools. Once again 
trend information is not provided (i.e., one cannot tell from 
the report whether enrollments are becoming more or less 
stab! e) . 

3. Profi ciency Examination Subject matter Strand 

A nalysis— reports the mean level of pertomiance by grade within 
a school on each strand in the state proficiency test 
(objective at the level of "add fractions" and "identifying 

main idea"). , ^ r .n-, 

4. Atten dance and Enrollment Reports— Monthly reports of ADA 
Intended for district and state purposes broken down by sex at 
the kindergarten, elementary, and secondary levels with 
separate reporting for soecial education students. 

5 School Summary of Proficiency Results— State distributed 
summary of mean, standard deviation, median, and number and 
percent above the passing score level for the school, the 
county and the state as a whole. 

6. School Roster Report— State distributed listing of the 
performance of each student in the school on each competency 
(strand) with indications of which students fell below the 
passing level. 

7. District CRT Summary Report— Provides for each teacher a 
report of the performance of the class on all areas of the 
district-developed CRTs. The information reported for each 
objective includes sex distribution of the students taking the 
test in this class, the means and quartiles of performance, 
percents of students scoring above various percentage cutoffs, 
standard deviations, and frequency distributions of percent 
correct. 

8 School Withdrawal Report— Monthly reports of the students at 
the secondary level who withdraW from school. The report is 
for district tise and 'ncludes breakdown by sex, age, grade 
level, ethnicity, and reasins for withdrawal. 

9. Underach iever listing and summary- -l ists students at a 

specific grade level in each school who are achieve! ng below 
ability levels in reading and math. Underachievement 
established by the expected relationship between performance 
on an abi"!ity test and an achievement test (e.g., students 
with IQ score of 100 on the ability test expected to score in 
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Table 2 (cont.) 



the 5th stanine on the achievement test) and actual 
performance on the achievement test. 
10. Unsatisfactory Progress Report— data provided secondary school 
counselors on individual students, about their grade level, 
the courses and instructors where unsatisfactory progress is 
evident. No attempt is made to highlight specific course 
(e.g., algebra) or specific instructors (e.g., Jones in 
Algebra) where an unsatisfactory performance occurs 
frequently. The report is strictly targeted to decisions 
about students. 
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In other districts the means of response to district prescribed 
goals is left primarily to personnel in the individual schools. For 
example, Bayview district decided that it is important " to use all 
evaluation data in such a way that continuous program improvement is 
promoted toward established district goals" and that data from the 
annual state assessment test could be used to help design programs to 
promote continuous improvement in acquisition of basic academic 
skills. Each school was expected tu describe: 

• the direction staff intended to take based on their analysis 
of the test data 

• the degree to which staff were able to deal with the 
assessment program information analytically/objectively 

• the degree to which staff were able to deal with the 
assessment program information in a healthy, positive way 

• their test administration procedures (including prior 
preparation) 

• the causes behind low scores in areas of "high degree of 
instructional emphasis" ^ 

Th£ reactions of individual school to the activity was diverse. Sotne 
schools chose to engaged in a detailed analysis of the test framework, 
their results and their school's curriculum emphases. Others 
concentrated on developing better staff attitudes toward the testing 
out of a belief that they had failed to convey to students the 
importance of performing well. In other cases, the t^st 
administration procedures were judged to be in need of improvements 
while some schools were satisfied with present practices and 



performances- One particularly innovative school which emphasized 
students learning through a natural environment and de-emphasized 
seatwork chose to reassess its thinking about whether test-like tasks 
were a relevant part of students' learning experiences and instituted 
modifications to their program to more carefully monitor attainment of 
specific skills. 

The contrast between the uninformity of school responses to 
Crescent City's change efforts and the diversity in Bayview's reflects 
the managerial orientations of the two districts more tnan it does the 
quality of the infomiation provided to inform instructional 
improvement- Some districts attempt to carefully dictate change 
procedures while others specify only general goals and provide 
information believed to be of value. In some cases non-achievement 
data collection and reporting is virtually ignored while others see it 
as essential to understanding the circumstances in which schools 
operate. Some districts are conscious of the information 
possibilities and needs at all levels of the school systems while 
others seek only to inform district level decision-making. The 
technical quality of the data collection and reporting activities 
seems to be virtually unrelated to these differences in content and 
emphasis in renewal efforts. 

Where are differences to be found in the analysis and reporting 
of information in instructional improvement efforts other than the 
obvious differences in utilization of non-achievement data? While it 
is practically impossible to be exhaustive regarding this point, a few 
comments are in order. 



1. Regardless of type of data (achievement, survey questionnaire, 
demographic/archival), the standards of quality for conecfion 
of individual pieces of information are uniformly quite ^ngh 
as judged by the current canons of measurement practicv^. 
Obviously the norm-referenced tests used are only as good as 
the work of the test publisher but districts do appear to be 
putting these tests to best use within the confines of their 
resources. Moreover, in almost every case, the 
norm-referenced testing is coupled with criterion-referenced 
systems to further pinpoint instructional weaknesses ana 
efforts to examine the overlap of curriculum and tests 
becoming routine. When survey information is gathered, the 
specific questions asked are technically of high quality 
(i.e., exhibit few obvious flaws such as ambiguity) and appear 
to be targeted toward a well-established set of schooling 
i ssues. 

2. The collection of survey information by school districts does 
suffer from several shortcomings. Only rarely is much 
attention paid to sampling considerations (i.e., the design of 
a specific target sample) and efforts to insure reasonable 
response rate to properly characterize the attitudes and 
opinions of given school constituencies are far from ideal. 
Moreover, it is unclear that the reporting of such information 
is adequate in most instances. K^on-achievement information is 
seldom routinely built into instructional improvement 
efforts. The provision of such data for '^school building 
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personnel is limited and done infrequently at best. Moreover, 
teachers and administrators are even less prepared to 
properly interpret survey (and observational) information than 
they are achievement test data. 
3. Reporting and use of information in school districts seldom 
focuses on discernible patterns that might arise. Achievement 
data typically are reported ih the most aggregable form at the 
relevant level (school, district) without much attention to 
trends over time, grade levels, subject pcatters and various 
subgroups. Regrettably, many reports of achievement data are 
simply a blur of numbers. This problem is most severe at th<t 
level of the school or classroom and least likely to arise in 
district reports to school boards (In fact one of the best 
reports of patterns and trends we have seen was Bordertown's 
annual descriptive data digest which presents district-wide 
trends over a ten-year period). District personnel need to 
develop a better capability to portray (particularly 
graphically) the information collected and to maintain and 
update data over time to provide at least historical context 
to change efforts. 
A case in point is the annual evaluation report for schools 
parti cipa':ing in state and federally funded programs in Northtown 
district. These reports contain a vast quantity of information about 
the functioning of the local school. They include 

A short description of the school, its surrounding community, 
ethnic and linguistic make-up, and participation in funded 
programs. 
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(b) Four-year school and district demographic trends (minority 
percentage, mobility index, enrollnient) 

(c) An assessment of the school's objectives including a 
statement of the specific objectives in various program 
areas, findings specific to the objectives in various program 
areas, and a summary judgment of attainment (complete, 
substantial, limited, none, no data collected). Also a 
graphical depiction of the judgments of attainment across all 
objectives. 

(d) Reports of student achievement on district's chosen 
standardized achievement test including total reading and 
math for students in specific programs (e.g.. Title I) at 
each grade level. The reported information includes a 
histogram of scores, mean-, standard deviation, median, mean 
percentiale, median percentile, quartile information for both 
pretest (previous spring results ) and posttest for each 
grade. This information is presented in 24 separate charts 
(pretest and posttest in total reading and total math 
sepraately for grades one through six). 

Despite this wealth of information and the efforts to be as 
deta^L^d and clear as possible (the report even Includes a glossary of 
key terminology), it is virtually impossible to detect trends in 
performance either across grades or subject matters or for given .^1 
subgroups such as proportion scoring in the lowest quartile across 
grades. To make good use of these data would require school site 
personnel to rearrange the data themselves. 
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Summary Comment.s 

Our discussion of the information colleccion and reporting 
practices in the school districts examined is not intended to be 
exhaustive. We have tried to convey the typical patterns without 
unduely singling out the positive features of specific efforts to 
inform school renewal. Instead we have concentrated on the degree to 
which districts consider non-achievement data, examine and report 
tre^nd data (over grades, years, subject matters, sub-groups, etc.),, 
t and monitor and manage the response of individual schools to the 
school renewal process. Many of the practices identified are 
exemplary by conventional standards for the technology of information 
collection; specific attempts to be responsive to local school and 
community conditions are typically well -conceived and contribute to a 
healthy attitude toward the role of information in instructional 
improvement efforts. 

At the same time, most district efforts display a degree of 
orthodoxy that reflects the implicit risks of dependence on 
comprehensive information systems in the current climate for school 
improvement. Rather than being driven by information needs at the 
lower levels of the school hierarchy (the needs of teachers and 
school-site administrators), data collection and reporting are clearly 
dominated by the concerns at the higher levels (district, state and 
federal)* Certainly there are legitimate" needs and concerns at all 
levels but there is no reason to expect that the same information 
reported in the same manner will be functional in change efforts in 
individual schools that have broader monitonrg purposes. Nor will 
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local school personnel have the same types of technical expertise as 
personnel in state and federal agencies whose information requirements 
have historically dominated local evaluation efforts. 

A question worth asking at this point then is whether the 
research and evaluation efforts in local districts can be as effective 
at responding to the needs and nuances of school -based change efforts 
as they have been to information demands of district, state, and 
federally dictated programmatic efforts. While past efforts have been 
directed toward uniformity in collection and reposing practices 
across schools and districts, undoubtedly school -based change will 
place greater demands on accomodating diversity and flexibility while 
still maintaining documentation for informing higher 1 e;el pol icies. 
Certainly districts have the capability of adapting their policies and 
practices to meet local needs. Consider, for example, the success 
with which local districts adapted to the demands of the Title 1 
Evaluation and Reporting System in recent years (see Reisner, Alkin, 
Boruch, Linn, S Millman, 1982) after earlier difficulties suggested 
that given enough time and resources, high-quality local evaluation 
practices were possible. 

However, it remains to be seen whether the kind of structured 
individualization necessary for local school change can be success- 
fully fostered by organizations geared toward cen^alized and uniform 
information management and decision making. While newly available 
coniputer technology will help, it is unclear whether R & E personnel 
can be as conscious of the orientation and capabilities of partici- 
pants in building level renewal and adapt collection and reporting 
systems accordingly. 
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A SVSTEMIC EVmLUATION SAMPLER: CONTENT AND PROCEDURES 



We begin this section on a cautionary note: Don't expect a 
neatly packaged set of survey-interview-observation devices that you 
can just pick up 3nd use to solve problems in a given district or 
school. Consistent with our cultural ecological view of schools and 
our commitment to critical inquiry, we have deliberately organized our 
sampler in terms of information domains rather than formatted and 
ready-to-go instruments. 

The non-interventionist perspective underlying this decision 
suggests that information is an adjunct to and a by-product of a more 
in-depth inquiry process. A district or school seriously bent upon 
sustained improvement and change efforts will need to involve staff in 
the collaborative pursuit of understandi ng--What goes on in their 
school (s)? Hew did it come to be that way? What are the social, 
political and economic interests that constrain the setting? 

Reconciling various phenomenol ogical views of the setting and 
^^proaching consensus on problem areas is always the first order of 
business. As the dialogue proceeds, it becomes evident that much 
information is needed--inf : i.ation that can be determined through 
various operational devices (e.g., surveys) or information that is 
already available but needs to be organized and disseminated (e.g., 
school records). Only when information is perceived as useful, can 
information systems be conceived for use. 
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It is at this point that what we offer here can be useful. First 
a heuristic framework for circumscribing the conrnonal i ti es of 
schooling is presented as a point of reference. Notwithstanding the 
fact that the many commonalities can (and wiTI) be conceived and 
manifested differently in different schools we offer a sampler of 
survey, interview and observational instrumentation designed to get at 
the circumstances, activities, and meanings that can be attributed to 
these schooling coimonpl aces. Should a critical inquiry process at a 
school site lead to any of these commonplaces as target areas for 
further study, this instrumentation can serve as a first cut towards 
operational izi ng a systemic evaluation procedure tailored to the needs 
of that school. Items can be used as they are, modified, deleted and 
new ones created. Constructs can be suggested, eliminated, or 
revised. We provide much more in our sampler the. any school would 
want and yet have undoubtedly left out some areas of information 
crucial for the particular needs of particul ar school s. In this way, 
then, cur sampler becomes a stimulus for, rather than a blueprint of, 
a comprehensive information system. 

Second, we allocate some space in this section to the procedures 
of data collection where we note some key issues concerning 
instrumentation, data collection in schools and conimuni ties , and tl.e 
role of computer technology. 

Content 

In past work (Sirotnik & Burstein, 1983), we have tried to make 
an important point using the old saing: "You can't see the 




^orest fo^* the trees/' '"^iS aoproacn ^r.' aca-'i se^^ve ci^r ij'.'-jcse 
n^^re. -^erraps readers will -rOct^r tc i^ns c:r:age, jt. »ve ire^-ta i to, 

those occasions wnen .;u^ ij-'eocc Ji)at' f wit^ teta^^s ras c^use-: 
to "Ose S'Qnt cf the hirger D^tture. inz ^t ri'sc works tne otn^'' ^^^iv 
around. There have been m-jny t-mes that we navf^ failed to see tne 
t'-ees ^or the forest, our atteniprs grasD tne icirger ctu^^-.^ 
have lost signt of the irnportan:. features without whicn th^ p^cture 
:^ecomes sorely attenuated. 

It *s our view that tne outcome-bound sonooM-g conceptions 
* ; concoimtant studies of school effects -jnd scnool effectiveness 
be ({ind have bee^ victimized Oy ooth vc^rsions of this danger in tine 
woods. 'Jp unfil the last half cozen years or so, such r^tucies tendec 
to focus exclusively either on niacrc varioo'es (e.^., '*esource 
J 1 ! oca ti ''.-n } with ostensibly pel i cy ~ori ented ''triplications o*^ inicro 
viiT'dbles 'ie.'j, time on t^sk) with ostens^Dly instruc t -on-or » ^ ^ tec 
: ' ' ; C'it i ons . 

'lowever, recent trends ir; niacro- ano 'liicro-ana "iys ' s ^''^e^r, ^"or 
e,^amp'ie, -^i dwell ano Windham, 1980; and Dreeban ^hom^'is, H^80) 
suggest an einerginc; awareness that hotn kinds of or i t^n tati ons a'-e 
necessary to aclneve any practical understanding of eciucational 
:;roduct = vi ty and scnooling in genera^ . '-oMure to s ^rriul taneous ' y ' 
into account such features c^s district accountao i 1 1 ty orocedures, 
/fincipal :Tiar?aQen^e:' t styles, i ^^structi ona '! reliefs o^ teacnes, 
^.■o:.s^com pecaoo;.;; ; practices, indiv'OL^ai stuaefit d-fferences \r 
U)i''ity and att'^-uce, oa^ent support structure^, and extra-schco' 
learning oppcrtuni ti es-- to na'iie just a fo>r variabi es— can se^'icus'iy 
;;nder- r-:;resen t the coinpleAit; aruj i nterac ti " ty cf the smocMno 
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examples of the kinds of data suggested by this framework. Although 
more could be invented, the four domai ns--personal (or individual), 
instructional (or classroom), institutional (or the school), and 
societal (or schooling in general )— have proved adequate in 
enco^ipcssi ng most of the information schools and district could 
potentially collect. The data sources listed are, of cour ..y 
illustrative of the many that could be relevant, e.g., administrators, 
district staff, othe^ community constituencies might be important 
additional data sources. 

But -igure 8 underrepresents the complexity of the whole. We 
remedy this, in part, with the revisions in Figure 9. Consistent with 
the above discussion of the cul tural -ecol ogi cal conception, a 
substantive facet has been added that makes explicit the potential 
contribution of information on circumstances, activities and 
neanircs. Moreover, information collected at one level of the 

T:': enter^r 'e.g., •':ndivicua1 students) can be aggregated to 
.'^rr-^-e i orTa t^: c'-. at othe^ levels of the enterprise (e.g., classroom 
a^-^. ac^oo ■ ■ , Including tn-is aggregation facet in the revised 
c r-.e^ia t ■ : ' net just a*"' analytical gifrmic''. "^he fact that data 
: ■ ^ ec r.-:^- a*:, cr agoregate''. to , oitferent level i may nean diffe^'':fnt 
':'''';':s '"erju^r-'rc e/;jl:C't recognition ^ny suDstant^ ve framework. 

*'c ^j'^".^^^ e/:j!'ca':e tre vjijcta^^^*;* ve "face^, :>ut not to corr'ij 1 ' ca t^ 
"-ttv-". ^ '^■.''tne^. H': Inc'j'je -'cjr^: w'^ 'Cn nares e/plicit me 
" ^ " ' n s ^ e t e ^ t ^ o c c "t-o n a " * ' e s o * s c o c i n o a n r: t n e 
; -n ^s^' . -stwt^^^: a-'^ -^an"'cs o' icnoc;-rc. ^-gur^-: : a' 
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Physical Environment 
Human resources 
Material Resources 
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Organization 
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Information Grid 
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Docunianti/Archive Review 



Decision-Making 
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Issues/Probl ems 
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Curriculum is to be interpreted broadly and should 
ir:.lude at least these additional commonplaces (see 
Goodlad, Klein h Tye, 1979): 

Goal s/Objectives 
Content 

Instructional Material s 

Classroom Activities 

Teaching Strategies 

Assessment 

Time 

Space 

Sroupi ng 



Figure iO 
The jchooling Terrain: Map Three 
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re-emphasizes the cornmUment to a muUi -methodological perspective and 
the importance of convergent validity (Campbell & Fiske, 1959) and 
triangulation (Dentzen, 1978). Much of the data suggested by Figure 
10 can (and often should) be collected in different ways to help 
target real understandings. Various methods include, but are not 
limited to, survey questionnaire, interview, observation, 
ethnography/case study, and historical analysis and document review. 

A last, unavoidable complication is the necessary time factor and 
the fact that much of the information mapped out in Figures 8-10 is 
not static. Even in Figure 11, however, it is necessary to chop but 
some time segment. We have chosen to represent the usual K-12 
elementary and secondary educational time frame and the potential for 
prescool and post-secondary information. Different study purposes 
will, of course dictate different points of entry and departure. The 
point, however, is that a comprehensive information system must be 
capable of the longitudinal study of schooling. 

As the depth and breadth of potential schooling information 
unfolds in maps one through four, these questions inevitably ourface: 
HOW can you select the relevant data from this morass? WHAT ARE YOUR 
CPITFRIA?! Again, we emphasize that this is a non-issue ^^r at; 
outcome-free conception of schooling. As discussed at length above, 
information is a key ingredient to naking inquiry rigorous and 
systematic, 'le., using relevant dota to inform staff dialogue, 
facilitate decision-making, guide acV.ions, end provl.icr a rie.xri pi i ve 
context for evaluations. But information dees n^t ^\ lie in(,airy 
anymore than tails wag dogs. Rat^^er, n viable inquiry process 
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Figure H 
The Schooling Terrain; Hap Four 



continually suggests the kinds of information likely to be useful to 
augment, stimulate and sustain the effort* Information fuels th'^ 
engine of inquiry but does not automatically determine the direction 
of travel . 

For example a school staff concerned with issues of equity in 
their organization of instruction may wish to obtain data on the 
tracking practices of their school, the racial /ethnic makeup of these 
classes, the kinds of instructional practices that go on in these 
classes, the affective climate in these classes, parent perceptions, 
and so on. A school staff concerned with the extent t© which students 
are learning a specified content may wish to construct and use 
criterion-referenced tests. Achievement test scores, parent 
attitudes, student perceptions, and teacher satisfactions are all 
indicators that help people attach meanings to the circumstances and 
activities of school life. Against what criteria do we l^udge our 
selection of achievement outcome indicators? Success on the job? 
Future economic status? Life satisfaction? Societal contributions? 
Eligibility for the Presidency? The answer, of course, is that we 
select achievement indicators because they are among the many that 
help us understand what we think schooling is all about. 

Sampler in Appendix A 

The over 2500 items of information contained in Appendix A to 
this report could be clr-ssified into one or more cells of the maps 
above. In fact, the bulk of these items , deriving from the 
instruments used in A Stuoy of Schooling , were generated in this 
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fashion. 8 But this is really not the purpose of the maps. They have 
served us well --and we assume they will others-as heuristics for 
suggesting the depth and breadth of information that is potentially 
relevant to explaining (and perhaps evei; understanding) the schooling 
phenomenon. Clearly, some cells like those in Figure 9 are naturally 
empty; for example, cognitive and attitudinal aata cannot be directly 
defined or collected on non-human entities. Thus, cells like those 
created by the intersection of the meaning column in the instructional 
domain with the classroom data source row are undefined. This is not 
to say, however, that such data cannot be created at the classroom 
level by aggregating responses, e.g., student cognitive and 
attitudinal data aggregated to the class level for students represent 
this kind of information. Moreover, the general categories of 
substance (circumstances, activities and meanings) can imply different 
constructs for different entities. For example, circumstantial data 
for individuals refer to demographic/biographic data such as age, 
professional preparation, and so forth. For classrooms, however, 
these data refer to situational /archival information such as number of 
students, track designation, physical characteristics, etc. 

How then can we organize our sampler for the purposes we have 
intended? The answer is not easy and. perhaps, still alludes us. Do 
we organize items by instrument type (e.g., survey, interview, 

8 Many other survey and interview data collection systems wp-e also 
reviewed. These included (a) the Cincinnati Public School survey 
information system, (b) the Connecticut School Effectiveness 
Interviews and questionnaires, (c) the School Improvement^Surveyro. 
the Mid-Continent Regional Educational Laboratory, and (d) the surveys 
and interviews from Edmonds' School Improvement Project. 
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observation)?. . .by data source (e.g., student, teacher, parent)?. . .by 
conmonpldce (e.g., people, teaching practices, communication, 
problem-solving)?. ..etc.? No single approach seems obviously superior 
and each has its. drawbacks. The tack we have taken represents a 
compromise of conceptual integrity with expediency. Our first 
allegience is to the substance of systemic evaluatior; ano the inquiry 
process we envision for schools and districts in order to generate 
this substance. But procedurally, data collection will ordinarily 
proceed by developing instruments targetted for desired data sources. 

Thus, our rirst cut at organizing Appendix A is by data source, 
facilitated for reference by color-coding to each source. Within each 
data source, information is organized around ccimonplace headings that 
we feel are useful depending upon the infonnation we have 
selected for the data source. We have further categorized some 
information for teachers into circumstances, activities, and meanings 
to illustrate how these categories are implicit in all infonnation. 

The necessary elementary and secondary differences are handled 
within each data source with one exception. Student instruments are 
likely to be quite different in substance and reading level depending 
upon the age/grade level intended. Most of these differences are 
captured by subdi vicing students 'into three separate data sources: 
secondary and upper and early elementary students. 

Interview and observation data are also crucial, an:: ^^rov'de a 
rich basis for augmenting the interpretive validity o"^ '. ••jrvev 
r'esul ts and furthering, in general, the understandi nq of what goes on 
in the school. But good interview and observation data are ^uch move 
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difficult to come by than good survey data. Interviewers and 
observers need training and data collection and analysis are more time 
consuming. If, however, judicious selections can be made of the 
information needs most suitable to interview and/or observation 
methods, the results can be worth the effort. For illustration, we 
include only teacher interview questions and some ideas for classroom 
and staff meeting observations. But readers should be aware that, 
other schoolwide observations can be important (e.g., student 
socialization patterns; faculty lounge activities; etc.) and that 
other significant persons might be interviewed (e.g. , students, 
parents, administrators, district staff, board nenbers, etc.). 
Although we have not included samplers of survev and interview 
questions for principals, almost all of the questions devised for 
teachers can be used (or translated with Jiinc" wording changes) for 

principal questions. 

H anally, there are many other calo sources aiic .-.ocuments that -ve 
have net directly illustratea. rounselcrs, district adfli ni strators . 
suecial education staff, school boa-'d members, representatives of 

^^..j .--oc --n the coirirnuni tv . commuiiity Tienicers at large 

;otno^ then .---ali these data sources could asked .'i^ 

-elevant^ nu-v :^ \:;e questions ilreaJy incluJea ^or teo.:*^ers ar^J 
,^arents. l:- schooKide curricuijn planrinc vbsvs, ext-en^ely 



• A list of topics taught or to be taught during the year, 

• A list of skills taught or expected to be taught during the 
year* 

• A list of texts (by title and publisher), learning kits, 
commercial programs and workbooks used or expected to be used 
during the year'. 

" Samples of t^sts or quizzes given or to De given to students 
duri ng the year.. 

• Samples, of assignments or assignment sheets given or to be 
aiven to students during the year. 

P roceaures 

■^e cannot present here al' that there "is to conducting good, 
desc-^jtive studies using survey^ interview, observation, and document 
-eview r^ethodolo^es. Our best advice is to organize a task force with 
a couple of persons experienced m this are'i or ^'illing to do some 
-^ementary reading of ^'how- to-do- i t' tyoe books, -our reaa-ings come 
to mi nd that would be appropriate to this task: questionnaire :es'?n 
.V- cittitu.^- measurement ^:Oppenhein, 13Dt:s content analysis anc 
■j-^ootr-iis^ ve measurement i k -i poendorf f , 1:^80 a-c: *^ebo, et al l?o- ; 
a ce::e-ai ':^o:^k :r ^.-vej, r^c I'^e-'-^ew metnocis :e.::., ;^ar:!bie, 1^^:^- 
^e:cm^e'^Oi^ 1 1 OPS >^ead^'^cs -ass^-^cm cose-'vat- j-^ '^etno.is :v: 
'w,--: in *;^e ob>e"v^:v::r section o^ •M.}percm x A\ 
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'..jrv.-.-/ and u.tervie-w mefnr.ooi oqy . Already m=^.n.v pollsters are 
,j,u':ui.l\n^ .urvty i ntc..-vi ews by phone using micros for both prompting 
tr,c, intr.rvi'-wer wi in questions and then storing the interviewee's 
'■<• -4,. on '...-<,. A"l ■,r::ji;oh niany districts and schools currently do not 
n„vr: ..dr-r,udt<' ini c ror,';mputer resources, they vn H ni just a few ye^^rs.. 
>.r::'. wii: soon be f f i c •; eptl y inexpensive and proliferous to change 
. •■- T - the way i rf orriiati on is typically gathered. 

.HMder iMis scen^jr.r,; 'software ould be developed that would 
, . the '-lilirf; '..-t survey., ^^nd sur vey -"iuestions and would 
.,r,r! ..T.ore ti-.e re',pon'."' of students, teachers, etc. 
-,-:.,riO'-r,T.. „.,jijld Mt o..s.n. f-nter their nane I'or pre-assigned ib 
v,'-.'-,, respond to guesti-'is as prompted , be branched ,.s necessary to 
.-;.!t<-.-il cour," cont.-nts. ond Lr, --(.f er'er.rpd to spc-ClflC 
' .■•,-,r.-./;;<-r !Cf!'.. -juestiorrur, n.'.y would need not be done in one 
,,M.:r.-.. i^espon-.-'-nts could return another time and pick up where they 
Y, ..yr..' in the evMi %orne item', were OinltV-d. they could 
;.f',nipr--d to ccmtjlete V. '<..r indic<ite their wish not to answer 
'r.-i... '-rdir,o-i^ M.^rcorne 'idta monageiiient problems become 

,ivt.>!. f.ornpletm response prciocols are now stored and ready for 
.,M.,;v-. i-. outomotically. Hultip w.- s.^mpl mgs of the same secondary 
. ,,r,- -in „iffere".t period-, c-.n be easily managed by prompting thein 
^nly ^-se for 'jr-ir.ogr iuhi c an^' c.hool wi de data while prompting them 

-■■-:Tr;7lr-:;^;\'c:'''^^^^Tc^■n^^^o we have in mind for a moderately sized 
• wn. r>s,ry '^chool could easily be accommodated by two dozen 48K 
micros -ach with a floppy disk drive, and one central hard disk 
..rive.' We could put this hardware together currently for under 

In a fr-w years time, this configuration coyld be well under 
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repeatedly for data pertainirsg to eac[i J ass in which they were. ' 
sampl ed. 

As complex as th^s system sounds, it is relatively 
straightforv;ard and can be programed easily. In fact, currently 
availcil .J cur^'iculum authoring syr.tems can be "tricked" to perfonn 
exactly thi:> service. The m;>rL* sophisticated authoring systems allow 
TO- ley.' input, branching , ./uesti on prompting, and response storage. 
Thus, instead or author nrj curriculum text and performance items, 
survey instructions c^nd questions can be authored; and t^e whole 
irfonriation sy^tern as described above can be created.' 

fipe caution<iry note, rjcwever: The Orwell ian reality of the age 
of 1 r,: orrnafKH. si gri i ^ i cant ly exacerbates the ever-present problems of 
i::fonnation security and respondent confidentiality. Confidentiality 
ofhi .-jnor.y::ii tj- :^r;o d^>;dys :;een h-uidled by establishing trust or 

im-inotinij iO codes r^--sp^ cti vel y . Certainly, computerizing the 
entire process makes it easy to keep track of respondents. Linking 
t,-j(.her re^. ponses to those of their students in their classrooms or 
linking ^ ^.dents' responses one year with their responses the next 
year are necessary data management UAs if certain correlational or 
longitudinal analyses are to be done. These tasks, of course, require 
,j "div tonary" that l^nks names to ID ■ jinDers. It may well be that 
the future holfis a climate of increasing distrust, and that analyses 

L-quiring respondent confidentiality will be a thing of the past. 
.Mevf-rthel ess , valuable information can still be obtained in 
cross-sectional surveys. Anonymity can be guaranteed by not requiring 
10 entry and by having each respondent complete their survey in one 
sitting with the computer. 
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T HE HUMANIZATION OF DATA: 
ANALYSIS AND REPORTING 



Many professionals and lay persons both inside and outside of the 
educational research and .chooling communities have never been ena- 
moured with the notion of quantifying the meaning of circumstances and 
events in social settings. To exacerbate matters further, the 
exponential rise of high technology has propelled us into an "age of 
information." The only way to escape being "computerized" is to 
disenfranchise oneself from economic life no credit cards, no 
driver's license, no insurance policies, no catalog subscriptions, and 
so forth. Our telephones will soon be just as commonly used as data 
entry ports as they are for casual verbal communication with friends. 

Our guess is that these societal changes, coupled with past sen- 
timents regarding "research-type" activities, will make those people 
we have targetted as potential data s Jjrccs even less sanguine and 
more cynical and suspicious - regarding the ben^Mits of the kind of 
systemic evaluation process we have been describing. If we are cor- 
rect (and ?ven i^ we are not)^ it is incumbent upon us to insure that 
information systenis be made for people to use -■• that is, no t be made 
to use people . 

Much of what we will outline in this chapter will not be suffi- 
cient to overcome ,.ieso concerns. What is necessary, we have argued 
is the cultivation of an attitude towards information that makes it an 
intrinsu part of professional inquiry in an organizational environ- 
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to the effort. 

therefore, t.at co„.ide.a.,e. eHo.t H .Irecte. towa.O 
..velop.., t., of c,i.ate for l.^uir, ^e1., su^este.. we tun, .0 

several ot.er ™ore technical features for ..a.in, data ™cre f , t for 

Ti,»,;e fea-ures can be conveniently organised 
Human consumption. These tea.ures 101 

„„der the headings of analysis and reporting methods. 

Analy si s 

„e would li.e to thin, ahout analysis in a general way. namely as 
the processes hy which large guantitles of ,nf„™ation „re su^.rized 
„ facilitate interpretations which, ,n turn, facilitate the larger 
,n<,uiry effort. Su^ari.ing such things .s personal experiences. 
.„ecdotal opservations. s„c,opol it,cal -hi storical analyses, responses 
to attnude/opinion statements, and scores on student «chieve.,ent 
tests ar^e al 1 examples of analytic processes. In other words, analy- 
sis Should not he thought of as applying only to those in-tances where 
„e have quantified our observations. 

„.,ving taken this general stance, we delihectely narrow our 
foc.s to the more quantitative s,de of information, primarily because 
„, how easily such data are obtained ane how easily the, can be 
,„lsanalyzed, mi sco^uh . ated an.i.o, mis i nterpreted. H „ur remarks 

ir iroT^gTo^-O-^itative analyses and cHtical inguiries^are not easy 

matters either. "ter farther: «tllis {WS). 

those interested in pursnin, ^he , atur f nth 
[..,tton (1980) and Berlak and Berla< llTOJl. 
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ill be divided between those relating to the reliabilit;, and validity 
of measurements ( psychometrics) and those relating to the suiTiiiary of 
these measurements for interpretation (description). The very impor- 
tant issues of aggregation and units or levels of analysis cut across 
these ate.inries and will be addressed within each. 
Psvchome 



Perha()S T:he most important problem in psychometri cs is to .-ver- 
come two kinds of attitudes that tend to polarize people into eit^u-r 
M two belief "camps": the "mystique of quantity" or the "mystique of 
ouality." The extreme position in the fo.Tiier camp i emhodied in the 
expression. "It vou can't measure it. that ain't it." And the oppo- 
site extrvme in the latter caiv/ -- "If you can measure it, that ain't 
•it." i See '\apl an , 1^'0-1 . ) 

^s with all false di ctiotomi es , tr:e truth is soniosvhere in between 
and rooted u^ pragmatism. It is unreasonable to believe that thp 
.ithematical p 'wer inherent in nu'^ibers somehow transcends the strenuth 
(or weakness) their connections with properties they presumably a--,- 
measuring. It is equal Iv unreasonable to assume that numbers assigned 
to reifiod concepts (such as "self-esteem" and "principal leadership') 
earuiot possibly repres-'nt anythin:; meaningful. 

fhe ultimate arbitrator of the meaning ot measurement is experi- 
ence. Ihis is why the notions of reliability and validity were inven- 
ted. To the extent that the numbers (i.e.. measuremen t-.^ can be re- 
plicated, they are reliable. More importantly, to the extent that 
tl-.ey serve the measurement purposes i ntendei^>--they are v.njri. The key 
word, here is p urpose . Depending upon the purpose, the evidential 
arguments for reMability and validity may differ. 
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M!*st tor- t^e ccntont sa'^o^tv .ira sooo-o tn- oro^io ^ ■ 



-itor-nat ' on. /ontent v.O^iliTs i> ^ t.v-* ' .\r OO'iooo: >o -Os^ oo.o ^ 
v.ro oor:struct .lo^M oveii^ont tests. It. 's e^sen:K>^Vv a o-ooo-^ 
OT iiuUo'i'fu: Uo'^^ oo'UO'it to mstr;K-t^ or\il ^onto'^t, ^-o., tno ^Oo'^^o 

ufii: or ^^^so'O o:\iocnveN a^ui :i-;o i ' : s , ^-owiodoe, anv! 
.cK'orstandi 'ui> --r^^Oil ^y tMost^ ob;octivos- ;.i).owise, the ^ten> 

..--vov'^. — tc>rviOw- an.1 o^^o^^at^on so^iedulos ^lUiSt natohod Vo tMo 
.ontont t^ov .r-o dosKv-o to a^^oss. A ooncoot >iiOh .^s ■start 
.. ohosivetioss- nuiN o' .--ta-t ooncorn to t^'o oroarn :.at ^ ona' >^o-k 
.>Mv^ ronnuvit v) a si:^nvt. :nit -<itmn t^^?' oonto^^ ot that sohoo*, a 
.-ono^M'^t t^v..^ ''staTf ooho^ ^ voiu^ss ^ nooa:- to ht^ V - : od ^O'^ i ^- 

v-'io;is :^ioa'' ;;ur>. ooes ^t ' =M>rose':t s;;orort^ f-: on.-/ ^ -o-. ^ Xru^X ' 
.-,^.inH-t^ i^u-.ralo^ :onrnt,^'ont: • tv^ otc/^ ;\M.K-:.nnc: ..on th^^ O-o 

,\M.t,w,t afv^N-.^s, ^ Mio^> as thoso !'! 0 w ^ s t S; ■'raohc- 

Ni-rvos , Work . vT-on:!U-U sr. -'on^ >^noht ^o wr^tto'^ a';0 tnooi out. 

use tfu^ tO!-^n V^*Ovi^^^ it/ to roiM'OsO'U tho aod^H'O^ to w^U'h 
■■■^\K;or ai;0'Vk-its, stinuilatos. orovokcs o- otfuvv.;>c taoi'Uatt's 
-M'V'Mt!]! v-omniwnK.at 1 0!i ^otwoen ^taf^ 'io inqu<^-> p'm^oo^s. 

-o^Thnity o=if^ onU he done ov the staft au^-'ino \ ^ ^ou-so 
^ Suppose the T^^LiO of v:oreasif^o oaro'^t invo1 Vermont :n 

s,)io.-l at raws is {iwAcv liel i ber*a t ^ on . Suppose the ri-ujlts ot a parr: 
.urvey questior reoarain.i the roa^ons they have tor teolmo 
vh SfM^t ranch! sed :rom school aviaii^s are advlevl to the ; n !" 0'-^,U' o** 
Pr-ouoht to oear on tie inquiry. If t'-.> results load to a ^' so what^" 
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A ^ t. J ■ ^! i S I ;!L-. vi ^ ^ t; "1 n 1 t i • : ■ ' t 0 .1 v 0 ' i.' ? ' ^ 

■O'-f ;i>r' vo'- v'xp ti onsn ' OS between .:o'':ct,';-ts . 1" > 
^t srhvU^i^n^:. ^ o^' o va^Ti^w ^ . ^. ^ t e >cer*os wer-o ^t^t^f^ni necl th'*ou-:h 
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To illustrate hov<^sin^ tabulations of data can facilitate staff 

inquiry, we briefly recount the events of a staff meeting at one 

elementary school /• - . 

A continuing^isstr§^ at Nuvo Elementary School concerned cur- 
riculum balance and the role of content area specialists. 
Prior to this meeting it had been suggested that staff 
really didn't know how much time was being devoted to vari- 
ous subject areas in each grade level Sc As an approxima- 
tion to this bit of iTjissing knowledge, staff responded to a 
question asking for the approximate^ weekly number of hours 
allocated to each, of. 10 subject area divisions (see ques- ^ 
tion #40, Teacher Survey, Curriculum and Instruction sec- 
tion). Since teachers at this school taught in 10 teams 
(of 2-3 teachers} each) spread across grade levels, teams 
(rather then individuals) reached consensus on this item; 
and the 10 team responses were arrayed and presented as 
iiput to the staff meeting. 

' Preliiuirlary discussion began around the nature of the item 
itself and the difficulty of cutting, up the hours of the 
day to correspond to the subject matter categories. Thus, 
to some extent, the hours indicated by teams were not rea- 
listic. Yet all teams felt that the general patterns in 
the data "rang true." These patterns were two-fold: (1) 
There were extreme imbalances In the time allocated to 
different content areas and (2) The natiire of those imbal- 
ances were very different in different grade levels and. 
teams* These observations fed back nicbly into the major 
thrusts of the issue. First, what ought be the curricular 
balance between subject contents, shouTJ it be different at 
different grade levels, and, if so, hovi ccin balance be 
' maintained in the continuum from one grade level to the 
next? \ ; 

Bv:t the original criticism of the survej^ question really 
highlighted a second thrust. How separable are content 
areas, and to what extent do we (and should we) teach sub- 
jects (e.g., reading, math and science) together as they 
naturally occur within a thematic unit (e.g., ecql.ogy)? 
This query, of course, raised the role of\content special- 
ists, as being "outside class" resources Versus being regu- 
lar liembers of a^ tea:^ with special talents that can be 
shared with other staff as needed. 
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This is enough of a scenario to make our point regarding how 
simple (not simplistic) survey results can facilitate ^quiry. It 
should also be noted that content validity and credibility issues were 
implicit in this senario and could be made explicit during the course 
of the inquiry. 

For the purposes of illustrating what we mean by simple data 

tabulation, consider a hypothetical set of results ^r a couple of 

survey questions responded to by a sample of 148 parents of children 

at an elementary school. The questions are: 

1. Students are often given the grades A, B, C, D, and FAIL to. 
describe the quality of their work. If schools could be 
graded in the same way, what grade would you give to this 
school? 

[ ] A [ ] B [ ] C [ ] D [ ] F 



2. When you have to contact the school regarding your child (or 
children), how quickly does the school respond to your 
request? 

I ] The school usually responds quickly. 

l^'fhe school responds, but after some delay. 
[ ] The school usually doesn't respond at all. 

] I have never had to contact the school. ^ 



The simplest and most straightforward method of analyzing the 
data is to compbte percentages of response to each question. for the 
entire sample of respondents. For example, the distribution for the 
"grading of school" iteni is as follows: » 
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TABLE 1 



Number 

of Percent • 

Grade P^'nts ( of respondents ) - 

A 25 \- 17.5 

B .41 28.7 

C 32 22.4 

0 27 18.9 

F 18 12.6 

missing (5) ( 3.4 of total) 

total TW^ 



What is a particularly high (or low) response percentage? The answer 
is up to you and others who have some understanding of the community 
and the particular item in question. It is clear from the 
distribution that the modal grade category is "B" with almost half the 
parents grading the school above average. Yet> "^5 individuals are 
quite unhappy with the schools, i.e., an estimate of almost one-third 
of the parent population. In the case of an ordinal Vririable such as 
I this item, o.ne can assign sequenti^Ljuimerical values to the responsie 
1 categories and compute means and standard deviations. If A = 4, B = 

j 

! 3, C = 2, 0 = 1, and F = 0, the parents of this school rate it a 2.2 
(a "C+") on the typical, 4-point grading scale. Clearly, no one 
statistic (like the mean) can substitute for the descriptive meaning 
contained "^in the table itself. Statistics are useful sumiaries to 
facilitate further research analyses; but to facilitate further 
di a1 ogue , the actual „di^tri button of resul ts 1 s more irsefurr' ^ 

Categories can be combined to highlight trends; for example, 
above average, average, and below average categories can be derived as 
follows: 
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TAB' 
NuPl 

4^ Percent 
Grade Parent ( of respondents) 

46.2 
22.4 
31.5 

( 3.4 of total) 



The treatment of data becomes more ^:mA^ when relationships are 
investigated. Suppose we which to know if parents who grade the 
school more (or less) favorably, feel that the school is more (or 
less) responsive to their direct requests regarding their child. The 
following is a crosstabulation of the responses made to the two items 
in question: 

TABLE 3 ^ 

A When you have to contact the school 

/ - regarding your child (or children), 

^ how quickly does the school respond 

to your request? 

' COLUMNS 

Never 



Grade 


Quickly 


After 
Delay 


Doesn't 
Respond 


Contacted 
School 


Totals 


y ' Above 

average 


395 
59.1'' 


12 
18.2 


i 10 
15.2 


5 

7.6 


66 
46.2 


Average 

ROWS 


11 
34.4 


8 

25.0 


9 

28.1 


4 

12.5 


32 
22.4 


Bel ow 
average 


8 

17.8 


9 

20.0 


13 
28.9 


15 

33 c3 


45 
31.5 

/' 


Total s 


58 
40.6 


29 
20.3 


32 
22.4 


24 
16.8 


143 
100.0 



a Number of parents 

b Percentages computed based on row totals 
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Above average (A&B) 66 

Average (C) 32 

Below average (D&F) 4S 

(Missing) '. ( 5) 



The "totals" row and column represent the marginal distr1biit.io.is; 
thus, the row totals repeat what we have already seen in Table 2. The 
column totals give us a marginal analysis of the new question on 
school response ti^ne. For example, over half (51%) see the school as 
responding; slightly over a fifth see the school as not responding; 
and less than a fifth have never contacted the school. This still 
doesn't tell us, however, anything about joint response tendencies in 
both items. Looking inside the table, cell percentages indicate that 
relatively more* parents who grade the school above average perceive 
the school as responding (especially "quickly"). Parents who grade 
the schpol average are more evenly divided on the issue. Parents who 
grade the school below average are relatively more prone to perceive 
the school as not responding or delaying in its^fesponse. (Notice 
also the marked tendency for these parents to be relatively more prone 
not to contact the school at all.) i 

Another kind of relationship question compares different 
respondent groups on the same item. Are parents, teachers and 
community-at-large groups similar/different in how they evaluate the 
school? The following table illustrate some hypothetical results:/ 



TABLE 4 
Grading of the School 





Above 




BsTow 


Total s 


Groups 


Average 


Average 


Average 


Parents * , 


66 


32 


45 


143 




46.2 


22.4 


31.5 


27.3 


Teachers 


20 


8 - 


2 ^ 


30 




66.7 


26.7 


6.7 


5.7 


Community- 


97 


150 


103 


350 


at-large 


27.7 


42.9 


29.4 


66.9 


Total s 


183 


, 190 


150 


523 


35.0 


36.3 


28.7 


100.0 



The^je results indicate the following trend: people nKrst close to the 
school (i.e. teachers) rate'the school most favorably, people directly 
associated with the school, (i.e., parents) rate it less favorably, 
and people not directly involved with the schools rate them 
unfavorably. (More specific comparisons between groups can be 
desribed for each grade category separately.) 

Again, the above examples are hypothetical and are for 
illustrative purposes only. Many different ways exist for examining 
single and multi -variable (item) relationships in survey data. The • 
best rule of. thumb is to select the simplest, most straightforward 
analysis and tabular display which best serves your purposes and which 
does not equivocate the data. Although we- have not used them here, 
other graphical displays such as bar charts and p1e charts are quite 
useful to convey, at a glance, the imporant trends in a body of data. 

• We do not want to overlook, however, the possibility of doing the 
kind of more complex analyses that can provide useful insights ir\t% 
the whole schooling process. These are the kinds of analyses that are 



niul ti variatVlindnwgTtudi na i in "nature ,' as"Tuggested "by the schematic 
shown previously in Figure 11. Such analyses will need to be 
conducted by persons with statistical and research experience, most 
likely at district or service center levels.- The analyses can be both 
conceptiondlly and statistically quite complicated, especially in 
terms of the unit-of-analysis issues, compounded even further when 
data are collected and analyzed over time. 

Reporting ^ 

We have already talked about the purpose and content of the re-" 
suits of data analyses as they may be reported to the staff. Here, we 
wish to comment on the process itself: who does it, how does it 
occur, and to whom and in what form are the results disseminated? 

In discussing the idea of a comprehensive information system with 

teachers, principals and district^ staff (including superintendents), . 

■ ' . * 

we have always been' greeted with at least these two responses: (a) The 

idea sounds greatl ~(b) Who's going to! do it, particularly the analy- 
sis and reporting in a time frame that doesn't outstrip the relevance 
of the data? Teachers, students, parents, etc. have been "burned" far 
too often by mindless exercises of data collection (usually surveys), 

the results of which never see the light of day or, if they do, are 

presented in a useless form, in a useless setting, and/or at a useless 
time. 

The inquiry process we have been referring to all along in this 
monograph overcomes the "mindlessness" of much that has gone on in the 
name of data collection. But there is no denying that resources are 
needed to carry off the plans we are outlining. ,We believe that most 
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of these resources already exist In district budsets if they are will- 
ing to do a little reconfiguration of priorities and make creative use 
of talent already in the system. Consider, for example, this possibi- 
lity for. getting analyses done,, and done quickly. Computer science is 
rapidly becoming commonplace as a recognized subject area in elemen- 
tary education on up through senior high school. Data processing, 
statistical analyses and the like will also become commonplace skills 
and activities as the information sciences are woven into existinq 
curricula. Students, then, become an excellent resource for perform- 
ing the data analysis tasks, and the data analysis tasks become an 
excellent "hands-on" learning experience for the students. 

Now, who gets the results and in what forms are they 
disseminated? The answers, of course, depend on the purpose of data 
collection and the "sophistication" of the targetted audiences. 
Obviously, the- most important recipients of data are those involved in, 
the inquiry effort that generated the need for data. In this case, we 
are of the opinion that an^ piece^f information worth feeding through 
the inquiry can (and must) be communicated in a way that is understood 

by all involved. 

However, it is also important to report results to persons who 
contributed information to the inquiry but are not necessarily di- 
rectly involved in it. For example, some students and parents may be 
(and ought to be) involved in discussions on curriculum balance, but 
many will not. The results of key survey items can easily be dissemi- 
nated to these groups through .school newspapers and/or bulletins. On 
some of the more "burning" issues pertaining to. school -conmunity rela- 



t1bns, perhaps administrators, teachers., parents, students, and commu- 
nity members should be brought together in order to hear the infoma- 
tion and determine what courses of action they could take together, 
sometimes it helps if separate meetings are held with each group 
first, followed by jojnt meetings. Various political as well as 
moral /ethical consi deflations always come into play when data of this 
-nature are collected for the purpose of social change and improvfj- 
ment. It is our view, however, that improvement is a direct function 
of the degree of meaningful involvement of all the people concerned. 

For the purposes of staff inquiry, within the school, at least 
two kinds of reports are envisioned: (l),a class-specific report of 
observation and aggregated student data within the class, targetted / 
for the teacher of the class and (2) a school -general report 
containing aggregated individual, class, and school level data (as 
appropriate), targetted for all school staff. In Appendix B. we have 
included samples of class-specific and school -general feedback reports 
that were used in A Study of Schooling . These reports include a range 
of statistical reporting methods, including means, correlations, 
cross-tabulations, frequency distributions. etc.^These reports are 
offered only- as' samples and not, necessarily as examples of how data 
ough^ to be reported for the particular needs of a school. In fact, 
the school level document is probably a better illustration of what 
might be called a "technical report" from which relevant items could 
be extracted and prepared in more visually graphic terms for specific 
staff discussions. 
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In concluding this section^ we note that the process of data 
analysis and reporting should never be regarded as a fait accompli. 
Each analysis, each report is only a device for furthing 
understanding. As such; they may suggest further analyses or 
reanalyses and different reporting mechanisms. 

As people in a social, setting, we desire closure but rarely, if 
ever, reach It, We must come to view our understandings as tentative 
but nevertheless viable bases for decision and action. Yet they must 
be continually tested by experience and be amenable to tnfcTrmed 
change. If this ceases to be the case, our understandings will be 
reduced to little more than dogma. 




I 
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APPENDIX A 



Teacher Questionnaire 
Secondary Student Questionnaire 
Upper Elementary Questionnaire 
Early Elementary^ Questionnaire 
Parent Questionnaire 
Teacher Interview 
School Data Form 
Staff Meeting Observation 
Classroom Observation Systems 




1 



TEACHER 
QUESTIONNAIRE 
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DEMOGRAPHIC/BIOGRAPHIC INFORMATION 



General ; 

1. Age: 

Sex: [ ] Male [ ] Female 

3. Current marital status: 

[ ] Single 

[ ] Married/Coupled 

4^ Nimber of children: 

\ ■ — • 

\ 

5. Do you have any children living with you who are of: 



Yes No 

Pre-school age .....[] [ ] 

Elementary school age . [ ] [ ] 

Secondary '^chool age ^ . . . [ ] '[ ] 

Post-seconmry school age [ ] [ ] 



6. Which one of the following categories best describes your racial/ethic 
background? 

[ ] White/Caucasian/Anglo 

[ ] Black/Negro/ Afro-American 

[ ] Oriental /Asian American 

I ] Mexican American/Mexican/Chicano 

[ ] Puerto Ri can/Cuban 

[ ] American Indian 

[ ] Other 

7. What is your approximate annual income? (Include your spouse's income if 
'married.) 

[ ] Less than $5,000 [ ] $15,000 - $19,999 

[ ] $5,000 - $9,999 [ ] $20,000 - $24,999 

^■[ ] $10,000 - $14,999 [ ] $25,000 or more 

8. During your childhood, how would you rate your family's income level? 
[ ] Low [ ] Middle [ ] High 

9. Do you live in the same comnunity ^in which this school is located? 
[ ] Yes [ ] No 
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10., a. If no , what is your best guess as to, the economic level of the 
. conmunity in which ^ now live? 

[ ] A lower econogric level than this school's comrunity 
[ ] The same economic level. as this school's conmunity 
CO A higher economic levpl than this school's conmunity 

b. Is the racial makeup\of the conmunity in which you now live: 

[ ] Similar to the racial makeup of this school's community 
[ ] Different from the racial makeup of this school's conmunity 



Professional Activities 

11. What is the highest academ)c credential that y(k hold? 
(Mark ohly one.) 

•' . . ' 

' [ ] High school diploma 

[ ] Associate's degree/Vocational certificate 
[ ] Bachelor's degree 

[] Master's degree /.-.n 'x un 

•[ ] Graduate/Professional degree [Ph.D., Ed.D., J.D., (Ll.B.), M.D., 

etc.] 

12. Have you done any post credential work in education? 
[ ] No 

[ ] Yes; If Yes: , ^, x 

a. Has it been primarily in the area of: (Mark only one) 
[ ] Subject matter 
[ ] Teaching methods 
[ ] Administration \ 
[. ] Other 

b. What was the main purpose of your post-credential work? (Mark 
only one) 

[ ] To change grade levels of teaching 
[ ] To change subject . 
[ ] To advance in the salary schedule 
[ ] To become an administrator 
[ ] For personal growth 

13. How many years of teaching experience have you had? V 

14. In how many different schools have you worked as d regular member of the 
school staff? 

]0 []5 
] 1 [ ] 6 

]2 , C]7 

] 3 [ ] 8 \ 

] 4 [ ] 9 or more 
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15. 



16. 



Have you taught at the following levels of schooling? 

Yes No 

Pre-school ........[][] 

Elementary [][] 

Middle/Junior High ....[][], 

Senior High ..[][] 

Post-secondary .[][] 

for each of the following fields, please nark Yes or No, indicating 
whether or not: (A) you majored or minored in that field in college; 
(B) you have had post-credential work in that field. 



A 

Major or 
Minor 



Field 

Engl i sh/Readi ng/Language Arts 
Math . . .,.„>.' ...... 

Social, Sciences 

Physical /Natural Sciences . . 
Computer Science 



Yes 
[ ] 



No 



The, Arts* . . [ ]' 

Foreign Language ,...[] 

Industrial Arts .....[] 

Business Education . [? 

Home Economics . . [ ] 

Physical Education .... i ... [] 
Special Education ...['] 



B 

Post-credential 
work 
Yes No 
[ ] 



[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
t 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 



* Visual arts;, crafts, music, drama/ theater, dance/creative movement, 
creative writing, filmnaking, photography 

17. How many years of adhrfni strati ve experience have you had in schools? _ 



18. Have you worked in schools as an adninistrator at the following levels 
schooling? 

Yes No , 



Pre-school 

El ementary . . . . 
Middle/Junior High 
jnior High . . . . 
P^st-secondary . - 




[ ] 
[ ] 
[ ] 
[ ] 
[ ] 
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19. a. Have you participated in any professional training programs (other 
han college work) during the past three years? 



[ ] Yes 



[ ] No 



If Yes: 



b. A list of topics is presented below. If you attended a program in 
which any of these topics were discussed, please indicate for each 
topic the group(s) which INITIATED the program. 

/ District Other 

School or Outside 
Staff County Agency 

Adult group clynamics (i.e., 
human relations, interpersonal 

relationships) . - . . [ ] 

Teaching methods or strategies ..'..[] 
Child growth/and development . . . . . . [ ] 



CI assroom management ...... . . . . [ ] 

Behavioral objectives/evaluation . . . . [ ] 

Curriculum development . . . . . *...[] 

Computer literacy .....[] 

Cross-cul tural /cross- 
national education . [ ] 

English/Reading/Language Arts C ] 

Math ./. ...... C ] 

Social Sciences ............[] 

Physical /Natural Sciences [ ] 

The Arts (visual arts, crafts, 

music, drama/theater, dance/ 
creative movement, creative 
writing, filnmaking, 

photography) [ ] 

Foreign Language [ ] 

Vocational /Career Education 

(shop, business education, 

home economics, etc.) [ ] 

Physical Education [ ] 

Other. . . . t [ ] 



[ ] 
[ ] 
[ ] 
[ ] 
C ] 
[ ] 
[ ] 

[ ] 
[ ] 
[ ] 
[ ] 
[ ] 



] 



[ ] 
I ] 
[ ] 



[ ] 
[ ] 



C ] 
[ ] 



c. Was your 



participation in these programs [ ] voluntary [ ] required? 



d. Are these programs generally: 



[ ] sought out by yourself? 
[ ] brought to your attention by 
others? 



20. How many educational organizations do you belong to? 

21. How many articles, books, reports, etc., in education have you read in 
the last year? 
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Professional Attitudes, Opinions, etc. 

22. Do you generally feel adequately prepared to teach in the following 
fields? 

Yes No, 

English/Reading/Language Arts. . 



Math . 

Social Sciences . . . . • 
Phy si cal /Natural Sci ences 
Conputer Sciences . • • • 

The Arts • * 

Foreign Language 

Industrial Arts . . . . < 
Business Education . . . . 

Home Economics 

PhysiQal Education . . . 
Special Education . . • 
General Education ... 



23. What was your primary reason for entering the education profession? 
(Mark only one) 

[ ] Working conditions — hours, holidays, summer vacations, job 



[ ] 
[ ] 

[ ] 

[ ] 
[ ] 
[ ] 
[ ] 

[ ] 



security, time off . ^ u «* ^,n«w"" 

Interest in subject, always wanted to be a teacher, felt called 
Reconmended by or influenced by others, such as parents, 
counselors, relatives, etc. . 
Inherent values in the profession; woric is rewarding, enjoyable, 
satisfying, etc. 

Scholarship(s) or fellowship to study, to become a teacher 

Like children/students/young people 

To help others, to be of service, to teach others 

Economic considerations; availability of job; unable to afford 

other kind(s) of training; to pay off loan, etc. 

Other 



"24. Looking back on your expectations before you started your present career, 
were those expectations fulfilled? 



[ ] Yes 



[ ] No 



25. If you had it do over, would you choose education as a professiwif 

[ ] Yes \ [ ] No ^ - 

26. In general, how much help do you feel professional training pf^ams are 
(or could be) to your own professional developmertt? 

Very 

Those initiated by: A lot Some Little None 

School Staff . . F 1 * * r 1 * * r 1 *' * r 1 

District or County F" n * * r i * * r i * * r 1 

Other outside agencies []...LJ..«LJ • • • L J 
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27. How much do educational organizations affect your: 

-Very 

A lot Some Little. None 

Working conditions []...[]...[].••[] 

Professional growth ...... []...[]. ••LJ^.^LJ 



I 



28. In general, how much help do you feel professional literature in 
education is to your own professional development? 

A lot Some Very little None 
[]. []< [] U ^ 
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PERSONAL WORK ENVIRONMENT 



Assignments 'w 

1. Indicate which one of the following best describes your usual teaching 
situation? 

r ] Teach alone in a selfrcuntained classroom v 
[ ] Menter of a teaching team 
[ ] Teach with one or more aides 

[ ] Teach alone with regular assistance from a specialist 
[ ] Teach with a student teacher 

[ ] Teach in a self-contained classroom wit^< informal assistance from 
one or more teachers 

2. Do you currently work in this school: 

[ ] Full time / ^ ^ 

[ ] Part.time 

3. How many years have you worked in this scho^ Dl? 

4. How many years have you worked for this school district? 

5. . Do you have another paying' job? (Mark only one) 

[ ] Yes^ during the school year only 
[ ] Yes, during the siBmier only 
[ ] Yes, during the entire year 
C ] NO 

6. Which of the following subject areas do you currently teach? 

English/Reading/Language Arts [ ] 

Math [ ] 

Social Sciences [/] 

Physical /Natural Sciences . v . [ ] 

Computer Sciences ^ . . \ .......... E ] 

The Arts ^ ; t ] 

Foreign Language 1 I ....*[] 

Industrial Arts .1 ....,.[] 

•Business Education «... . . [ ], 

Home Economics . ^ • [ ] 

Physical Education . [ ] 

Special Education J [ ]• 



i 
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7. 



What percentages of your typical work daycare spent in the following 
activities? . ' \ 



teaching 

preparation 

other school -related . 
personal (e.g., lunch) 



A. 



V 



% 
% 
% 
% 



10 0% 



Satisfaction 



9. 



Hypothetical ly, which one of the fell owing reasons would most likely 
cause you to leajve your present position? 

[ ] More money 

[ ] Severe staff conflict 

[ ] Higher status job . 
[ ] Inadequate physical plant and materials 
[ ] Personal conflict with the administration 
[ ] Personal frustration or lack of satisfaction with ny own job 
performance 

[ ] Difficult student population (or the characteristics of the student 
population) • 

Which one of your regular daily work activities do you like best and 
which one do you like least? 
(Mark only one in each column) 
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Bes 

Teaching (actual instruction) ........[ 

Teaching preparation (planning and preparing 

lessons, getting supplies, setting up rooms, etc.) . . . 

Disciplining students 

Working with ^ncJI vidua! students • • - ^ 

Required classroom routines (roll call, dismissal , etc.). . 
External classroom disruptions (P.A. system, students 

taken out of class, etc.) . . . .\ 

Testing and grading . . -.^ 

Required non-instructional chities (yard supervision, • 

meetings, clerical, inventory* etc.) . 

Formal interaction With other staff matters 

(conferring, organizing, etc.) 

Informal interaction wit other staff members 

(lounge, cafeteria, etc.) . 

Interaction with parents 

■ ■ *i. 

How much help do you feel you have in carrying out your job? 



Least 
C ] 



[ ] Not enough 



C ] Adequate 

\ r 



[ ] Too much 
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11. In general, how satisfied are' you with the current teacher evaluation system 
at this. school? - 



[ ] Very satisfied 
C ] Somewhat satisfied 



[ ] Somewhat dissatisfied 
C ] Very dissatisfied 



12. 



13. 



Indicate whether or not you would like to see the following changes ^n the 
current evaluation procedures used at this school. 

Yes 

Having different people do the evaluations C 3 

More frequent evaluations * ^ t 

Modified/different criteria used , * ' vr n 

Less frequent evaluation . . ? \L 3 

^ Mod+f4«d/dlf fe»^nt ways the results are . 

communicated- to you [3 

While you are oh the job, do you find that the school buildings, grounds, 
and facilities meet your needs: 

Yes No 

For work . [ 3 C 3 

For relaxation L 3 L J 



No 
[ 3 
[ 3 
[ 3 
C 3 

[ 3 



14. How s atisfied are you with each of the following areas of your planning 

' Wldly 
Satisfied 



and teaching? 
Settlnig goals 



Very , 
Satisfied 



Mildly Very 
Dissatisfied Dissatisfied 



Use of classroom space 
Scheduling time use . . 
Selecting instructional 



Evaluating students ... 

Selecting content, topics, 
and skills -"to be taught 

Grouping students -for - 
instruction 

Selecting teaching 

. techniques ...... 

Selecting learning 



t. 3 


. . [ 3 . . 


••£]••* 


. [ 3 


r 3 


. . [ 3.. . 


• • [ "1 • • • 


. . C 3 


[ 3 . 


. . [ 3 . .. 


. . [ 3 . . . 


. . [ 3 


[ 3 . 


. . .[ 3 . . 


. . C 3-. . . 


. . C 3 


[ ] . 


. : { 3 . . 


. . C 3 •■ 


. . . [ 3 


1.3 . 


. . [ 3 . . 


. ; [ 3 . . 


. . . C 3 


[ 3 . 


. . [ 3 . . 


. . [ 3 . . 


. . . C 3 

« 


[ 3 . 


. . [ 3 . . 


. . [ 3 . . 


. . . C 3 


t 3 . 


. . [ 3 . . 


. . [ 3 . . 


. . . C 3 
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ORGANIZATIONAL WORK ENVIRONMENT 



Physical Si ant Ratings 
1. 



Based upon your experience in this and other schools, how would you "grade" 
the following aspects of the physical environment; using the traditional* A 
F scale: a q r n f 

Buildings (structural) 
Grounds (design). . . 

Lighting 

Decor (paint, etc.) . 
Cleanliness . . : . . 
Space 

Restrooms ..... 
Classrooms . . . . < 



* A = Excellent; B = Good; C = Average; 0 = Poor; F = Failure 
f 

Professional Development 

2. Are te/achers given released time for in-service training programs? v 
[^] Yes * C ] No ' 

3. What is the maximun number of released days for in-service available to 
teachers per year? ^ 

4. In how many staff development programs have you participated during the last 
year? 

Those initiated by : . 

School .... . 

District/County • ._ 

Other, Outside Agencies • . 



5. In general, about how often do you atttend in-service training programs? 
[ ] Never 

[ ] Once* or twice per year 

[ ] Several times. per year or more 

6. In general, are the in-service programs you have attended formally 
evaluated? 



C ] Yes 



[ ] No ' 



r 



Have xou ever received the evaluation results of an in-service program you 
have attended? 



['] Yes 



[ 3 No 
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8. Is it possible for you to arrange for another person to take over your class 
so that you can be free to prepare your own work or engage in other 
professional activities? 



[ ] Ye^. [ ] No 

9. ^^ow often do yofak^^erve instruction in classrooms other than your own? 



Once or Three or more 
Nevfec Twice a Year Times a Year 

in this school [ ] Nv^^. ..[] C3 

in other schools []......[] [ ] 

10. Below is a list of wa^ys in which teacherl from one school miglrt have 
professional contacts with teachers from^ other schools. Indicate how often 
you have each of these types of contacts. 

Type of Contact 

Fairly 

Often 

In-service classes or workshops . . . > . [ ] 

Col 1 ege courses . . C ] 

Meetings of educational organizations . . [ ] 
Visiting other schools or receiving 

visitors from other schools t ] 

Formal conferences on specific topics . t. [ ] 
District comnittees .......... .i! ] 

Local, state or national 

government committees •/^ ..... I: ] 
Informally arranged consul/tfatidns to 

share problems, ideas, Wterials, etc. [' 1-^ 
Written correspondence •11 

11. Indicate: (1) whe^er or not any of the following resource people are 

dva-^ Table to you, and (2) whe'ttier or not you have consulted with any of then 
di-n'ng the last year.. 

(1) . \ AZ) . ' 

AvailableV 

. ^ yes Ro 

District personnel ^ . .\ [ ] • [ ] 

Intermediate educational 

agency/cbunty office [ ] [ ] 

Consul tants^or state or 

federal projects/ agencies .*..[] [ ] 

^^ntiments : . • 

12. How do you feel about the amount of time (e.g., released days) that you get 
^ per year for in-service/staff development?' 

[ ] Not enough. How many "K)re released days^uld yoo want ? 
[ ] Too much. How many ^'ewer released ddiys would you want T" 



Occasionally. 


Never 




. . [ ] 


:::.:::t^::: 


. . [.] 


[ ] . . . 


. . [ ] 


[ ] . . . 


. . [ ] 


[ ] . . . 


. . [ ] 


C ] . . . 


. . .[ ] 


..-....[]... 


. . [] 


■;.....[]... 


. / [ ] 


[ ] . . . 


. . [ ] 



Consul ted 


Tes 


No 


C ] 


[ ] 


[ ] 


[ ] 


[ ] 


C ] 



C ] Just right. 
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13 In oeneral how would you "grade" the in-service/staff development programs 
iSu hSve atteSSed over the ?ast year in terns of their contribution to your 
own professional growth? 



A , B C D F 
I " ' 

District/County 



■• • []..[]..[]..[]..[] 

Other outside agencies []..[]..,[ 3 C 3 •• C J 



14. Do you feel that you enough opportunities to obsere what goes on in other 
cl assrpoms? 

in this school? [ ]Yes [ ]No 

How many times per year would you like? . 

in other schools? []Yes [ ]No 

How many times per year would you like? 



15. In general, how much help do you feel professional contacts with other 
teachers in other schools are to your own professional development? 

[ ] A lot [ ] Some [ ] Very little [ ] None 

16. Indicate how valuable the following help has been to you. ^^^^rallv 

Very 0^ moderate Of only a Of practically 

valuable value little value no value 

' District personnel ....[] ...[]•••• C3 tJ 

Intermediate educational P , 

agency/county office .[J ...[]•••• LJ^'**. • lj 
Consultants for state or 

federal projects, . r -, 

agencies ....... L J . . • L J • • • • L J . . • • • l J 

17. If the circunstances of teac.ing as a profession coald be radically altered, 
how would you feel about these possibilities? strongly Mildly 

Endorse Endorse Rejecl 

a. An 11- month salaried year with 2 surmer . 

months devoted to staff development and planning. L J • • • L J • • • l j 

b. Four dao's per week of classroom instruction; one 
day per week staff develoment and planning 

(Students receive instruction all 5 d^s per r n r i r i 

week) . L J . . . L J .-'.- L J 

18. To what extent do you feel that the following factors "mitigate against 
quality staff development? ' To a Large To Soma ^\ Not At 

Extent Extent 

Principal's attitude • C 3 t 3 

District office attitude L J L J 

Parent/conminity attitude ri'*'ri 

School board attitude . t J L J 

Teacher union attitude L J L J 

Your own attitude • • I- J J 



All 

. r ] 

. I ] 

. [ ] 

. [ ] 

. [ ] 

. [ ] 
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Contact/Conimini cation 
Activities: 

19. About how many meetings of the total school staff have you attended this 
year? . 

C ] All C ] Most . 

[ ] Few [ ] None 

20. ( Secondary teachers only. ) About how many meetings of your departnient staff 
have you attended this year? 

[ ] All . C 3 Most 

[ ] Few C ] None - 

21. For approximately what percentage of the teaching staff do you feel you know 
each of the following things? • 

a. The viay they behave with students ; J 

b. Their job competence • • • • J 

c. Their educational beliefs * 

22. Indicate? (A) How often do you talk with non-teaching professionals (e.g., 
guidance counselors, curriculum/special education specialists), and (B) who 
usually initiates these discussions? 

[ ] Once per day [ ] Once per month [ ] Non-teaching professional 

[ ] Once per week [ ] Never ^ [ ] You y 

23. Indicate: (A) How often you talk with your principal for each of the 
following purposes and (B) who usually initiates these discussions. 

A : P 

Once per unce per Once per ' \ 

Day Week Month (or less) Never Principal You 

Pupil discipline . . .[ J . . . L J . . -L J . • • • TT. • • L J • • -t -I 

Curriculum or ri ri'ri 

instruction ...[]...[] E 3 * * * * r i * r i •* * r 1 

Parent(s) C, ] • • • C \] f * * [ 1 * * [ ] 

Staff relations ...[]...[] N * * * r i * r i * *M 

Own job/performance. .[]...[] L J • • • • L J • . • l j • -l j 

24. Does the principal engage in formal Classroom observation at this school? 
[ ] Yes C ] No ^ 

25. How many times has (did) the principal observed (observe) your cl assroan( s) : 

this year? 

last year? 
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26. Which of the following best describes the principal's feedback to you 
following classroom observation? 

a. Feedback occurs: b. Feedback generally concerns: 

[ ] never t ^ Instructional issues 

[ ] sometimes, informally CI Non-instructional issues 

[ ] always, post-observation ' • 

conversation 

Sentiments; ' 

27. Would you say that your total staff meetings are usually concerned with 
matters that are: 

[ ] Very important to your own job 
[ ] Moderately important to your own^ob 
[-] Of. litt)e importance to your own job 
[ ] Not at all important to your own job 

28. ( Secondary teachers only.) Would you s^ that your departnent meetings ar^ 
usually concerned with meters that are: 

[ ] Very important to your own job 

[ ] Moderately inportant to your own job . 

[ ] Of little importance to your own job 

[ ] Not at all important to your own job 

29. How inportant do you think it is for all members of this staff to know quite 
a bit about what is actually being taught at different grade levels or in 

-different departments in this school? 

[ ] Ve»7 important C 3 ModerateTy important 

, [ ] Of only little importance [ ] Not at all important 

30. In talking with your principal about each of the following issues, indicate: 
(A) how helpful these discussions are (or would be) and (B) how often you 
would like to have these discussions. 

A _1 B 

~Ver7 Somewhat Not very Wore About {,the Less 
Purpose t Helpful Helpful Helpful Often Same Often 

Pupil discipline . ..[]...[]...[]••••[ 3 X 3 •• -t ^ 

Curriculun or" ri-ri 

instruction :.•..[]■...[ 3 ••• L ] ... .L J ... L J •• .L J 

Parentis) [ ] . . . [ ] . . . L 3 . ■ . .C J • • • L J • . -L J 

Staff relation^ ...[]...[]... L 3 ... .l J •• ^ L J •• J 

My own job r i r l r 1 

performance . . . . [ 3 . . . L 3 . . . [ J . • . -L J . . . L J • . .L J 
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31. To what -extent do you agree or disagree with the following statements 
pertai ni ng to your school ' s work envi ronment: 



6 = strongly agree 3 = mldly disagree 

5 = moderately agree 2 = moderately di sagree . . . - 

4 = mildly agree 1 = strongly disagree 

6 5 4 3 2 1 

(1) Staff members have all of the information 
they need to have in order to do their 

jobs well. .....[]..[]..[]..[]. .[ ]. .[ ] 

(2) Information is shared between teachers 
from different departments > teams, or 

grade levels []..[]..[]..[]..[]..[] 

(3) The principal knows the problems faced by 

the staff. . .......... []..[]..[]..[]..[]..[] 

(4) Staff members don't listen to each other . .[ ]. .[ ]. .[ ]. .[ ]. •[ ]. .[ ] 

(5) Meetings are usually dominated by a few 

individuals []..[]..[]..[!..[]..[] 

(6) Information is shared between teachers 
within the same departinent^ team, or 

gracte level []..[]..[]..[]..[]..[] 

(7) . The principal frequently seeks out the 

ideas of staff members []..[].•[]..[]..[ ]• .[ ] 

(S) Staff members feel free to cocnainicate 

with the principal .....'[]..[]. .[ ]. .[ ]. .[ ]. .[ ] 

(9) Staff members have vaguely defined roles . .[ ]. .[ ]. .[ ]. .[ ]. .[ ]. .[ ] 

(10) Goals and priorities for this school /are 

clear. . .*....[]..[]..[]..[ ]i .[]..[ ] 

(12) work objectives are very clear and 
specific; I know exactly what I am to do 

as a staff member []..[].•!]• •[ ]• •[ ]• •[ 1 

(13) The principal lets staff members know what 

is expected of them. []..[].•[]•.[]. •[ ]• •[ ] 

(14) The role of the principal is clearly 

understood by staff members. ........[]..[]. .[ ]. .[ ]. .[ ]. .[ ] 

Probl ems/Probl em-Sol vi ng/Deci si on-Maki ng 
Activities: . ^ 

32. School staffs my work on problems in a total group effort, or they may 
tackle problems in subgroups. Think about the way your staff usually works 
on problems. Which one of the following statements best describes the way 
your school staff works? 

[ ] This staff works on most problems as a total group. ^ 
[ ] Most problems are deaTTwith in subgroups of staff members. 
[ ] T^FoFlems are dealt with pearly equally as often both is a total group 
and in subgroups. 
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33 In the oast year, how many hours of staff interaction time has been devoted 
^ fsLb^Shingind for reinforcing a procedure or process for solving 

\ problems at this school? 

34 Tf vou were to envision the typical problem-solving process at this school, 
Kufd yoJ^alS percentages of time spent to the following categories: 



Problem focused: 
Dialogue. 

Decision-making . 

Action-taking 

Evaluation 

Non-problem focussed activities 



% 
% 
-% 
% 



Sentiments: 

35. Below is a list of things that codld be problems at any school. 

(A) For each one. indicate the extent to which you think it is a problem 
at this school. 



(B) Choose the one biggest problem at this school. 
(Mark only one) ^ 

Not a RTnSr Major 
problem Problem Problem 



a. Student misbehavior . . . . L J 

b. Poor curriculum C ] 

c. /Prejudice/Racial conflict . L J 

d. Drug/Alcohol use. . . 

e. Poor teacher or teaching. . L J 

f. School too large/Classes 
overcrowded ..,...••[]- 

g. Teachers don't dicipllne . _ 
students L J 

h. Busing for integration. . . L J 

i. Inadequate or inappropriate 
distribution of resources 
(e.g.. personnel, buildings, 
equipment, and materials) . [ ] 

j. The administration at this 
school •....[] 

k. Lack of student interest^ 
(poor school spirit, don't 
want to learn). L J 



TT 
[ ] 
[ ] 
[ ] 
[ ] 

[ ] 

■ [ ] 
[ ] 



.TTT 
. . [ ] 
. . [ 1 
. . [ ] 

. . [ : 



. [ ] 

. [ ] 
.'[ ] 



[']...[] 
[]...[] 

[]...[] 



B 



THE ONE 

Biggest Problem 
. . L J T 



[ ] 
[ ] 
[ ] 
[ ] 



. . , [ ] 



[ ] 
[ ] 



[ ] 
[ ] 

[ ] 
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m. 
n. 

0. 



p. 

q. 



r. 
s. 

t. 



Tlota 
problan 

Federal, state or local 

policies and regulations 

that interfere with \ 

education . . [ ]\ 

Desegregation [ ] • 

Lack of parent interest/ 

support ....[]. 

Lack of staff interest in 
good school -conmunity 

relations ....[]• 

Student language problems . [ ] . 
How the school is organized 
(class schedules, not enough 
time for lunch, passing 

periods, etc.) [ ] • 

Staff relations ..,....[]. 
Standards for graduation and 
academic requirements ...[]. 
Vandalism <. [ 1 • 



A 

Minor 
Problem 



[ ] 
[ ] 

[ ] 



B 



[ ] 
[ ] 



[ ] 
[ ] 

[-] 
[ ] 



Major 
Problem 



[ ] 
[ ] 



[ ] 
[ ] 



[ ] 
[ ] 

[ ] 
[ ] 



THE ONE 

. Biggest Problem 



[ ] 
[ ] 

[ ] 



[ ] 
[ ] 



[ ] 
[ ] 

[ ] 
[ ] 



36. How many members of this staff .do you think ;are spending a lot of the time 
and effort on those problems which you marked as major? 



Very 

Few Some 
0% 10% 



Moderate Considerable Almost 
Numbfir Nimber All 
33% . ^ 67% 90% 100%^ 



[ ] 



[ ] 



[ ] 



[ ] 



[ ] 



37. What do you think are the chances for success in solving those problems v*iich 
you marked as major? 

[ ] Very good chance 

[ ] About 50-50 

[ ] Very little chance 

38. How often do important problem-solving activities occur in staff meetings? 
Always Fairly Often Occasionally Very Little Never 

[ ] [].......[]..,.."..[']:....[] 

39. To what extent do you agree or disagree with the following statements 
'« pertaining to your school's work environment: 



6 = strongly#agree . 
5 = moderately agree 
4 = mildly agree 



3 = mldly disagree 

2 = moderately disagree 

1 = strongly disagree 
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(1) When decisions are made. It Is usually 
clear what needs to be done to carry 

them out. . 

(2) People do a good job of examining a lot 

of alternative solutions to problems before 
deciding to try„one . . 

(3) The principal usually makes most of the 
Important decisions that affect this 
school. • 

(4) People are Involved In making decisions 
which affect them 

(5) When a problon comes up, this school has 
viable procedures for working on It . . . . 

(6) The staff usually makes most of the 
iiT|)ortant decisions that affect this 
school 

(7) I feel that I can have Input Ireggrdlng 
Important decisions that affect me 

(8) We solve problems; we don't just talk 
about them. 

(9) The principal usually consults with other 
staff members before he/she makes decisions 
that affect them. ............. 

(10) The staff makes good decisions and solves 
problems well , . . . 

(11) If I have a school -related problem, I feel 
th^re are channel s open to try to get the 
problem resolved 

(12) Thej principal uses group meetings to solve 
Important school problems 

(13) It Is often unclear as to who can make 
decisions 

(14) After decisions. are made, nothing Is 
usually done about them . . 

(15) Decisions are made by people who have the 
most adequate and accurate Information. . . 

(16) Prbblems are recognized and worked on; 
they are not allowed to slide ....... 

(17) Conflicts between the principal and one 
or more staff members are not easily 
resolved. • • 

(18) The principal tries to deal with conflict 
constructively; not just "keep the lid 



(19) Conflicts are almost alwa(ys avoided, 
denied, or suppressed . . ....... 

(20) Conflicts are almost- always accepted as 
necessary and desirable ........ 



II 
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21) When conflicts occur between the staff 
members, they handle them constructively 
rather than destructively • • ' 

22) The principal helps staff members settle 
their differences 

23) The principal sets priorities, makes plans, 
and sees that they are carried out. .... 

(24) In faculty meetings, there is the feeling 
of "let's get things done." 

(25) The staff is task oriented; there is little 
wasted time and jobs get completed 

(26) The principal sees to it that staff members 
perfom their tasks well 

(27) Staff members maintain high standards of 
performance for themselves. ........ 

(28) Staff meetings are generally reserved for 
important matters — not trivial ones . . . 

(29) Routine duties intenfere with the job of 
teaching. . 

(30) Other staff members help me find wa^ys to 
do a better job 

(31) The principal helps staff members to 
improve. their performance • • • 

(32) Activities and schedules are sensibly 
organized ......... i . 

(33) Necessary materials, personnel, etc., are 
readily available as needed by the staff. . 

(34) Excessive rules, administrative details, 
&nd red tape make it difficult to get 
things done . 

(35) The staff is continually evaluating its 
programs and activities and attempting to 
change them for the better 

(36) Teachers prefer the "tried and true"; they 
see no reason to seek new watys of teaching 
and learning. . 

(37) The principal encourages teachers to 
experiment with theiY* teaching 

(38) Teachers are continually learning and 
seeking new Ideas . . . u • • • • 

(39) The principal would be willing to take a 
chance on a new idea • 

(40) Teachers encourage each other to experiment 
with their teaching . ' . . . 

(41) Teachers would be willing to take a chance 
on a new idea ^ . . 

(42) The principal is continually learning; 
seeking new ideas 

(43) Staff members are tolerant of each others 
opinions even if those opinions are 
different from their own 
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6 5 4 3 2 1' 

(44jJ5ie,.pr1nclp_al_ has^ a^stcong-.need. for_.order. 

and certainty; he/she has Tittle tolerance _ 

for antiguity [].[]. [].LJ.LJ.LJ 

(45) Staff members are flexible; they can 
reconsider their positions oh issues and 

are willing to change their jmnds ..•••I.J«lJ«i-J.LJ.LJ.LJ 

(46) The sta ff has a stro ng need for order and 

certaTfvtypthey have little tolerance for 

antiguity [].[]. C].C].LJ.LJ 

(47) The principal could accept staff decisions 

even if he/she were not to agree with them. [].[].[].[ ].[].[] 

40. Which of the following statements do you believe to be generally true or 
false regarding formal efforts at school improvement? 



True Fal se 



(1) We have systematic ways of assessing the areas 

in- need of improvement . . . : [ ] 

(2) We have specific plans for school improvement, but 

they do not match our needs CI 

(3) We have specific plans for school improvement that 
meet our needs C J 

(4) We have systematic ways of assessing our progress 
school improvement • L J 

(5) We have enough time to carry out our school improve- 
ment activities .....[] 



C ] 
C ] 
C ] 
C ] 
C ] 



C ] 
C ] 
C ] 
C ] 
C ] 



Influence. Control and Leadership 

(Note: Nearly every Item here and elsortiere that refers directly to the 
principal . can be included in a general construct such as "Principal Leadership .) 

41. How much control do you have overall in how you carry out your own job? 

[ ] Complete 

[ ] A lot 

[ ] Some 

[ ] Little ' 

[ ] None ' 

42. Is the amount of control that you have over job: 

[ ] Less than you like to have 

[ ] "SBout the amount you like to htve 

[ ] More than you like to have 
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43. BfeTow Is a list of people and organizations who might make decisions for this 
school . 



FIRST: How much influence - 
FOR EACH PERSOfLj does each NOW HAVE in making 
OR ORGANIZATION decisions for this school? 



A lot of Some No 
-iirFTuenee-^-rvRiieflce — infUience- 



Parent-teacfier 

organization . . [ ] 
Teachers at this 

school [ ] 

Conmunity at large [ ] 
School District 

Superintendent , [ ] 
Students . . . . . [ ] 
Principa*^ ....[] 
School Af visory 

Council ....-'£] 

Parents [ ] 

School Board 

members [ ] 

Teachers' unions 

and associations [ ] 
City lawmakers . . [ ] 
State lawmakers. . [ ] 
Federal lawmakers. [ ] 
Special interest 

groups [ ] 



. [ ] • . 



... 



. [ ] . 



. [ ] . 



SECOND: How much influence 
do you think each SHOULD 
HAVE? 



A lot of 



Some 



. . [ ] . 



nfl u en c e — i^f 



. C ] 

. C ] 

. [ ] 

. [ ] 

. [ ] 

. [ ] 



. [ ] . 

. [ ] . 

. [ ] . 

. [ ] . 

. [ ] . 

. . [ ] . 



... 



uence 



] . . 



No 

nflu e nce- 



[ 



[]...[] 



44. To what extent do you agree or disagree with the follcwing statements 
pertaining to your school's vorf. environment: 



6 = strongly agree . 
5 = moderately agree 
4 = mildly agree 



(1) I feel like I always have to "go along 
with the group" in this school 

(2) The principal is reluctant to allow staff 

members any freedom of action. ......[].[] 

-{3) It is possible for teachers to deviate 

from prescribed curricula for the 

school [ ] . [ ] 

(4) Staff members can do their work in the way 

they think is best ......,.....[].[] 



3 = mildly disagree 
2 = moderately disagree 
1 = strongly disagree 

6 5 4 3 2 

.[].[].[].[].[] 



C ] . [ ] . [ ] 



i ] 
[ ] 



[ ] . [ ] 
[ ] . [ ] 



1 

[ 3 
[ ] 

[ ] 
[ ] 
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The responsibilities that teachers have vary from school to school. 
Sometimes these responsibilities are small in nui*er, sometimes they are 
large in nurtf>er. Below is a list of some of the things about v*iich teachers 
may help make decisions. Please indicate how much influence the teachers at 
your school have in decisions made about each of the following: 



^ J A'^^iP^ 

' TnfTueTKe 

(1) Changes in curriculun. • [ 1 • • 

(2) Instructional methods that are used 

in classrooms* . • C 1 • • 

(3) Standards of wipil behavior in 

their own classrooms [ ] • • 

(4) Standards of pupil behavior in halls 

and on plaiyground. . V [ 1 • 

(5) Daily schedule fh their own 

classroom • [ 1 • • 

(6) Daily school schedule for students . [ 1 . . 

(7) Special be^ ior problem? with 
individual pupils « . . • 

(8) Special all school affairs, such as 
openJiouse, a$sent)lies, etc. • • • 

(9) Coemritting the staff to participate 
in special projects or innovations 

(10) Cornmunity relations poliqy . . • • [ ] 

(11) School publicitioni. . ..... ...I ] 

(12) Unusual problems that affect the 
wtiole school .... - [ ] 

(13) Time of staff meetings ....•*.[] 

(14) Content of staff refetlngs. .....[] 

(15) The wa(y in which i^taff meetings 
are conducted, o ..-.......[ 1 

(16) Arrangements for parent conferences. [ ] 

(17) Assignments for teacher duties* 
outside of classrooms (yard duty* 

. etc.) . C ] 



Some Ho 

nfTuence frrfluence 
r 



[ ] 
[• ] 
[ 1 



[ ] 
[ ] 
[ ] 
[ ] 



(18) Planning socidT gatherings of school 
staff. . . . . » . . . . 

(19) Standards )f dreis for pupilsV ^ . . 

(20) Standards of dress for staff .... 

(21) Assigning p^jpils to classes 

(22) Assigning ti >chers to classes. . - . 

(23) Ways of repc-ting pupil progress to 
parentj ....[] 

(24) Prep^rir^, i school budget [ ] 

(25) ii>naging the funds available for 
. atructioanl purposes .......[] 

i^^unliig vQlunteer teaching 

assistants C ] 

Sele^:ting paid teaching assistants . [ ] 
Selecting part-time teachers for the 
school staff •..,...[] 



(26) 

(27) 
(28) 



[]....[] 
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(29) Selecting full-time Teachers for the 

school staff C 3 * f 3 

(30) Evaluating, the performance of 
teaching assistants. . . . 

(31) Evaluating the performance of 

full-tine teachers ...[]....[] 

-(-32-) - The dl snris-sal and/or- tcansffir-Df ' 

teachers ....... [ 3 .... C I 

(33) Selecting administrative personnel 

to be assi^e(i to the school .....[']....[] 



[ ] 

[ ] 
[ 3 



rr 
[ ] 



46. Listed below aVie five reasons generally giverf by people when thqr are asked 
why they do the things their superiors suggest or want them to do. Please 
read all five carefully. Theii niirber than' according to their luportar^ to 
you as reasons for doing the things your principal suggests or wants you to 
W7 Give rank "1" to the most iilportant factor, "2" to the next, etc. 
(Check only one box for each reason , making sure that you do not give the 
same rank to more than one reason) 

I do the things ny principal suggests or .«nt5 roe to do because: 



'a. 



b. 



c. 



d. 



I admire the principal for personal 
qualities, and I want to act in a 
W2(y that merits the principal's 

respect and admiration 

I respect the principal's Competence and 
good judgment about things with which he/she 

is more- experience's than I [3 

The principal can give special help and 
benefits to those who cooperate. .... 
The principal can apply pressure or 
penalize those wt»o do not cooperate. . . 
The principal has a legitimate right, in 
that position, to expect that the 
suggestions he/she gives will be carried 
out. 



' RANK 
[].[].[]. C 3 . C 3 



C 3 . C 3 . [ 3 . C 3 



[ 3 . C 3 . [ 3 . L 3 . [ 3 
[ 3 . [ 3 . C 1 . C 3 . C 3 



. r 3 . C 3 . [ 3 . C 3 . [ 3 

Indicate how descriptive the following attHbutes are of the principle at 
your school: / 

Very 

Descriptive 

(1) Strong in leadership [ J 

(2) Clear in comnjni cation. .«.....[ 

(3) Cormitted to instructional 
improvement ■ 

(4) Rewards work well-done. ....... 

(5) Provides feedback 

(6) Promotes staff development. .... 

'7) Believes in accountability 

(8) Sets realistic stand^^tls. 



Somewhat 


Not at all 


Descriptive 


Descriptive 


.[ 3 . , . 


. [ 3 


. [ 3 . . . 


. C 3 


-. [ 3 . . . 


. t 3 


. [ 3 . . . 


. [ 3 


. . [ 3 . i . 


. C 3 


. [ 3 . . . 


. [ 3 - 


. . C 3 . . . 


3 


[ 3 . . . 


. [ 3 
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J Very Somewhat Not at a] 1 

Descriptive Descriptive Descriptive 

(9,) Personally involved in Whool 

inprovement []....[]....[] 

(10) Enthusiastic in spirit []....[.].....[] 

\r ' / ■ . 
Staff Relationship 

Activities: 



48. (Note: This item provides the necessary data for a sociometric analysis of 
staff work patterns.) 

\ For the following task, consider the word "staff" to mean all teachers , 
adninistrators and other bon-teaching professionals. 

In the oyertll performance of their job, staff members may be fomally 
ass1gned(td work together (such as teaching or administrative teams), or they 
may work together in jnfonraV ways, or they may work primary on thei r own. 

In the overall of YOUR job, with whom do YOU work most closely? Please list 
no more than five staff roenfcers (teachers, adninistrators, or other 
non-teaching professionals), and chedc whether you work with them "formally" 
or "informally" as described above. 

Formally Infw^lly 

1) [ ] C 5 . 

2) ■ / C 3 C 3 . 

3) [3 [3 

4) . • [ 3 ' [3 



5) / ^ ! [ 3 



If you do not workTclosely with anyone -else on the staff, please 
check here: C 3 / 

49. How often do you mit informally with other'staff members in the "staff 
lounge"? 

[ 3 Frequently ' [ 3 Sometimes ' [ 3 Seldom [ 3 Never 

50. Do you usually eat lunch ^ • 

[ ] by yourself? ^ 
[ ] with other^staff? ^ 
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How many fairly good personal friends in each of the following categories 
would you say you have in this school ? 



al Teachers CI 

b. , Achrinistrators ......'>.•,[] 

c. Non-teaching staff menters ....[] 
Sentiments: . 



"1-2 
.[ ] 
.[ 1 

^[ ] 



3-5 

C ] 

[ J 

C ] 



6-9 
[ ] 
C ] 
[ ] 



52 • To what extent do you agree or disagree with the following statements 
pertaining to your school's work environment: 



6 = strongly agree 
5 = moderately agree 
4 = mildly agree 



3 - mildly disagree 
2 = moderately disagree 
1 = strongly disagree 



10 
[ 
[ 
C 



(1) The adfninistrator(s) and teachers colla- , 
borate in making the school run 

— — ef-fectively. ?...[]. 

(2) The principal encourages "team work.". . . [ 

(3) ^ The staff can easily mobilize to cope 

with unusual problens or work demands. . - [ ] 

(4) There is a great deai of cooperative 

effort among staff members ........[]. 

{5V There is an "every person for themselves" 

attitude *. . [ 1 . 

(6) Staff menters are recognized for a job 

well done .;....[]. 

(7) The principal inspires staff menfcers to 

work hard ^ [ ] . 

(8) Most people who are teaching in this 
school find their job rewarding in other 

than monetary ways ' . [ ] . 

(9) Staff members create a highly reinforcing 
environment, V^ewardir^ each oliher for 

their efforts* * . . . ' • . [^. 

(10) There are opportunities for advancement 
for staff menibers who work hard at this 

school ........... [ ] . 

(U) Conditions in this schoo'^ motivate ^ff 

menters to work hard 4 . ...[]. 

(12) Staff members support and encourage the 

. , prtncipal ........*.....*..[]. 

(13) There is always someone in this school I 

can count on [ ] . 

(14) Staff meiribers support and encourage each 

other 1 [ •] • 

(15) The principal's behavior tpward the staff 

is supportive and encouraging £ ] . 

(16) Staff members never get support and 

encouragement. ..... ......-...[]. 
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(17) A friendly atmosphere prevails among the 
staff members , • • • 

(18) The principal looks out for the personal 
welfare of staff members 

(19) There is no real interest in the welfare 
and happiness of those who work here . . 

(20) New staff members are made to feel 
welcome and part of the group 

(21) I thirtc the staff members care about me 
as a person. 

(22) Teachers from one department, team, or 
grade level have personal respect for 
those from. other departments, teams, or 
grade levels ............... 

(23) Staff members are proud to be working in 
this school 

(24) The morale of staff members is rather 
low. . . 

(25) I usually look forward to each working 
6dy at this school 

(26) In general, it is a waste of time for me 
to try to do my very best 

(27) Staff members have a high degree of com- 
mitment to their jobs. 

(28) The staff members trust the principal. . . 

(29) In ny work group (e.g., team, department, 
grade level), we trust each other a great 
deal . . 

(30) The principal trusts the staff members . . 

(31) When the principal acts as a spokesperson 
for this school, he/sh^ can be trusted 

to fairly represent the needs and interests 

I ' . of the staff I 

! {32) There are several staff members whom I 

don't really trust very much ' . I 

(33) Staff mergers don't really trust each 
other enough 

(34) Staff members frequently discuss how they 
feel abou%each other 

(35) Tl^ece are cliques of teachers who make ft , 
difficult to have an open climate. .... 
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CURRICULUM & INSTRUCTION 




Notes: 

(a) A ninter of questions categorized elsewhere for diffe 
could also be categorized here as, well. Spe, for example, question 45 above. 

(b) Many of the following questiorls could be asked in ,general and also in 
reference to a particular class and/or. a barticular subject matter; those 
requiring separate formats are so-indicated. 

■ / ' ' ■ / 

(c) Most question are approprtate for both elementary and secondary 
levels; those requiring separate foijmats are so-indicated. 



Goals, Objectives and Expecta- 



^tion^ 



1. Indicate: (A) whether specific goals/objectives exist in writing at your 
school for each subject area; (B) if you have them; and (C) if you use then. 
(Note: Secondary teachers will respond only to the subjectCs) they 
usually teach.) 



Subject 



Do they exist? 
No T 



Do you have Them? 



0 you 
Yes 



"Ro" 



Do you use them? 
Often Sometimes Never 



.[ ]. .[ ]. . [ ]. 



.[ ] 



.[ ]. .[ ]. 
.[ ]. .[ ]. 
.[ ]. .[ ]. 



C ]. 
[•]. 
[ ]. 



.[ ]. .[ ]. . [ ]. 



.[ ] 
.[ ] 
.[ ] 
.[ ] 



.[ ]. 

.[ ]. 

.[ 1. 

.[ ]. 



.[ •]. .[ ]. . [ ]. 



.[ ] 



.[ ]'. 



.[ ]. 
.[ ]. 



.[ ]. 
.[ ]. 



C ]. 
[ ]. 



.[ ] 
.[ ] 



.[ ]. 
.[ ]. 



[ ] 



[ ] 
[.] 
[ ] 
[ ] 



[ ] 



English/Reading/ 
Language Arts . . . 
Mathematics .... 
Social Studies. . . 
Science . . . . . 
The Arts* . . . . . 
Foreign Language. . 
Vocational /Career 

Education 

Physical Education. 

*Visual arts, crafts, music, drama/theater, dance/movement, film, photography 

2. Over the past school year, about how n^BaUiours have you spent with other 
staff in work sessions^ dealing specifically with goals and objectives for 
studnet learning? ~~ 



[ ] 
[ ] 



.[ ] 
.[ ] 
.[ ] 
.[ 3 
.[ ] 
.[ 3 

.[ i 
.[ ] 
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Schools usually provide education in a variety of areas. However, some areas 
may be more important at one school than at another. 

As far as you can tell, how important does THIS SCHOOL think each of the 
following areas is for the education of students at this school?. 

Very Somewhat Somewhat Very 
Important Important Unimportant Unimportant 

a. SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 

(instruction which helps , 
students learn to get along 
with other students and 
achilts, prepares students 
for social and civic responsi- 
bility, develops student' 
awareness and appreciation 

of our own and other r ■■ r n* 

(cultures) , []....[]....[]...•• C 1 

b. INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT 

(Instruction In basic skills 
in mathematics, reading, and 
written and verbal, camuni- 
cation, and in critical think- 
ing and problem-solving abill- 

ities) . .1\ .[].... ^ n. ...[ ] [J 

c. PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 

(Instruction whith builds \ \ 
self-confidence, creativity, \ 
ability to think ijidepen- \ 

dently, and self discipline. .,[]....[]....[] l J 

d. VOCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

(Instruction which prepares 
students for employment, 
development of skills neces- 
sary for getting a job, devel- 
opment of awareness about 
career choices and altema- 

tives [ ]. . . . L ]. . . .[ J.. . . . • L J 

Which one do you think receives the most emphasis at this school? (Please 
mark OlO" ONE.) 

[ ] Social Development 
[ ] Intellectual Development 
C ] Personal Development 
[ ] Vocational Development 
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5. Regardless of how you answered the previous questions, how important do YOU 
THINK each of these should be at this school? 

Very Somewhat Somewhat Very 
Important Important Unimportant Unimportant 



a. 




. .[ ]. . 


..[].. 


..[]... 


. . [ ] 


b. 


Intellectual Development . . 


. .[ ]. . 


..[].. 


. .[]... 


. . [ ] 


c. 




..[].. 


..[].. 


-. .[]... 


. . [ ] 


d. 




. .[ ]. . 


. . [ ]. . 


..[]... 


. . [ ] 



If you had to choose only one, which do YOU THINK this school should 
emphasize? (Please mark OMTONE.) 

[ ] Social Development 
[ ] Intellectual Development 
[ ] Personal Development 
[ ] Vocational Development 

How much do you agree or disagree with each of the following statements about 
behaviorally stated instructional objectives? 



Strongly Mildly 
Agree Agree 



Mildly Strongly 
Disagree Disagree 



Objectives should not be determined 
in advance ••••••••[] 

They assist me in evaluating student 
progress * • 

They are difficult to use 

They are built into the instructional 
program I use 

They don*t reflect what J *m trying 
to do. .^^ . . . . . . 

They take. too much time to prepare . . 

They assist students in knowing what 
expected of them 

They are too hard to write - 

They are too ?implistic to be of value 

They hel p' know what and how to 
teach. • 

They are more appropriate for some 
subjects than others • • 

They help me evaluate ny pwn teach- 
ing. . 

They can be used by others to eval- 
uate Jiy own teaching ........ 

They can be used by others to eval- 
uate me unfairly . 

Keeping records -of student attain- 
ment is too time consuming 



[ y 



.[ ] 



[ ]. 
[ ]. 



[ ]. 



[ ]- 
[ ]. 



[ ]. 
[ ]. 
[ ]. 



[ ]. 



[ ]. 



[ ]. 



[ ]. 
[ ]. 
[ ]. 
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8. What is your estimate of the percentage of teachers in this school who 
believe that nearly all (say, 4/5ths or more) students can master basic 
skills with the proper instruction? ^ J> 

9. What i^s your estimate of the percentage of teachers in this school y*io 
believe that student achievement 1s limited^by student characteristics (e.g. 
economic status, ethnicity, etc.)? ___} j 

On a scale of 1 to 10, where would you place the ijerage staff expectation 
level for student achievement at this school? 

[ 1 ] C 2 ] [ 3 ] [ 4 ] [ 5 ] [ 6 J [/? ] [ 8 ] C 9 ] [ 10 ] 

Extremely 
High 



10. 



Extremely 
Low 



lev/l to 



be? 



11. How realistic do you feel this expectation 

[ ] Unrealistic and too optimistic 
[ ] Unrealistic and too pesimistic 
[ ] Realistic 

12. What percentage of students do you usually ^xpect to complete adequately your 
course (class) objective? ] % J ■ 

(Elementary teachers my need to ansvir this for each content area.) 

(Elementary) What percentaie of students does the staff at this, school 
usually expect to master basic skills at each grade level? ? 

13. (Secondary) What percentage of students does the staff at this school usually 
expect to graduate from senior high school? 2 ? 

14. What is your opinion on the following issues: 

Strongl 
Agree 

(1) Average students dor yei enough 



(2) Students should be able to leave school 

as early as age fourteen if *Jiey can 

pass a standard examination, o L J* 

(3) Students are graded too hard at this 

school .,*...[]• 

(4) Too many students are alloirjed to graduate 

from this school without learning .very 

much ... L ^ 

(5) Students, of both sexes get an equally good 

education at this school r.-. LJ< 



Mildly 
Agree 


Mildly 
Disagree 


Strongly 
Disagree 




. . C ] . 


. . C ]^ 


c 

. C ] . 


. . C ] . 


. . C ] 




. . C ] . 


. . C ] 




. . I ] . 


. . C ] 


. C ] . 


. . C ] . 


. . C ] 
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strongly Mildly 
Agree Agree 



Mildly Strongly 
Disagree Disagree 



(6) All high school students should be re- 














quired to pass a standard examination 














to get a high school ^diploma • [ ] 


• • • [ 


J • . 


r 

• [ 


J • < 


P 

• [ 


J 


(7) Students are graded too easy at this 
















r 


] . . 


r 

. [ 


J • < 


p 


J 


(8) Students of all races get an equally good- 














education at this school [ ] 


. . . [ 


] . . 


. [ 


J . . 


p 

> . c 


J 


O) High school students shQuld have job ex- 














perience as part of their school pro- 
















. . . [ 


] . . 


. . [ 


] . 


. . [ 


] 


(10) What students are learning in this school 














is useful for what they need to know 
















. . . [ 


] . . 


. . [ 


] . . 


. . [ 


1 

a 


(11) What students are learning in this sthbol 














will be useful for what they will need 
















. . . [ 


] . 


. . [ 


] . 


. . [ 


] 



Instructional Planning: 

15. How many psiid hours of planning and preparation do you get per week planning 
and preparing materials for each of the week for the class(es) that you 
teach? 

16. Is this amount of time. adequate? 

C ] Yes ' I 

[ ] No, I need additional hours per week. 

' ■ ■ ■ . ■ 

17. (Elementary) approximately how much time do you usually spend per week' 

. planning and preparing materials for each, of the subject areas that you are 
teaching this year? 

Hours Per Week — 



0-1 2-3 4-6 7-10 11-15 16 or more 



English/Reading/Language Arts . . . . .[ ]. 

Mathematics". ...... \ •[ ]• 

En)cial Studies .\ ••••••[ ]• 

7ne Arts. . . . ^ \. .....[ ]o 

Physical Education. . . . . \ ... ... .[ ]. 



.[ ]. 



.[ ]. 

.[ ]. 

.[ ]. 

.[ ]. 



.[ ]. 



18. (Secondary) Approximately^ how much time do you usually spend per week 

planning and preparing material for this class? (Class must be specified in 
format.) 

[ ] 0-1 hours 

[ ] 2-3 hours ■ 
[ ] 4-6 hours 
[ ] 7-10 hours • 
[ ] 11-15 hours 
[ ] 16 or more hours 
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19. (Eleinentaryf'sFor each of the following subjects: 



Are you teaching 
it Uili> year? — 



Yes < No 

Reading ..[]••[] 
Language 

Arts. ...[]..[] 
Mathematics [ ]• •[ ] 
Social 

Studies . . [ ]. .[ ] 
Science . . [ ]. .[ ] 
Computer 

Science ..[]..[] 
Art . . . .; [ ]• •[ '] 
Music . ...[ ]. •[ ] 
Foreign , 

Language^ . [ ]. •[ ] 
Physical' ■ 

Education/. [].»[] 



For the subject(s) that you are teaching, do you 
i-Ai dCh it pr ima r ily as a jingl e subj e ct or primarily 
in conjunction with other subject(s) 



As a 
single subject 



With other 
subjects 



. [ ] 

C ] 
[ ] 



[ ] 

[-] 

[ ] 
[ ] 
[ 1 

[ ] 
t ] 



[ ] 

[ ] 
[ ] 

[ ]^ 
[ ] 

[ ] 
[ ] 
[ ] 

n 

[ ] 



20. Hbw mich influerice do each of the following have oh;>*at you teach in this 
^ • ■ cl^ass? ■ ■ ' ' . , ' ■ - ' 

■ A Lot Sore Little None 



District consultants ..... •. • • • ;• f ^* *{ }' ' 3* 

State or district reconmended , textbooks. ....... . L J. .L J..,, .l j. 

State curriculunxguides. ............ • • L J* \' ' '\ i' 

District curriculum gui dps r i r i * r 1 

Cornnercially prepared materials. . . . . : * F i r i '* r i 

Your own background ,\interest. and experience. ...... L J. .L J., . .L J. 

Other teachers . . .\. . • • • • • • • • L J. -L J. . .L J. 

Students' interests and^abilities. ' r i* r 1 * r 1 

Parent Advisory Council. X L .L J. . .L J. 

State equivalenpy exams. . *•*'"'*** 'r r i * *r 1 

Teachers' Unions-. ..... V L J. '.l J. . .L J. 



21. 



In defining the content of what you teach in this class, do you rely 
primarily upon: 

[ ] the textbook(s) 

[ ] collection of material from • , 

different sources 
[] your own materials 

(Elementary teachers may need to respond to 20 and 21 in reference to each subject 
they teach.) 
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22. How useful is the content of this class forv^at your students need to know 
now? 



[ ] Very useful 
[ ] Somewhat useful 
[ ] Somewhat useless . 
[ ] Very useless 

23. How useful Is the content of this class for what your Xtudents will need to 
know later in life? 

[ ] Very useful '^^^ ^ 
[ ] Somewhat useful 
[ ] Somewhat useless 
[ ] Very useless 

Instructional Materials: 



( Note: The following item needs to be tailored to\|Jie specific subject matter(s) 
of interest by adding/deleting. various materials, ^lesentary teachers may respond 
to one or more content areas: Secondary teachers may,, r|«spond: with reference to 
one or more classes/periods.) 

24. Listed below are some things that might be used in instruction in this 
subject. Indicate (A) their avaflabili^; (B) how of ten you use them; and 
(C) how useful you think each is (or would be) for student learning. 



(1) Textbooks . 

(2) Other books 

(3) Work sheets 

(4) Films, Film 
$trips, or 
slides . . 

(5) Learning 
Kits . . . 

(6) Games or 
simul ations 

(7) Newspapers 
or 



Available? 



i^re=^ 



Howoften? 

— some=^ 



How useful ? 
Some-" 



Yes No ]_ , quently times Never Very what 



Not 
at all • 



[].[ '] .[ ] , 


[ ] . 


. [ 


] . 


. [1 


[ 


] . 


.[ ] . 


. [ ] 


[].[].[] 


1 [ ] . 


. [ 


] . 


. T ] 


[ 


] . 


.[ I . 


. [ ] 


[].[].[] 


i [ ] . 




] . 


. [ ] 


[ 


] . 


.[ ] . 


. [ ]. 




t 




\ 












[J .[ ] .[ ] 


[ ] . 


.■[ 


] . 


. c ] 


[ 


] . 


.[ ] . 


. C ] 


[].[].[] 


[ ] . 


. [ 


] . 


. [ ] 


[ 


] . 


.[ ] . 


. [ ] 


[].[].[] 


[ ] . 


. [ 


] . 


. [ ] 


[ 


] . 


.[ '] . 


. [ ] 


'[ ] .[ ] .[ ] 




. [ 


] . 


. [ ] 


[ 


] . 


.[ ] . 


.1 ] 
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25. How often does each of the following interfere with your classroom teaching? 



Always or most 
of the time Often 



Not Very Hardly ever 
Often or never 



Budget . . - t ] 

Availability; of iiaterials 

or equipmeht . . . • L 3 

Quality of jwten'als 

or equipment . . . . [ ] 

Maintenance of equipment . . . . • [ ] 

Space and ,facil1ties : ^ ^ 

Classroom Activities: 

(Note: See previous note; the same modifications would be made here for 
actTvities.r 



..CI 

. . [ ] 

. . [ ] 
. . [ ] 
. . [ ] 



[ ]. 

[ ]. 

C ]. 
C ]. 
[ ]. 



..'.[] 
. . . [ ] 

. . . [ ] 

[ •] 
[ ] 



26. 



Listed below are some things students might do when learning this subject. 
Indicate: tA) how often th?y do them and (B) how useful you think each is 
(or would be) for student learning. 



How often? 



How useful? 



(1) 
(2) 



Activity 

Listen to mefi^n I talk 
Watch me when I demon- 



FrequeTitly Sometimes Never Very Somewhat Not at all 



r 1 . . .n 



/ 



-r 1 n . . c 1 



.JLl 



. strate how to do some- 
thing C ] ■ 

(3) Go on field trips L J ■ 

(4) '^Oo research %nd write re- 

ports, stories, or poems . . L ] . 

(5) Listen to student reports. . [ ] 

(6) Listen to speakers who 

come to class C ] 

(7) Have class discussions . . . [ ] 

(8) Build or dra|f things .... C ] 

(9) Look at films, filmstrips, 

or slides L J 

(10) Do problems or write 

answers to questions ....[] 

(11) Take tests or quizzes. . • • [} 
(It) Make films or recordings . . L J 

(13) Act things out C ] 

(14) Read- for fun oMnterest,,. I L 
(TS) Read for information ....[] 

(16) Interview people C ] 

(17) Do projects or experiments 

that are already. planned . . [,] 

(18) Do projects or experiments 
that students plan [ ] 

(19) Use computers..^ C 3 



.[ ] . 


. .[ ] 


.[ ] . 


. .[ ] 


.[ ] . 


. .[ ] 


.t ] . 


. .[ ] . 


.[ ] . 


. .[ ] 


.[ ] . 


. .[ ] 


.[ ] . 


. .[ ] 


.[ ] . 


. .[ ] 


.[ ] . 


. .[-] 


.[ ] . 


. .[ ] 


.[ ] . 


. .[ ] 


.[ ] . 


'. .[ ] 


1. 


.. .C J- 


.[ ] . 


. .[ ] 


.[ ,] .[ J 


.[ "] . 


. .[ ] 


.[ ] . 


. .[-] 


.[ ] . 


. .[ ] 



;[ ] . . 


. [ 3 


. c ] . . 


. [ 3 


, C ] . . 


. [ 3 


. [ 3 . . 


. [ 3 


. [ 3 . . 


. [ 3 


. [ 3 . . 


. [ 3 


. [ 3 . . 


. [ 3 


. [ 3 . . 


• t ] 


. [ 3 . 


. . [ 3 


. [ 3 . 


. . [ 3 


. [ 3 . 


. . [ 3 


. [ 3 . 


. . [ 3 


. [ 3 . 


. . C 3 


. t 3 . 


. . [ 3 


. [ 3 . 


. . [ ] 


. [ 3 . 


. . [ 3 


. [ 3 . 


. . [ 3 


. [ ] . 


. . [ 3 
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Teaching Strategies 

( Note: See previous note; modifications would need to be made here in terms of 
' how various levels. of the cognitive taxonorny would be operationalized depending 
upon content.) 

27. Listed below are some ways that a teacher might have students learn in this 
subject. Indicate: (A) how often you have students use these w2(ys and; 
(B) how useful they are (or would be) for student learning. 



How often? 



How useful? 



Strategy 



Frequently Sometimes Never Very Somewhat Not at all 



(1) 



Remember facts, dates, 
words, names, places, 
rules, or operations ....[] 

(2) Do number problems [ ] 

(3) Tell in their own words, 
what' they have read, seen 

or heard - . . [ ] 

(4) Use what they learn to 
solve problems .......[] 

Make up their own stories, 
plays, poems, or problems. . [ ] 

(6) Tell how stories,, people. 



(5) 



idtJas, pr-ubl alibi or rtiles 
are the same or dif ferer^, . [ ] 

(7) Do experiments, take things . 
apart, or create new things. [ ] 

(8) Decide what is good about 
their projects or perfor- 
mances » what needs to be 
made better, and why . . . . [ ] 



.[ ] 
.[ ] 



.[ ] 
.[ ] 
.[ ] 



.[ ] 
.[ ] 



C ] 

C 3 



C ] 
C 3 
C 3 



C 3 
[ 3 



C 3 
C 3 
C 3 



C 3 
C 3 



C 3 
C 3 
C 3 



n[ 3 

.[ 3 



[ 3 . . C 3 

E- 3 C 3 



C 3 
C 3 



. C 3 

- [ '3 



.[ 3 . . .[ 3 C 3 . . C 3 . . 
28. To what extent do you. agree or disagree with the following statements: 



6 = strongly agree 
5 = iToderately agree 
4 = mildly agree 



3 = mildly disagree 
2 = moderately disagree 
1 = strongly disagree 



C 3 
C ] 

[ 3 



(1) Learning is essentially a process of 

^ increasing one's store of inforrotion about 

' the various basic fields of knowledge. . . [ 1 

(2) Before students are encouraged to exercise 
independent thought they should be thoroughly 
grounded in facts and rules about basic 

subjects . . . . : [• ] 

(3) The teaching of basic skills and subject 
matter is the most important function of 



[].[].[]. C-] . C ] 



[].[].[].[].[] 



the school 



C 3 . C ] . C ] . U . C ] . C ] 
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1 



(4) 



(5) 



(6) 
(7) 
(8) 



(9) 
(10) 

(11) 
(12) 
(13) 



Student Initiation and participation 
In planning classroom activities are 
essential to the maintenance cf an 

effective classroom atmosphere 

When students are alloi^ed to par- 
ticipate in the choice of activities, 
discipline problems are generally averted 
When given a choice of activities, most 
students select what Is best for them. , 
Student motivation Is greatest when stu- 
dents can gauge their own progress . . i 
Students are motivated to <Jo better work 
whCT Vney fell free to move around the 
room .while class is in session ..... 
There Is too great an emphasis on keeping 

order in most classrooms , . 

An orderly classroom is the major pre- 
requisite to eff active learning^ .... 
Students must bii kept busy or tticy soon 

get into troubli* 

Students need aiKl should have more supers 
vision than th^ usually get . . ,. . . 
In the Interest of good d1sc1pli7»e, stu^ 



(14) 



dents who rep&atedly oisrupt the class 
tnist be firmly pun1shed> ......... 

Proper control of a diss is anply demon- 
strated when the student work quitely 
while the teacher is out, of the room . . 
(15) Good teacher-student relations are en- 
hanced V/hen It clear that the teacher, 
not the students, is in ch&rge of class- 
room activities. . 



. [ ] 



. [ ] 

. E ] 

. [ ] 

. C ] 

. C ] 

. [ ] 

^ [ I 



. L ] 



. [ ] 



29. In general, what percentage of time do you allocate to 

directed learning ... % 

learning by discovery . _ ' ■ ~~% 



. [ ] 



. [ ] 

. [ ] 

.•[ ] 

. [ ] 

. I ] 

. [ ] 

. C ] 

. [ ] •• 



. t 3 
. C 1 



To Oi' 



30.-^ Is there a written policy concerning homework at this school? 

C ] Yes C ] No 
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31. Is the policy regarding homework comrunicated in vrrlting to 

Yes No ? • 

.students? [ ] [ ] C 3 

parents? C ] I 3 C ]' 

teachers? C 3 C 3 C 3 

32. Approximately how much time do you expect students in this class to spen n 
homeworlc each 4ay for this class? 

# 

[ ] None 

C ] Abotrt half an hour 
£ } About one hour 
C ] About two hours 
[ ] More than two hours 

('Elementary teac'^rs may be a$ke<fto resfK)nd separately for each subject.) 

33. What percentage of students 1n your class typically conp'lete your horeworic 
assignments? % 

34. How do you feel generally aboiitrtht f iH i mnl o f h c ir icw o rk assl9i>ed to students 
In this school? 



: — [ 3 Too little ' 

[ ] Too much 4 
[ ] About right 

Assessment : ' 

35. Are there regular formal {written or oral) presentations to the staff of each 
of following kinds of student test results? 

Yes No ? 

Comroerlcally developed standardized 

achievement tests.". ...........[] [J [ 3 

State developed achievement tests. . . . •[ 3 C 3 C 3 

District-developed criterion ref- 
erenced tests. . ... [3 C 3 [ 3 

Competenqy-based tests C 3 [ 3 [3 

Teacher-made tests^ . ^ . . [3 p 3 C J 

36. Over the past school year, about how many, hours have you>^sp«rKl with other 
s,taff 1n work sessions dealing specifically with each of the following kinds 
of test results: ^ , , - 6\ 

# Hours 

Commerlcally developed standardized ' . 

achievement tests * * • . 

State developed achievenent tests. .... 

district-developed criterion ref- 

rerenced testSc ..... * 

150 
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38. 



Competency-based tests 
Teacher-made tests . . 



# Hours 



37. For each of the foTtowIng kinds of tests, indicatp how useful you/find them 
for (A) evaluating. the quality or effectiveness of your school, (%) 
diagnosing student" learning problems and (C) improving you teaching r * 



effecti-veoess. 



Usefulness for: 



/ 



School Evaluation Student Diagnosis Teacher Inprovement 

Some=^ M Some- Rot / - Some- Not; 

Very what at all Very what at all / Very what at ail 



Cormerically 






















developed. 




















standardized 






















achievement 










C 3 


/ 


C 


3 


C 3 


C 3 






C ] 


C 3 


[ 3 


State develop- 






















ed achievement 








C 3 


C 3 / 


3 


[ 




C 3 


[ 3 




.[ ] 


C ] 


C 3 


] 


Oistrict-devel- 






















ooed criterion 








C 3 


in 


C 3 


C 


3 


■[ 3 


[ 3 


referenced tests .[ 3 


C ] 


C 3 


Competency- 
based tests. . . 


.[ ] 


C ] 


C 3 


C 3 


r 


CO- 


[ 


3 


[ 3 


C 3 


Teacher-made 












[3 


[ 


1 


C 3 






.[ ] 


C ] 


C 3 




C 3 



Listed below are some ways teachers obtain information to detemrine student 
progress. Indicate how often you use eacii way in this class and hw useful 
you think each one is or would be In helping you to evaluate students in this 
subject. 

Hew often? How useful? 

FrequentV Sometimes Never Very So mewhat Not at all 



(1) Have students take writ- 
ten tests or quizzes . . [ 3 . . •[ 3 . • .C 3 [ 3 . . L 3 

(2) Have students ifake pro- ' 

jects or do reports. . . C 3 . . .[ 3 . . .L 3 L 3 . . L J 

(3) Have students perform or ' . 
show how to do something [ 3 . . .[. 3 . . .C 3 L 3 . . L 3 

(4) Have students turn in ' .. 
classwork or homework. . [ 3 . . .[ 3 . . .L 3 L J . • L J 



C 3 
C 3 
C 3 
C 3 



(Elementary teachers may respond to this question for each subject that they 
teach.) ' ^ 
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39. For each of the following types of Information abojt students, how frequently 
do you use it and how useful do you (or would you) find it to be? 



How often? How useful? 

Frequently sometimes Never Very Somewhat Not at all 



(1) Tea::her-made tests » • • i* • 




] . 


. .[ 


] . 


. .[ 


] 


[ 

I. 


] . 


• L 




• • L J 


(2) Test acconpanying textbook 


























[ 


] . 


. .[ 


] . 


. .[ 


] 


[ 

I. 


J • 






* » L J 


(3) Standardized '^hievement 


























[ 


] . 


. .[ 


] . 


. .[ 


] 


[ 




. [ 


] . 


. . C 3 


(4) Cr1terion'ref^«^nced tesU . 


C 


] . 


. .[ 


] . 


. .[ 


] 


c 


] *. 


. c 


J . 


. . C ] 


i'5) Aptitude/Abi* .v/ tests • . . 


C 


] . 


. .[ 


] . 


. .[ 


] 


c 


] . 


. c 


] . 


. . C ] 


(6) Diagnostic tasts ...... 


C 


] . 


. .1 


] . 


. .[ 


] 


c 


] . 


. c 


] . 


. . C ] 


(7) Teache:" observation of 
























student perform-^nce and 


























c 


] . 


. .[ 


] . 


. .[ 


] 


c 


] . 


. c 


] . 


. . C ] 


(8) Teacher analysis of student 


























c 


] . 


. .[ 


] . 


. .[ 


] 


[ 


] . 


. [ 


] . 


. . C ] 


(9) Student performance and be- 
























havior in nrevious classes . 


[ 


].. 


. .[ 


] . 


. .[ 




c 


] . 


. [ 


] . 


. . C ] 




c 


] . 


.-.[ 


] . 


. .[ 


]' 


c 


] . 


. c 


] . 


. . C ] 




c 


] . 


. .[ 


] . 


. .[ 


] 


c 


] . 


. c 


] . 


« . C ] 



40. (Flenentary) on the average, approximately how nany hours per week (k) most of 
your students receive instruction in each of the following suBJects? Include 
In your estimate all instruction^ that your students receive from you, other 

, teachers with whom you might tern teach, specialists, and other school 
personnel. ' * 

Hours Per Week 

Reading . ♦ ; . 

Language Arts . . » ♦ . ^ * 

Mathematics . 

Social Studies , . 

Science . ^ 

Computer Science. . , 

Art 

^sic 

foreign Language * . 

Physical Educattop ^ . ^ . 

41. On the average, approximately .what percentage of class. time each day is spent 
on the following? - ^ 

Dally routine? (getting started, passing out materials, taking 

attendance, makir^g announcements, messages, intercoTi, preparing 

to leave) • • ' 

Instruction ; . . * . 21 

Getting students to behave ^ 

Remainder (e.g., social interaction). . . . . 



i 00 t 
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6 Ho« tnich influence does eactf 6f the folloving sources have on how time is 
^rat^ tTdass instruction? Ho. much should th^ have? 

- Tnfluence they NOW have ["Pf ""^ ^^""^ S 

source ' AJot , Ijone ^ ^ 

. , , r 1 r f r 1 []....[]••••[ 1 

Pnncipal f T ' T ' ' ' [ ]■ [].-...[]..••[ 3 



Oi^ict 
State . . . . 
School Board. 
Parents 



r 1 r 1 r ] [].... C ].• ••[ 3 

ri ri ri []. ...LJ. •••lj 

[ ] [ ]. . • M ' [ J. . . . L J- . • -L i 



Individual teacher j. 3 5-3 ^ ] 



Students. 



43. 

0 



00 you feel that you could use class time more effectively for Teaming and 
instruction if you had more Instructional planning time? 



[ ] Definitely Yes [ ] Perhaps [ 3 Probably NOT 
44. How do you know when students are actively engaged in leartjing? 

How Useful ? 

^ ,- ^ J Verv Somewhat " Not ax all 
T ype of Evidence ISLL ° - - 

Eye contact f i' ' ' 'f \ f 1 

The way you structure class time. . .L J. • • -L J- • • - • 

The practice work you assign , , 

during class L J- • • -L J- 

Student performance on this . . .[ 3 

practice wor* r i ' * r 1 * ' ' C ] 

Suimary test results. l L • • -i- J* • • • • 

Space/Physical Environment: 
.45. Is ther« enough space in your classrocn(s) for instructional purposes? 

[ ] Yes [ ] No 

46. Is the space in your classrocri{s) easily arranged and rearranged for 
different instructional purposes? 

[ ] Yes [ tNo , 
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47. How would you rate the following aspects of your classrooni(s)? 



Good Fair Poor 



Structural /Physical appearance 

Lighting 

Ventilation 

Climate control 

Teacher/Student-niade decor . . 



.[ ]. 

.[ ]. 

.[ ]. 

.[ ]. 

.[ ]. 



.[ ] 
.[ ] 
.[ ] 
.[ ] 
.[ ] 



48. How much freedom do you have for making physical alterations in your 
classroom? 



[ ] A lot 


[ ] Some 


[ ] Little 


or none 


Grouping and Individualization: 






49. Check the box which most closely approximates the percentage of time you 


individualize instruction in each of the follovdng ways. 


■ J 










Never or 




Alwaiys or 




Almost 


Not Very A Moderate Almost 




Never 


Often 


Amount Often Always 




(» 101' 33% 


67% 90% 100% 








' ' 1 








[] ' [] ■[] ' 


Use of different objectives 


..[].. 


..[]... 


.[]....[]...[] 


for different students . . 


Use of different contents 






.[]....[]...[] 


for different students .. . 


..[].. 


..[!«.. 


Use of different activ- 




r 


1 


ities for different 






.[]....[]...[] 




..[].. 


..[']... 


Use of different instruc- 








^tional methods for dlf- 


. . I. J . • 


..[].'.. 


.[]....[]...[] 




Use of different grouping 








arrangements for differ- 




..[]... 


.[ :j ....[]...[ ] 




..[].. 


Use of different time 








sche<lules for different * 










..[].. 


. .[ ] . .". 


.[]....[]...[] 
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50. Listed below are three ways students can work when learning this subject. 
Indicate how often students work in each way in this, class and how useful you 
think each one is or would be for student learning in. this subject. 



How Often? . 

Always or 
most of 

the time Often 

[]...[}. 
[]...[]. 



Not very 
often Never 



Very 
useful 



How Useful? 



Somewhat Somwhat Very 
useful useless useless 



. C ] . 
. C ] . 



[ ]. .Alone .....[]... C ]•• ^ 
[]. .With a small 

group L J • • • L J • • -1. • • •'- J 

[ ]. .With the whole 

class []...[]...[ J . .•C J 

(Elementary teachers may answer this question for each subject th^ teach.) 



[]...*[]..[]. 



51. (Secondary) How would you describe this class in term, of student variations 

in ability? * \ . 

[ ] Low track (i.e.^ fairly homogeneous and low in ability) 
[ ] Middle track (i.e., fairly homogeneous and average in abiiuyj 
[ ] High track (i.e., fairly homogeneous and high in ability) 
[ ] Heterogeneous (i.e., mixture of two or more ability levels) 



52. (Elementary) Do you use homogeneous 

reading/language arts? 
[ ] Yes C iMo 

If Yes: Which of the 
following, best describes 
this practice? 

[ ] Long-term, i.e., group member- 
ship is pretty much fixed over 
several units or more 

[ ] Short-term, i.e., group member- 
ship is fixed only for one or 
* two units 

[ ] Fluid, i.e., membership can 
change even daily or weekly 
depending on individual needs 




ability grouping methods when you teach: 

mathematics? 

[ ] Yes C ] No 

If Yes: Which of the , 
following best describes 
this practice? 

[ ] Long-term 



[ ] Short-term 



[ ] Fluid 
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53. How frequently do you use cooperative learning* techniques In your classroom? 

[ ] Often [] Seldom [ ] Never 

*Small heterogeneous ability group of students working 
together on a conrmon task towards understanding and 
mastery for all_ members. 

54. How do you feel about the instructional use of cooperative learning 
techniques? 

Definitely YES Perhaps Probably NOT 

(1) They help 

(a) low ability students C ] C ]•••[ 1 

(b) average ability students ....[ ] [ ]...[ ] 

(c) high ability students C ] C ]•••[] 

(2) They hinder 

(a) low ability kids C ] C ] . . . C 1 

(b) average abiitly kids [ ] C ]•••[ ] 

(c) high ability kids [].....[] C ] 

(3) They are difficult to 

Implement in the classrocm C ] []...[] 

(4) They create additional disci- 
pline and control problems [ ] [ ] . • • C 1 

(5) They are too time consuming .....[ ] [ ]...[ ] 

55. For approximately what percentage of students in this class are the materials 
and content in this subject appropriate, according to each of the following 
criteria? 

100* or About About About OJ or 
Almost 75% 50% 25% Almost 
All None 

' Ability level of students . . . . [ ] . . [ ] . . [ ] . . [ ] . • [ ] 
Ethnic or cultural back- 
ground of students .......[ ] . . [ ] . . C ] •) . [ ] • • [ 1 

Interests of students [ ]..[ ]..[ ]••[ ]••[ 1 

(Elementary teachers msy respond to this question for each subject 
they teach.) 



Overall Curriculum and Instruction Ratings: 

55. How much control do you feel 
you have over decisions about 
each of the following areas of 
- your planning and teaching? 

Setting goals and objectives 
Use of classroom space 
Scheduling time use 



Complete 


A lot 


Some 

■ 


Little 


None 


[ ] 


[ ] 


C ] 


[ ] 


-[ ] 


C ] 


C ] 


C ] 


[ ] 


[ ] 


C ] 


[ ] 


C ] 


[ ] 


[ ] 
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55. cont. 



Complete 

Scheduling instructional materials » [ ] . 

Evaluating students [ 1 . 

Selecting content, topics and 

skills to be taught [ 1 . 

Grouping students for instruction . [ ] . 

Selecting teaching techniques . . . [ 3 

Selecting learning activities . , . [ ] . 



A lot 

C ] . 
[ ] . 



] 
] 
1 
] 



Some 

C 1. 

C ] . 

C ] . 

C ] . 

C ] . 

C ] . 



Little 

. C ] . 

. C ] . 

. C ] . 

. C ] . 

. C ] . 

. C ] . 



None 

. C ] 

. C ] 

. C ] 

. C ] 

. C ] 

. C ] 



56. How satisfied are you vrith each 
of the following areas of your 
planning and 'teaching? 



Setting goals and objectives 



Very 
Satisfied 



Mildly 
Satisfied 



Mildly 
Dissa- 
tisfied 



Very 
Dissa- 
tisfied 



Selecting instructional materials 

Evaluating students < 

Selecting content, topics and 



57. 



Grouping students for instruction 
Selecting teaching techniques . . 
Selecting learning activities . . 

How would you grade this school in terms of the job 
Quality education In each of the following areas? 

A 8 

Math, Oral and 



c u 


. . c 


] . . 


. c 


] . . 


. . c 


] 


C ] . 


. . c 


] . . 


. c 


] . . 


. c 


] 


C ] . 


. . c 


] . . 


. . c 


] . . 


. . c 


] 


C ]*. 


. . c 


] . . 


. c 


] . . 


. . c 


] 


C ] . 


. . c 


] i 

* 


. . c 


] . 


. c 


] 


C ] . 


. . c 


] . 


. . [ 


] . 


. . c 


] 


C ] . 


, . c 


] . . 


r 

• « ^ 


] : 


. . c 


] 


C ] . 


. . c 


] . 




] . 


. . c 


] 


C ] . 


. . c 


1 . 


. . [ 


] . 


. . c 


] 



Basic Skills (Reading 

Written Language) . . . , 

Career Preparation (Skills related to 
selecting vocations and professions 
and in getting and keeping a job) . . 

Human Relations (Ability to work with 
and get along with otiiers) 

Critical and Independent Thlrfelng 

(Skills in thinking," probl on sol vi ng, 
making decisions) 

Humanities (Knowledge of and backgruund 
In history, foreign languages, 
philosophy and the arts) 

Sciences (Underslanding of the physical 
and life sciences) . . 

Responsibility (Ability to behave respon- 
sibly ln interacting with others and 
in making decisions) 



C ] 



C ] 
C ] 



C ] 



C ] 
C ] 



C ] 



Is doing in providing 
CDF 

- [ ] . [ 1 '.i ] 

. C 3 . C 1 . [ 3 

. C 3 . e 3 . C 3 

. [ 3 . C 3 . C 3 

. [ 3 . C 3 . [ 3 

. [ 3 . C 3 . [ 3 

. [ 3 . C 'l . [ 3 
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57. cont. 

A B C D F 

Life skills and Attitudes (Understand- 
1ng essentials in dealing with adult 
living, e.g., background in consuner 

awareness, parenting skills, etc.) ...[ ].[ ].[ ].[].[ ] 
Health (Understanding and habits 
relative to maintaining physical 

and emotional well being) .......[ ] . C ] . C ] . C ] . C ] 

The Arts (Painting, drawing, crafts, 
music, drama, dance, photography, 

filnmaking C ] . [ ] . C ] . C ] . C ] ^ 

58. Overall, how would you grade the teachers in this school in terms of their 

A B C D F 

capal)ility? IT ]. T ]. T ]. T ]. T ] - 

training? ^ C ] . C ] • C ] . C ] • C ] 

class performance? [ ].[ ].[ ].[ ].[ ] 

59. Overall, how would you grade this school in terms of the following: 

A B C D F 

Setting goals and objectives r"].r"].r"].r"].r"] 

Use of classroom space [ ].[ ].C ].[ ].C ] 

• Use of time . C ] . C ].[].[ ] . C 3 

Use of instructional materials ......[ ].[ ].[ ].[ ].[ ] 

Evaluating students . . . [ ] . [ ] . [ ] . [ ] . [ ] 

Selecting content, topics, and 

skills to be taught . • . [ ] . [ ] . [ ] . C ] C ] 

Ifealing with student variation [ ].[ ].[ ].C ].C ] 

Selecting teaching techniques [ ].[ ].[ ].C ].C ] 

Selecting learning activities [].[].[].[].[] 

Coordinating curriculum across 

grades or within departments .......[ ].[ ].[].[ ].[ ] 

Maintaining academic standards ......[ ].[ ].[ ].[ ].C ] 

Dealing with student, discipline ......[ ].[ ].[ ].[ ].[ ] 

Maintaining high expectations [].C ].[ ].[ ]•[ ] 

for student progress 
Principal involvement in 

^ curriculum and instruction C ].[ ]•[ ]•[ ]•[ ] 
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TEACHER-STUDENT RELATIONS 



In general, how descriptive are the following attributes in character1zing\ 
the quality of "teacher-student relationships at your school? On the left, 
evaluate the role, of teachers; on t^ie right, the role of students. 



Teachers 



ATTRIBUTE 



Students 



Extremely Reason- Barely ' 
Descrip- ably De- Descrip- 
tive scriptive tive 



2. 



3- 



Not at 
All De- 
scriptive 



Extremely Reasorv- Barely 
Descrip- ably be- Decrip- 
ti^ scriptive tive 



Friendly . 
Trustworthy 
Interested 
Supportive 
Helpful . 
Knowledgeable 
Flexible o 
Confident 
Motivated 
Conmunicatlve 
Cooperative 
Responsible 
Alienated 
Aloof . . 
Resistant 
Scared . . 
Rigid . . 
Uninformed 
Uncaring . 
Cliquish . 



How frequently does this school organized major teacher-student 
activities/events such as ballgames, picnics, fundraisers, etc.? 
[ ] more than once a sanester 
[ ] once a semester 
[ ] once a year 

C ] never . . 

How of ten do you participate in these activitlfe/events? 
[ ] more than once a semester 
[ ] once a semester 

i ] once Q year ' = 



Not 
All 
scrip 
tive 



. . [ ] . . I ] • • 


[.]..[] 


. . C ] . . ['] • • 


[]..[] 




C ] . . C ] 




[]..[] 




[]..[] 




C ] . . C ] 




[]..!:] 




[]..[] 




[]..[] 


• lJ ..LJ •• 


[]..[] 




[]..[] 




C 3 . . C ] 




[]..[] 




[']..[] 




[]..[] 




[]..[] 




[]..[] 




[]..[] 




[]..[] 




[]..[] 



[ ] never 



r 
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STUDENT REUfriONS 



In general, how descriptive are the following attributes in characterizing 
the quality of student-to-student interactions at your school? 



Attribute 

Friendly . . 
Trustworthy . 
Interested • 
Supportive . 
Helpful . . . 
Knowledgeable 
Flexible . . 
Confident . . 
Motivated . . 
Connunicative 
Cooperative . 
Responsible . 
Alienated . . 
AJwf .... 
^fesistant . . 
Scared . . . 
Rigid .... 
Uninformed . 
Uncaring . . 
Cliquish . . 



Extremely Reasonably Bare 
Descriptive Descriptive Descri 



y 

ive 



Not at All 
Descriptive 



Which group do you think are the most popular students at this school? 

[ ] Athletes 

[ ] Members of gangs 

[ Smart students 

[ ] .Members of student government 

[ ] Good-looking students ^ ^ 

[ ] Wealthy students 

What would your guess be as to the percentage of students who participate in 
the following extra-curricular activities at school? 

Sports teams % , .# 

Special interest clubs • 
Student government . . . 
Music, drama, other arts 

Honor society • % 

School /cumunily service 
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SCHOOL-CONMUNITY RELATIONS 

(Note; Most of the questions to follow will be worded to apply only to parents . 
HoSever, depending upon your needs, the phrases "coominity meinbers r "paints/ 
conmunity," etc. could be easily substituted.) 



1. 



Below is a list of sources 
from which parents can get' 
information about their 
children's school. 



2. 



FOR EACH SOURCE 



_! 



FIRST: Do you think it 
would be USEFUL for 
parents, even if it is 
not used by this school? 



Yes 



No 



SECOND; It'iicate 



or 



whether- dr rot this 
school conmunicates 
with parents in this 
wey> 



Parent- teacher conferences 
(required or requested) . . . 

Report cards 

Written progress reports . . . < 
Open House/Back to school night 

PTA meetings 

Advisory Council meetl'^gs . . . 

Principal . . . . 

Teachers (other than parent- 
teacher conferences) . . . . 

Counselors ^ 

Secretaries . . . < 

School Board meetings . . . . < 

Grapevine • 

Newspapers • • - 

Radio or television 

Their child (children) 
Other students .... 
School newsl etters/bul l^bti n 

Handbook 

Other parents . . 



Yes 



No 





. [ ] - Ci 


] . [ ] 




. [-3 . D 


] . [ I 




. [ ] . C 


] . [ ] 




. [ ] . [ 


] . [ ] 




. [ ] . C 


] . [ ] 




. [ C 


] . [ ] 




. [ ] . C 


1 . [ ] 




. [ ] . C 






. [ ] . C 


] . [ 3 




. [ ] . [ 


3 . [ 3 




. [ ] . [ 


3 . [ 3 




. [ ] . [ 


•3 . [ 3 




. [ ] . C 


3 . [ 3 




. [ ] . C 


3.1 3 




. [ ] . [ 


3 . [ 3 




. [ ] . [ 


3 . [ 3 






3 . [ 3 






3 . [ 3 






3 . [ 3 



Below is a list of some 
typesv of information this 
school may have about 
-students^^ . — > FI ^ 



FOR EACH SOURCE 



ST: Do you thi fik-4t 1 SECOND : 



would-be USEFUL for 
parents,, even if you do 
not report this informa- 
tion to them? 



Attendance 
Behavior at school 



Ves 

. [ 3 
. [ 3 



No 

. [ 3 
. [ 3 



whether or not you 
report this informa- 
tion to parents. 



Yes 



Ho 



.[ 3 .-[ 3 . [ 3 
.[ 3 . [ 3 . [ 3 
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2. cont. 



3. 



FOR EACH SOURCE 



FIRST: Oo you think it 
would be USEFUL for 
parents, even if you do 
not report this informa- 
tion to them? 



Yes 



No 





. [ 


] . . 


C ] . . 


.[].[].[] 


Results of st^te or district tests 


. C 


J . . 


C ] . . 


.[].[].[] 




. C 


] . . 


C ] . . 


.[ ] . C ] . C ] 


Work habits and stuC|y skills . . . 


. C 


] . . 


C ] . . 


.[]:[].[] 




. C 


] . . 


C 3 . . 


.[].[].[] 



SECOND: Indicate 
whether or not you 
report this informa- 
tion to parents. 



Yes 



No 



How often do you make specific requests of parent for their support and help 
at home with respect to the following areas? How often do you feel they make 
genuine efforts to comply with these requests? 



Requests? 



Freq- Some- Not at 
quently times All 



Conpliance? 



Attendance [ }..[ ]..[ ] 

Homework [ ]..[ ]..[ ] 

Behavior [ ] . . [ ] . . [ ] 

Remedial work ...[ ]..[ ]..[ ] 



Freq- 
quently 

. [ ] . 

. [ ] . 

. [ ] . 

. [ ] . 



Some- 
times 

. [ 3 . 

. [ ] . 

. [ ] . 

. [ ] . 



Not at 
All 

. [ ]^ 

. [ ] 

. [ ] 

. [ ] 



4. To the extent that parents are nd^t involved, indicate whether or not you think 
each of the following is a major reason. 



Yes 
[ 1 



Baby sitting/Child care 

Lack of transportation to 

get to the school 

Principal's and teachers' attitudes. 
Conflict with their working hours. . 
Their belief that it is the jpb 

of the principal and the teachers 

to run the school . .[ ] 

Different languages spoken by the 

school peop le and parent. ...... >[ 1 

Lack of tnfonnation on involvement 

opportunities . . * .[ 3 

Too many other things to do ......•[ 3 



No ? 
C 3 . . C 3 



5. If these problems interferring with parent involvement were somehow 
significantly reduced„.ln magnlt^ 
involved? 



[ ]4)efinitely YES 



[ 3 Perhaps 



[ 3 Probably NOT 
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6. Please indicate how frequently you core in contact with parents in each of the 



following ways. 

Fre- 
quently 

Planned after school activities - 

{athletic events, dances) . C 

Conmunity activities 

tchurches; clubs) . • • . [ 1 

Social activities .....[ ] 

Parents wrokihg in the schpol 

or^ classroom . . . C 

PTA meetings > .-[ 

Advisory Council meetings ......... C 

School Board meetings C 

Classroom ^visits *.......[ 

Parent-teacher conferences . . [ 

Open-house Events . ......[ 



Some- 
times 



Seldan Never 



] . . C ]..[]..[ 1 



c 
c 

[ 
c 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 



] 
1 

] 
] 

3 
] 
3 
3 
3 



. . C ] 

. . C 3 

. . C 3 

. . C 3 

. . C 3 

. . C 3 

. . [ 3 

. . I 3 



[ 



3 



7. What percentage of the parents would you estimate typically attend: / 

i ' J 

PTA meetings? . % 

Your scheduled parent-teacher 

conferences? . t--.-v . '. , . . . . . . ^ "» . , ^ 

Open-house events? . . . . . . .\ ^ 

8. Does your school support the use of parent volunteers as classroom aides^ 

[ 3 YES T 3 No C 3 ? ^ ' 

If YES: U) What Is your estimate of the percentage of 
parents so participating? % 

(b) What Is your eitlnate of the percentage of 
teachers open |o this kind of parent participation ? % 

9. In general, when you have to contact a parent regarding his/her child, how 
quickly does the parent respond to your request? 

C 3 Parents usually respond quickly 

[ 3 Parents usually respond, but after sore delay 

[ 3 Parents do not respond at all 

[ 3 I have not contacted ar\y parents 

10; ~SS**TfafehtsT^i~fRi^^ child' s 

(or chldlren's) schools; some feel they know Just a moderate aroounti-and sosrse 

feel they^ really know verSf little. In general', how much do you thirtt pai'ents 
know about this school? 

C 3 A great deal 

[ 3 a moderate amount 

[ 3 Very little 
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11. Below Is a list of ways 



12. 



in which parents 


_> FIRST: Hqw IMPORTANT 


SECOND: 


Do you 


might participate in 


do you think it is for 


think that parents 


schooV activities. 


^ parents to participate? 


are partfcfpatlng in 












tfrese wgys at this 












school? 




FOR E/iH. WAY 




















, Some- 


■ Not at 








■ Very 


what 


an 






Acting as classrtjOT ... 


Impor- 




Impor- 






tant 


■ tant 


tant 


Yes 


No ? 


aide or volunteer . 


• « • « {| 


] / 


. C 3 . 


. C • 3 


[ ] . . 


C 3 . . [ 3 


s Serving as a PTA Board 




















. I 3 • 


. r 1 


[ 3 . . 


C 3 . . C 3 


Attending aduTt education 














. . . .r- 


1 . 


.13. 


. C 3 


C 3 . . 


C 3 . . C 3 


Serving as Advisory Council 
















3 . 


. £ '-3 .. 


. [■ 3 


C 3 , 


L 3 . . C 3 


Attending PTA meetings 


• • «C 


3.. 


. C 3 . 


3 ' 


C ] . . 


C 3 .s. C 3 


Acting as guest speaker . •[ 


3'. 


. C 3 . 


. [ J 


C 3 . . 


C 3 .• . C 3 


Helping at special evefits . .[ 


3 . 


a 3 . 


. C 3 


C 3 - . 


[ 3 . . C 3. 


Attending meetings to discuss 












local political Is >ues . ,[ 


3 . 


. C 3 . 


3 


C } . . 


[ 3 . . c i 


Attending meetings to discuss'' 










other cormvnity problems .[ 


3 . 


. L J . 


. [ 3 


■ C 3 . . 


C 3 . . [ 1 



Below is a 11st of areas 
about which parent^ way or. 
caiy hot advise and/or telp 
make" decisions for this 

schooT. ^ FIRST: Do parents advise 

f and/or help inake deci- 

' FOR t^CH OF 1 ' .1 

' THESE AREAS 



slons for this school? 



Hiring and, firing teachers ... 
Standards^ for studerrt behavior . 
the way studerits aire graded .^^ 

What textbooks are used- • . . , 
What sui)jects ire taught .... 

How. subjects are taught • . . . 
Hiring and firing administrators 
Wfliys the school and comRunlly 
wortc together . ^ ..... . 

Setting teaqher salaries ^\ . . 
After-school prpgrapis for children 
After-schfaol programs for adults • 



Yes 
] 
] 
] 

T 



Ho 



. C 

• u 

. [ 

. [ 

. c 
. c 

. c } 

3 . . [ 3 
3 . . [ 3 



J .. 
3 . 
3 . 
J . 

3 . 
3 . 



SECOND: If they 
db'^FWt, do you 
think they SHOULD? 



Yes 



{Note: See also question In the "work environment" sec 



No 

r 

. L 
. C 

i — C 1 



Ion above.) 
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13. 



eelow is a list of services 
or activities that rna^y or 
maiy not be available for 
parents and other -coramunity 
members at this school. 

^> FIRST: Is it presently 
available at this school? 

FOR EACH SERVICE 
OR ACTIVITY 



Yes No 

Child care services [ 3 

Senior citizen prograns . . . . [ 3 
Enrichment and rec<"eation 

classes for adults . . - . . C 3 
♦Recreation programs ......,[ 3 

Literacy and high school 

carpletion -ourses ;....[ 3 

Legal services .'.......[ 3 

Family guidance and 

counseling ; . C 3 

*Arts programs [ 3 

Comnunlty meetings to solve 

local problems . . . .' . . T 3 
♦Health and medical services . . C 3 
Lists of job and volunteer 

opportunities . . . ....[' 3 

Ll5t of social,, cultural and 

recreational activities 

available to the area . . . [ 3 ♦ • C 3 
Calendar of political events 

( zooi ng heari ngs , ri ty 

council meetings) ..*...[ 3..C 3 



[ 
C 

C 



3 

-3 

3 
3 

3 
3 

3. 
3 

3 
3 



I don't 
knoM 
. C 3 
. C . 3 

. [ 3 
. L 3 

. C 3 

. i 3 
. E 3 

. C "3 
. [ 3 



[ 3 . . [ 3 
. C 3 
. [ ;3 



SECOND: Whether or ' 
not it is presently 
avalladble, do you 
thSftk it SHOULD BE? 



Yes 

: [ ■ 3 

.1 3 
. [ 3 

. [ 3 
. [ 3 

. [ 3 
. [ 3 

. [ 3 
. C 3 



No 

C 3 

C 3 

C i 

[ 3 

[ 1 

I 3 

[ 3 

[ 3 

r 3 

[ 3 



. C 3 . > C 3 



. [ t . . C -3 



. [ 3 



[ 3 



♦Other then exists at present for students 
as part of the regular day program. 

14. Hi thin the past year or two» have parents had serious objections to any films, 
books, or other learning materials that you have used at this school, for ary 
of the following reasons? 

Yes No 

Political beliefs C, 3 .. C 3 

Theory of evolution ... .......... .1 3 • • c>>3 ^ 

Sex edication C J L T 

Religious beliefs ................. L 3 .»[ J • 

Attitudes toward wot-^-n and their rv.le . . . . . . C 3 . . L J 

Too little anphasis on minorily groups . . . . . L J . . L J 

" Ways in which minority groups ut^ protrayed . . . [ 3 . • I J 
Too much emphasis on minority groups ...... L 3 I 3 

Sexually explicit reading material. ........ C 3 . . C 3 
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15. In your opinion, what percentage of the parent population at this school would 
ycu assign to each of the following categories? 

Active supporters of th^ ^hool ♦ • . • • « 

Arrive critics of the scr^x)! . ^ 

Non-actl^^^e p rents ; • • * * ^ 

16. To v^at ex cent to you agr^ or dUagree with each of the following statements 
about your sc'r - >1, the cofrmunlty and education In general? 

(Notes: (a) A pourri of Issues/problems are Included here, 
many of which can (and have) been categorized elsewhere, and'racst 
of whi'ch^can asked of parents to effect a compar1son|pf 
teacher-f>arent attitudes • 

(b) Repsonse scale: 4- or e-polnt agreenen4l%^uch as 
"stronoiy agree," ''mildly agree, '^Idly disagree/ "strongly 
disagree." ^ 

(c) RENO«ER: What cyiestlons you ctKWse should depend upon 
•that 1ssu€5/pn*1emj: people con^med witii your school think are 
1iT^>ortant.) ' , 



V 



Most of the teachers at this 
" , school doing a good job • 

2. Schools should be desegregated 

3. What students cire le^^rnlng In 
school is useful for what 
tney need to know, MOW . . . 

4 Wnat students are iec/nlng In 
school will be useful for 
what thf>y will r^yod to know 

, LATER in lite . . . . . . 

5, Many teachers at this school 
are '^.rejudiced ...... 

6. Girls get a better education 
than boy^ at this schoc * . 
Studei\ts srould bused to 
achieve desegi^tl on . . 

8. Onig atouse \^ a problem 7* 
ti/is school 

9. I would publicly support bias- 
ing to achieve desegregation 

10. Mahy teac^rers at th»i schc^-^ 
don^t care ab<iut students - 
Many studti/<ts at this school 
are prejudiced 

12. Student violence is a 
problem at this school • * . 

13. Boys get a better education 
than girls at this school . 

14. Students of all races get an 
equally good education at 
this school 



. C 3 . C 


3 . C 


3 . C 


3 . 


. C 1 . C 


3 . C 


3 . C 


3 . 


- C 3 . I 


3 . [ 


3 . C 


I * 


. [ 3 . C 


3 . [ 


3 . C 


3,. 


. [ 3 . C 


3 . [ 


3 . C 


3 . 


.1 J . [ 


3 . C 


3 . C 


3 . 


■riNj . [ 




3 . C 


3 . 


. C 3 . [ 


3 . C 


3 . [ 


.3 . 


. [ 3 . [ 


3 . C 


3 . [ 


3 . 


. C ] . C 


3 . C 


1 . [ 


3 . 




3 . C 


3 . L 


3 - 


. { 3 . C 


J * I 


3 . C 


3 . 










. c J a 


J ■ t 




3 


. [ 3 . C 


3 . C 


1 . C 


3 . 



3 - [ 3 
3 . C 3 



3 . C 3 

] . [■ . 3 
3 . [. 3 



C 3 
[ 3 
[ 3 



f 3 



C_'3 

L 3 
[ 

C 3 
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15. High school students should ^ 
-have job experience as part 

of their school program • . . . [ ] • C ] • [ 

16. There are other pi does In 
this conuunity \Nhere students 
could be taught, but this 
school does not make use 

. of them 

17. High schools should provide 
smoking area for stiwlents . . . 

18* It would be all right with. me 
to allow prsiyers in this school 

19. The teaching staff in all 
schools should be desegregated . 

20. Hahy students at this school 
dont care about learning . . . ♦ 

21. Average students don't get 
enough attention at this school 

22. Alcohol use by students is a 
problem at this school ..... 

23. Too many students are allowed 
to graduate from this school 
without learning very «i<ich . . . 

24. Physical punishment for d1;ici-- 
pllne purposes should be 
allowed in this school . . • . 

25. Teachers ^5TOuld have the^ 
right t^ strike 

26v The M^sory Council makes - 
\ ijrponant decisions about the 
-^^eihicationdl program at thii; 
school 

27. At ♦hi: school students are 
* usually placed in the classes 

^Ich aro best for ther ^ . • . 

28. Students at th^s school receive 
a lot of individual attention 

ran their teachers • 

29. Teachers are not paid 
enough at this school 

30. Students are graded too t^rxi 
at thts school, .t * . C JL 

31- It is yood to^haye students 

of different ages and/or ^ * 

grades in the same classroom . . [ 3 . L 
'32. Prope rty taxes are the best 

way to finance e<hicat1on . . . 
33. The counseling service at 

this schoql Is ade<?uately 

meeting students' r^aeds . . . 
ZA. Vandalism is a nejor problem 

at this school . . , ^ . . • • 



C ] . C ] . C 1 

] . 
] . 
] . 
] . 
] . 
] . 
] . 

] . 

] • 



] . 
] . 

3 . 
3 . 
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35. This school should spend irore 
time teaching things like art,r 
music, and draro C ] ^ 

36. All high school students 
should be required to pass 

, a standard exanil nation to 
get a hl^h school diploma . . . C ] « 

37. The pnl/ tln^ most parents 
visit school js Is v*5en their 

-children are^t) trouble . . . . [ ] 

38. Advisory Council me- ers 

- represent the views ^ most 

' of the parents at ti^i . iuol. . C ] 

39. Every citizen should pay for 

the support of public education [ ] 

40. Te&chers' unions or associa- 
tions should l)e able to bargain 
about things like class size, 
curriculLin, and teaching 

, methods ' C ] 

41. 1 usually vote in favor of 

school boards [ ] 

42. Students should be able to 
leave school as early as cige 
fourteen if th^ can pass a 
standard examination .......[ ] 

43. Students are graded too easy 

at tfJts school [ ] 

44. Not enough money is spent for 
education at this school . . . . [ ] 

45. This school is doing a good 
job of teaching students 

about the political and x 

economic systems of other 

countries C ] 

46. Student govemnent is a 

waste of time • ... ^ .... C 3 

47. Parents should have a say in 

what is tau^t in this school . IJ 

48. The library resources at this 
school are adequately meeting 
students'- needs [ 1 

49. I sometime fear for ny own 

safety at this school C 3 



[ ] 



C 3 



C 3 



C 3 



[ 3 
C 3 



[ 3 
[ 3 
[ 3 



[ '3 
C 3 

;[ 3 

\ 



[ ] . [ ] . [ 


J * L J 


C ] . C ] . c 


J • L X 


C ] . C ] c 


J . L J 


r 1 r T r 

L J • L J • L 


J L J 


[ 3 . C ] . [ 


J • L J 


C ] . [ 3 . [ 


3 ' .'[ 3 


[ 3 . [ 3 . C 


J • L J 


[ 3 . C 3 . [ 


J • L * J 




1 JX 1 

J L J 


r 1 . r 3 . [ 




[ 3 . [ 3 . [- 


J * W jl 


[ 3 . C 3 . [ 




[ 3-..[ 3 . t 


J ♦ . L - J 


C 3 . C- 3 . C 


J * L J 
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SECONDARY 
STUDENT 
QUESTIONNAIRE 
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. DEMOGRAPHIC/BIOGRAPHIC INFORMATION 

1. Age: 

2. Sex: C ] t^ale [ ] Female 

3. Grade: 

4. Which on£ of the following categories best describes you racial/ethnic 
background? 



] White/CaucaM an/Anglo 

] Black/Negro/ Afro-American 

] Oriental Asian tricar 

] Mexican American/Mexican/Chicano 

] Puerto Ri can/Cuban 

] American Indian 

] Other 



J 
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ASPIRATIONS & SELF-CONCEPT 
1. Mark the ONE box that best completes each of the follovring serrtences- 



..Quit school 
as soon as 
possible 

..Finish high 
school 

.♦Go to trade 
or technical 
school 

..Go to junior 
college 

«.3o to a 4-year 
colle(je or 
university 

..Go tc graduate 
ce^JeSeaftfer 

..Don't know 



A. " 

If I could dp any- 
thing I want, I^ 
would like to... 



B. 



I think n y pare 'i^ts 
would like me t-^ 



[ ] 

[ ] 



[3 



If ^ 



£ ] 
C 3 



c. 



Actually I 
win 

probably. .. 



i- J 



General Self -Concept : 

The fon'>ffrt(j sentences describe some of the ways in which people nrlght think 
about tJitsiiselves. 

Read eacii of the follokving sentences carefu'ly and mark the circle tiiat tells 
how tTwch i t i s like yo :]. 

Note: Students my need more explicit Instructions such as the following: 
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Please read the following practice sentence and mark the box that tells how 
much you agree or disagree with the sentence. 



PRACTICE 



Strongly Mildly Mildly Strongly 
Agree Agree. Disagree Disagree 



1 am good at art 



[]...[] 



If you marked "Strongly Agree," you're saying that you are very good at art. 
If you marked "Mildly Agree," you're saying that you are OK at art. If you 
marked "Mildly Disagree," you're saying that you are not too good at art. If 
you marked "Strongly Disagree," you're saying that you are very poor at art. 

Remember, if you have any questions or have trouble reading any of the words, 
please raise your hand. 



;rongly Mi 
Agree 



2. At times I think I'm no good at all. 

3. There are lots of things about nyself 
I'd change if I could. 

4. I'm pretty sure of rqyself. 

5. I wish I were someone else. 

6. I can make up niy own mind about things. 

7. I get upset easily when I'm scolded. 

8. I like the way I look. 

9. I worry a lot about things. 

10. I feel good most of the time. 

11. I am a happy person. 

Self -Concept in Relation to Peers: 

12. I'm easy to like. 

13. I'm popular with kids own age. 

14. Kids usually follow my ideas. 



Agree Di sagree Di sagree 
[]...[] 



dly 



Mildly Strongly 



C ] 

C J 

C ] 

C 1 

C ] 

C ] 

C ] 

C ] 

C ] 

C ] 
C ] 
C ]. 



C ] 
C ] 
C ] 
C ] 
C ] 
C ] 
C ] 
C ] 
C ] 

C ] 
C ] 
.[ ] 
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Strongly Mildly Mildly Strongly 
Agree ' Agree Disagree Disagree 



15. oeoole are better Hked than I am. 


* • • 


* * L J * 


. . C. 3 . 


. . C 3 


16. Kids often Dick on rue. 


L J • • 


* L J * 


. . C 3 . 


. . C 3 


17. I'm a lot of fun to be with. 


L J • • 


. L J . 


. . [ 3 . 


. . C 3 


18. It is hard for me to make friends. 


L J . • 


. L J ■ 


. . C 3 . 


. . C 3 


19. I have no real friends. 


L J • . 


. . L J * 


. .[ 3. . 


. .[ 3 


Academic Self -Concept: 










90 I'm not doina well as I'd like to in 
school . 


r 1 

u J . • 


. [ ] . 


. . . C 3 . 


. . C 3 


21 « I am a good reader. 


[ '] . . 


. C 3 . 


. . . L 3 . 


. . C 3 


22. I feel like giving up when I can't do 
n|y SLnuuivfurK. 




J. Y 


. . . [ 3 . 


. . C 3 


23. Tm proud of ny schoolworlc. 


- ' ' Y 





' • • [X: 


• f \ 


24. Tm good at math. 


c ] / . 


. C 3 


. . . C 3 . 


. . C 3 


25. I'm doing the best work that I can. 




• t ^ 


. . . C 3 . 


. . [ 3 


26. I am able to do school work at least 
as well as most other students. 


[]. . 


.C3 


MKT 

. . . E 3 . 


; . C 3 


27. Schoolwork is just too hard for me. 






. . . C 3 . 


. . C 3 


28. grades are not good enough. 






, . . [ 3 . 


. . C 3 


29. Tm alwe^ys making mistakes in ny 
schoolwork. 


C ] . 


- . [ 3 


. . . C 3 . 


. . C 3 
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SCHOOL giMATE & LEARNI NG 

tWViKUWtt.wT 

P hysical Plant 

1. How much do the follo^^lng words describe your school grounds, buildings 
hallwa^ys, classrooms, and so forth? 

Very Pretty Only A Not at 
Much Much Little bit All 

Clean []...[]...[]...[] 

Pretty [].w. []..•[].•.[] 

Noisy ....[]*..[]-.>[]...[] 

loo hot (in surnier)- . .......•[]...[]..-.[]••.[] 

Too cold (in winter) ....[]...[]...[]..•[] 

Easy to get around >...[]...[].•.[]..•[] 

Ugly \ . . [ - . C 1 . . . C ] . . . C ] 

Diny []...[]•..[]...[] 

. Quiet []...[]...!}.•.[] 

Dangerous []...[]...[]...[] 

Ti(^y. [].•.[]•..[]•..[] 

Lots of space []♦..[]...[].►•[] 



Hunan Relations: 



"2. How rnuch the^foTlovring v^r^ the principal at your school? 



Very 
Much 



Friendly 

Helpful ...... 

Has high hopes for us ... > 

Scary 

Tough 

Smart i 

Mean 

Talks to us 

Lets us talk to him/her . . 
Doesn't care about us . . . 
Interesting . . 

Funny * • • . • 

Admits when he/she is wrong 

Stupid. 

Prejudiced 



Pretty 
Much 



On 
Li 



ttl 



A No 

e bit A' 



3. Does the principal know your nim^e when (or she) sees you outside your 
classrooms? C 3 Yes [ ] Mo 

4. Does the principal s^or v^llo to ytxi when be (or she) sees you outside your 
classrooins? C 1 Ye- [ ] Ko. 
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How much do the following words describe most of the teachers at t^is school? 

Very P retty Only A Not at 
Much ^^JCh Little bit All 

Friendly 

Helpful t 3 * . . [ ] . V . C 3 . . . [ ] 

Have high hopes for us. . . C 3 . • * C 3 . • * [ 3 • . - C 3 

Scary .... ...[3-.*[3....[3'**C3 

Tpug^^ .C3...[3--*[3»*-[3 

Smart • [3«««[3»**L3«»*C3 

Mean C3«..[3...C3..^[3 

Talks to us...... [3.».[3.*»C3.*«[3 

Lets us talk to th^ [ 3 • • * [ 3 • . . C 3 • • • [ 3 

Ooesn^t care about us.*.*. C3..*[3»«»C3..-[3 

Interesting C3«».C3*»-[3»^»[3 

Know how to teach ... C3.-.[3.*-C3..-[3 

Furr^ .\.e«C3*-*[]<= -C3 

A^tnrits >^en thQ^ are wrong. . ....o [].-.[ j 3 ^ *1 

Stupid. 1 3 3 I 3 

Prejudice [ 3 . . ^ [ ] - • - C 3, . • . [ i 

Have their favorites. . [ 3 • • - [ 3 • * . C 3 • • - I i 

Do a good job...,, [3»*.13.*o[3..»Cj 
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How much dojU^eJcaiowij^^^ 

school? • ^ 

- • Very Pretty Only A Not at 
Much men Little tin All 

Friendly. .........',.....[ 3 ...[]..-[].♦- C 3 

Helpful . . [ 3 . . . C ] . . . C ] . » . C ] 

Have high hopes for us ... . C 3 . • • C 1 • .. ■ [ 3 ' » - i. 3 

Scary , . . . - ( 3 • - • ' 1 • . « X 3 . . • t 1 

Tough . . . . C 3 . - C 3 - . . C /l . . . [ J ' 

Start . C 3 . ^ . C 1 ./^ 5 C ] 

Mean. . . . . . . C 3 . . . [ 3 > . . C 1 . . , I 3 

Talks to us r n 3 C 3 

Lets us talk to them. . . • , . . • * . C 1 . . . t ] . • - [ 1-^ . . [ 1 
Doesn't care 3t>out us. [3. ..[3**«[1.*.C3 

Interesting C3'** *[].**C1*'*C3 

Know how to teach- » * . . - [ 3 - * » C 3 • • - C 3 • • * [ 3 

Funrry • , • . . . . [ 3 * • * C ] . . . [ ^ . • ^ [ 3 

Admits when they are wrong. *.*«.^13*.*13..*[3.**[3^ 
Stupid. 1 . - 3 3 . ^ 1 

Prejudice ^ C 3 . . • [ 3 . . . [ 3 • . . [ 3 

Have tJheir favorites. . . . . . * . . [ 3 - * * [ 3 * * • [ 3 • • C 3 

Do a .good job ['1 ^ r 1 C 3 
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'T: Tiir'ro St popCT^ In thi s schcK)f are V 

(Mark only ojjb) 

[ 3 Athlete 
[ 3 HwTtMfTS of-gangs 
[ 3 Smart students 
C ] Manbers of student government 
[ 3 Good-looHcIng students 
[ 3 Wealthy Students 

8* I participate In t^ie following things school: 

Yes to 

a. Sports teasns [3 [3 

Special Interest clubs [ ] [3 

c. Student goverrment, 3 C 3 

d» Musi c» drama » other^^rts* 3 C 3 

e* Honor sociiely [ 3 C 3 

f,' School or icorownity service 

activities > • . , * [3 C 3 

9. How mwch d»,ti)e following Mords describe howf ^ou feel about tngst^f the^ 
students at this school? , • 

ry " Prttty Only A Mot'at 
* , ^iich ^*^ct^ Little bit All 



Friendly, C 3 ... C 3 

Helpful C ]...[]....[ 1 ... C 1 

*'3ve htgtt hopes .,.,...»..,^C3 *-•[].-.[].. .13" 

..ary C j . . . [ 3 . . . C 3 . . . [ 3 

Tough , i ...[]...[]. . 3 . . . I 3 

Sfnart > ^ # » * * * . * * » ». « * ^ # •13* * • I 3 ♦ . • 1/ 3 • «- ♦ t 3 

Hean. / . . ..C'],. . . [ 1 . . . [ 3 . . • [ 3 

Talk to each other. ..........,[ 3 ...[ 3 3 .. . T l 

Care a&CHJt eacVi otJner .'....'....[]...[ 3 ... I 3 ... i 3 
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Very 



Pretty Oniy A Mot at 
jiuch Litt)^? bit All 





. . C 


3 . 


. .C 


) • ' 


- . C 


3.. . 


. . [ 3 


4 


. . [ 


J - 


. . I 


3 . . 


. . C 


1 . . 


• • ^ 


Gocd sti^dents . . . 


. . [ 


3 . 


. . C 


3 - ■ 




3 . . 








3 . 


. . c 


3 . • 


. . [ 


3 . . 








3 . 




3 . . 




3 . . 


. . 13 


Have their cfwn favorite friends . , 


; . . C 


1 . 


. . c 


3 . . 


. . C 


3 : . 


- , 1.2 



10. T>ief€ may be 3 lat of things yoy like about tftis school, but It you hed to 
choose me one best tliihg, **»1ch one of tfte fbllotring would it be? Pint 
read thrp«c^fj tf^ list, and ttm raark t)>e circle next to the qne you thirtk^ 
is the best thing about this school. 
(Hark only the one best thing) 

{ 3 fair rvles and r^J^Utlons 

[• 3.,Hy friends , • -. 
[. 3 W asses 5' taking - 
1:3 Teasheri 

' . r i Uttl^ or w pneJJKtlce dr racial conflict 
C j The V3f l^ty of ^^C^ 

i ] Sjwrtif- acti'-^ities . . 

[ 1 €xiracurricu"ar activities other than sports 
t '3 ^ can?)usi botldings* and e<^ 
f 1 <>ooxI student attitudes ifirlemlily, gopd.scnopl 
spirit, Cooperative) . 
r ,1 } The prtncip9l and .o«{er people in th^ . i 

■ . who nj!f) tiw w:hbbl' . j'' 

''■■:} 1:, -j^iiothing.' 



Prtjblems: 



iL Below is a list of wings i^icft my be pnoblerns at this schools 

^SECOffi: If ym had 



FIRST: To iMtidt extent cto you 
iMrk each is a prob- 
lem at this schooK • TV.EN. . 



to choose the CTe 
biggest problem ..at . 
this school Which 
trfould it be? 
(Please nark CNLY ONE) 



Koi a Minor Hajor 
Probl<jjn Problem Pixblem 



Biggest 
Problem 



I ] 



^ i 

r \ 

[ i 

■r J 

[ } 

C J 



1: 1 
■ r 

'I ] 
•[ 1. 



i ] 

r 1 



[3 . 



[ ] - 



f 1 

i } 
[ ] 
[ ] 

[ ] 

r T 

f r 



[ J 



r 1 

r 1 

M J * 



Ci rri culuJti & instnucticn^ 



* a. SUident mfsbehavlor {fighting^ stealing, 

gangs ^ truancy » etc^K 1 
. b. Poor courses or not enough different sub* 

jects offered* . \ • > - [ ] 

. c. Prejudice/RDcfal conflict ^ - » C ] 

* d, Drug/Alcohol use i ] 

. e. Poor, teachers or teaching ♦ . * C 1 

. fr School too large/Classes overcrowd. » ^ [ 3 

* g» Teachers don't discipline students . . . ] 
. h* Busing for Integration ^ . /^ ] 
V Poor or' not enough buildings, cqulptnent 

aj(id iiaterlals. . * . * 

. J* Ttie principal and other people in the 

office Who run the school, . r . . * . • r [ 3 
. k. Poor student att1tu<tes (poor school spirit, 

don't want to learn) [ J 

* 5» Too marv niles and regulations C 3 

. m. iriow the school Is organized (class schM- 

ules, not emgh time for lunch, passing^ . 
per1odSi'etc*»rf )• 



Please be sure jrou haw aftswted botJi sides,. 

' ■ ■ 'I . * ' 



12. lc\ geiVeraU how d^ you/Hke the fonordnj) subjects? 

, . Like .Like Olsiike Dislike 

Very Somewhat Soniev^sat Very fmich 

a<» English ^ [ 3* » f 3- % * •[ 1 • ♦ 1 

b. ^5^themattcs 3. ] . : . 3 

c. Social studies {history, geo- . ' V 
graphy, goverrinent, etc J / . [ 3* * * *t 3- * » 3 . / . *[ 3 
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Lik? Llice- Dislike .Dls'hite 
Very Soriewf.at Sone>«ftat Very men 

d- Science * I J - 

e. The ftrts (art, crafts, r^tislc, 

<lrarv3, ddf^ce, creative 

•f'^ling, filrnmaking, 

Foreign Language. i 3 • 

Ov Vocational /Career cAicatlon 
(fstop, business e<fijr^t{on, 
hero econ<wric,^?t^.o). , . • • * [ 3 • 

^ 13. In ^neral, ^vf^^^ Important are ti^ follc^ring subjects for ^at you care about 
and do HOW your llf^e?' 

Very Somewhat Scnexhat Very 
Important Important Unimportant Unlrrportant 







- I J 




:.[]... 


..CI 


.[ ] . . 




. . [ ] 


.[ ] . . 


. . [ J . 


. . [ ^ 


.[ 1 . 


. . [ 1 . 


r 1 



a. Engiisf^ • .[ 1. . . . n . . .n . . .u 

b. Mathenotlcs 1 j« . . . L J . ^ -L J . ■ -L J 

Social Studies (history, oeo- 

graphy, govemnent, etc.) . . .[ J. - -L J • « • i- • , • • ^ J 
^. .Science ....... ^ -i 3- • .[ 3 . . • -t J- • • • I i 

«. The Arts (art, crafts, ruslc, • 

dratna, dance, creative 

•^'ting. f-ikwaking. ' , ' r . r i r V 

photography). . . . . . . -C J. -l J • - • ^-l J- • - • J :^ 

f. Foreign Language - .1 J- ^ .L J • • • -L J. . . • i j 

g. vocati/onaVCareSr Education 
(shofi', business edycation, 

home ^onomlc, etc.). . . • ,.[ 3- -j: ^1 • * 'N' " ' ' ? I 

h. Physical'EJlucdtlon -[ 3- • .[ J . . -l ]• • • • t i 

j^r^-ai>r Important ar& the following subjects fol- **iat yol» w^lV car© about md do 
/' LATER In your ^ 1 f e? - 

■ ! Very 'Sotnewtat Somewhat Very ^ 

\ . In^rtint. Important Unimportant Unlfroortant 

a. English' , iX' ' 'i ] ' ' ' I ] ' ' ' 

i>. f^thematlcs . . . .'V^* • • ■ l A • \ • • > J • • 

V c. Social Studies (history v geo- ''s' ( W ^ • 

graphy, government, etc.) . . . . C 3 i- • -i .3 • • ■ ^ i ^ • 

d. Science : . . . . . [ 3 • • ■[ 3 . • • 3 • • 




so, 11 , 



/ 



Very Somewhat Scxnewftat Yery 
Important Irrportant Uninportant Unlrrpcrtant 



e. T>>e Arts (art, crafts, rojslc, 
Orara, <Jance, creative 
«rrtt1ng, fllnfriaklng, 

photography) [ 1 *C L 1 

f* Foreign Language {]...[]....[]. - ^ [ ] 

g. Vocational /Career Education 
(shop, business education. 

none economic, etc.). *..*.[].-.[]...[]...[] 

h. Physical Education [ 3 • • •[ 3 • • • L 1 • * • [ 1 



All schools teach pret'^ much the saro trilngs. but tJiey may thi-^:- some tilings arr 
more (nportant than others. • . 

15. How Important does this school thinv. eaCi^ of th<^se things is for students? 

Very Somewtiat Sore^at Vary 
Important Inport^nt Unimportant Un1rrport?nt 

a. To woric ••ell >»r1tin other 

people. . . . [ 3 . • .[ 3 > . [ 3 ^ . • [ 3 

b. To learn the basic skills 
In reading, .writing, arith- 
metic, and other important 

subjects « . . . [ 3 • * ^[ 3 ; . . [ 3 . . . [ 3 

c. To become a better person . . . [ J . . 3 A • . l 3 • • • C 1 

d. To get a .good job . . . . . . [ ^ . .[ 3 > • C 3 • . . [ 3 



16. Which ONE of these does this ^^ chool think Is t|>6 TO'^t important thing for 
st^erts? (f^Hc o:^ly one] / ^ . 



[ 3 To work well vfith other people 

[ ] To learn the basic skills in reading, writing, arithmetic, and other 

subjects 
[ ] To became a better person 
[ \ To get a good joo 



! 



1?., What Importance do YOU pl.^ce r>n each of these things?- 

Very Somewhat Somewhat Very 



/ 



Important Importaf^t Unimportant Unimportant 



a.^ To^woric v^ell with other 

people *.[]...[]...[].♦*[] 
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Ve ry SofTiSWh d t Stxnewt) dt Very 
Irrport^nt lfr|>ortdnt linlcrportant UnlrrporUnt 



b. To learn the basic skills 
1n reading, writing, arith- 
metic, and other important ^ ^ 

. subjects. • ^ 3 • • *n ' ^ * E 1 ' ' ^ 1 

c. To become a better, person . . . [ J . . .[ J . . • L J • • • 

(i. To get a good jc* [ ] . ^ •[ 1 • . * I 1 • • • L j 

18. If ym had to choose only the mi rrost ItnfKirtant thing for y ou> v^ich v#0UJd 
n be? (Mari* only one ) 

[ ] To worV. «11 with other people 

[ ] To learD the basic in r^adl ig, writir^g, 

arlthtnetlc, and other subjects 
[ ] To become a better person 
[ 1 To get a good job 

19. Students are usually given the grades A, C, D, and Bi; ^ how good 
their vcrK is. If ^ schoci g could be graded 1j> the satw? w.. ^ /.r.^t jrade would 
you give to the tg&chTr^ Tn THIS SCHOW. for each of the ^oVi^^;^ subjects? 

A> J^.^ ^ 3. ,..Ll- - 

a. English []...[]... C L . L J 

b- Mathenatics []...[]...[]•• J* ^ -t 

Social Studies (history. 9^ . 

graphy, government, etc.) . . .[ ]. . . L ^ • L * 4. J. • •I J 
d- Science [• ]. . . [ \ * * [ ^ ^[ ]. • a J 

e. The Arts (art, crafts> music, 
drajna, dance, creative 
writing, fllrrmaking, 

photography) :|* • • I j- * ^ ^ / • 4 r " "r { 

f. Foreign Language -I * L J* * • I J- * -^t i» * •L J 

(J. Vocational /Career Education 

(shop, business education, 

home etunomic, etc.). . . v* . -l .: * . [ ]. . • C J. • *l J- • J 
h. Physical Education. . . : ..[:...[ 3. L J- . -t J. . .1 J 

Si. 

Issues and Problcfns : ^ 

Notes: (a) A pot pourri of Issues/problems are Included here, many of which can 
Tirfa^have) been categorlie^d elsewhere, and TOSt of whicfi can be asked of teachers 
and parents to effect a cocnparison of teacher-student-parent attitudes. 

(b) Response scale: /<^l-po1nt, strongly /mildly agree/disagree scale. 

REMEMBER : (What questions you choose should depend upon what 
issues/problans people at your school think are Important*) 



\ 

pj>d<1 (idch om f Ihc- foil (Ming Mrntences Cdrefully dnr. mark y>f^ bo/ tiidt 
jTijcn yow dyrw or rt'lvagref:? with whdt 1t %4y%. MAI^ OWLY (M WJX for «:dch 
^tfrfitence. f'U^a'^e ral^e you h^nd If you hdvf* any questions. 

Strong' y Mildly Widly Strorygly 

L ^-Vjst of Uie t^;ach(rr- <jt tJ'jI'i vchool 

60 a cKX>d joh , . . , [ ] . • - [ 3 - - .[ J - .1 ] 

I ti-ilnJi: '>tJudents of different rdceii or 

colors should 90 to vchool V/jeti'Kjr* ...[]••.(]...[.].-•[] 

i. '?m!>t l/m learning In rxhool Is us^.'ful 

for wl-idt. I will nffed to know ...[]...[ ] 

'Whr;t I'm U'aming in s<,hoo1 will 4><: 
MS'jful for in^iAit I will oefMl to know 

LATF^R In life. [ ] . . . I \ . , .\ ] . . A \ 

fiorry r^fiCJiiri^s dt this school don't llkc' 
S'^/ne students because of their r^^ce or 

color ; . . • ] ^ • 4 I 

Mrl% y.'t a Nftter edfi^v^ttor. Uw)n tx^ys 

tht*> school J 1 ... r 1 . o 4, i 

?> 

7. Z U^lnk st^)dents 'should iKr t>used so Ui/)t 
students of different races or colors 

can go tf> school together -[ 1 « - • [ J ^ • •[ J • • J. 1 

Drug iiise Is 0 problw at this school . . 4 ] ^ • • [ 1 • • -i J - X \ 

I would t>e '.^rilling to Uke djbus to a 1 
different !iChool so that schbol could ^ [ 

have students of ffore ttiafi ope race 

or color * . [ 1 • - - [ 1 - . J. * . •[ ) 

10. f^ny tf^/>chers at ttMs school don't 

Cr^re atxmt students f ] • . . I ] ^ . i . • .[ ] 

11. Lots of students in tJils schf>of don*t 
like other students because of their 

race or color * .[ 1 • • • [ ] • • -t 1 • * ^. 3 

Yl. Thert* are places at this school where 
I don't go because I'm afraid of other 

students - • 1 1 1 

13. Boys get a better education th^n girls 
at this school 
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strongly Mildly Mildly Strongly 

14. '!>ttjden^:% of <j11 raco% get rtn oqu<illy 

cKiOfl education »it this vchool []...( J . v *(]••-[ ] 

Ih. High 'Xhwl stJudent% r^hould h^ive Job 
f?xwrU*&iCfj part of their %chool 

H;. th/tro ^rt- other pUcc5» in Uii% 
covi^runlty wtionr %tu<k?nt^ could bt* 
taught, but th1% 'xhool ()oin* not rrwkc 

us4r of thwn []•••! ]•.•[!••.[] 

J/, filfjh y:hool% should provide ym^lng 

itri:n% for student?* [ ! . . . - T 3 • • ) • • ^T. J 

18. It would bf: OS. with m If proyor^ 

; wf;ni n]^im^i in thU school I ) • • • [ J - • -[ 1 • • •[ J 

Ifrtchirrf; of different racer, or coiorv 
%hou)d U'dch nt thv ^mm txhool U)- 

grrtjhi-r I ] • • - f. 1 • • 4 1 • • •( 1 

?0. iAtiuy students at th1% vchool don't 

'/].. Avifrage %Uid»*nt% don't (>et enough 

tftttj-ntlon rtt th1% ^.chool [ J . *^ •[ 1 '••(.]•• -L ] 

?/. Alcohol use 1% problWflit th1% 

%chooK • , . . [ J . . . [ ] . . -t 3 - • •[ ] 

? Too rn^ny students ore oUowtKl to 
gniduAte from this school wUhc^t 
lernrrjlng very rrwch. , . . r 

Physical f/iinls^fwnt for discipline 
purposes should be oil wed In this 

school [ 1 • • • [ J • ► 1 • • •[ 1 

1 

^!>. If ] h«3d rriy cholcep I would go to fli 
different schcx)l 

Jt 1s odsy to fwke friends at this 

school c -r 1 .••[ J 

ZJ. 7h»^re are things 1 want to learn 
about that this school doesn't 

teach . * . . . . • 3 • . . [, J • . J - • J 
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/H. I like ihi: way th1% school looks 
79. 



Strongly 
Agrw 

• [ .1 



Mildly 
Agrtv 



Mi 1(11; 
Disagree 



Stixingly 
D1 sf/'ree 



y,. 



it's rsot safe to walk to and from 
school alone [ ) 

It I'. ea!;y to 9(?t books trm VMf 

school 1 Ibr^ry I ] 

In thi':/ school, wi* feel wt" have to 

(j<«t (jood (jrartes n1l the tlim? ( 1 

!>tu(l«rnt% at this school arv /jfratcl 

U) (11 saQrw with their tenchers [ 1 



I Hkr« school 



it Is worUi qofng trj school bCK:miso 
It will help m In the future. , . . 



41, 
44, 



In ?jcnieml, the fK^ople nl Uils school 

can be trusted • , , , , . . I. 1 

Ihls school 9We% student:^ a ^ood ed- 
ucation I. ] 

1 Mil satisfied with how wi?ll Tm doing 

If; sc^jool t I 

Ihlmjs In the school library an^ useful 

to intr * t ^1 

Student tjovenwwrnt Is a waste of tinie. . [ ] 
Pan?nts should have a sa^y In whal Is 



taught at ttiis school 



[ ] 



If 1 could. I would rather be 1A a pri- 
vate school than a public schoo 

It Is easy for me to get help f'^an a 
counselor when planning schojol pro- 
grani [3 

Asr.etnbl1es and other special events are 
usually interesting at this school • • . [ 3 

We are not given enough freedom In 
choosing our classes [ 1 



. . . I J . 


.[ ] . . 


.[ 1 


...[]. 


..[].. 


.[ 3 


...[). 


. .[ ] . . 


.[ 1 


...[). 


..[].. 


.1 1 


. - . i: ] . 


. 4 1 . . 


.[ 1 


. . . r 1 . 


..[].. 


.[ \ 


...[]. 


. .r 1 . . 


.[ 1 


. . . [ 1 . 


. .1 J . . 


.[ ] 


. ( 1 . 

• • • V .« ' 


..11. 


. .r. ] 


. . . t ] . 


r 1 

. .[ 1 . 


. .1 J 


... 1. J . 


r T 


. .1 J 


...[]. 


. .M . 


. .[ 3 


. . . [ I 


. 1 . 


. .[ 1 


. . . [ 1 




. .[ 1 


. . . L ] 


. . .1. J . 


r 1 
. .1. J 


. . . ( ] 


...[]. 


. .[ 3 


. . . [ 3 


...[]. 


. .[ 3 
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strongly Mildly Mildly Strongly 
Agrw Agrw Disagree Disagree 

45. If I tuwo a piTSona! protHcm, jt would 
be easy for me to get help from a coun- 
selor , , . - - . V [ ] . • • [ ] . • ,[ 1 . • .[ 3 

46, If you don't want tx) go to college, 
this school doesn't think you* re very 

1n^)ortant []..•[]•.•[].•-[) 

4/. Students should have a s<v ^^^^ 

taught at this school [ 1 . . • [ 3 . . *[ 3 * - .[ 1 

40. A fK?rson is foolish to keep on going to 

school if he/she can get a Jot) [ 3 . - • [ 1 . . *[ 3 - * •[ 3 

49* If I neiKl help plannlrxj for a career, it 
V'ould be easy for me w get help from a 

counselor C 3 . - . [ 3 . - .[ 3 * * •[ 3 
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CLASS CLIMATE A LEARNING 
niVTROflOT 



Note: These QMestlons ar« intended for students to 3jns>ifer In v5i specific reference 
to a particular perlod/class/subject/teacher* See Appendix 8 for 

suggestions on how to stnx:ture survej^ to distinguish between these 
questions and those referring to the school in general. 

1. How interesting or boring for you Is ^at you are learning in this closs? 
(Harit only one box) 

[ ] Very Interesting . • 

r ] Sort of interesting i 
[ 1 Sort of boring 
[ ] Very boring 

2. How hard or easy for you is what you ar^ learning in this cLiss? {Hark only 
one box) 

[ ] Too easy 

[ 1 Sort of pasy 

[ ] }iot too easy, not too ha?*d 

[ ] ^Sort of hard 

[ 1 Too hard 

3. \^ useful Is what you are- learning in this class ' r what you need to know 
not^? (Kirk only one box) 

[ ] Veiy useful 
[ 1 Useful 
[ ] Useless 
[ 3 Very useless 

4. Jtow useful is what you are learning In this class for what you will need to 
know later in life ? (Mark only one box) 

[ ] Very useful 
L ] Useful 

[ ] Useless ' 
[ ] Very useless 

5. Jtow often can you choose your own books, materials, or equifw^nt in this 
class? (Mark only one box) 

{ 3 Whenever I want to 
[ 3 Sonietinxn 
L ] Never 
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6. listed below are three w2iys stiicfents can 1n xhis subject. Mar* the box 
which tells horn tx^h you UU^<3r r-iXild Hxe to wori. in edCh vfa^y, even If you 
don* t do sc now. 



liike Like Dislike OlsUke 
Very Somewhat Somewhat Very much 



Alone by nyself [ 3 . ^ .[ 1 * * . [ 3 . . * [ 1 

With the vrfK)le class [ 3 . . .[ ] . . . [ -3 . * . [ ] 

With 3 small group of stucients, 

who krxM as much as 1 do [ ] . * .[ 1 • • . [ i . . * [ -3 

With a small group of students* 
sofne who know less, some who ktxjw 
as fttuch, and some 'pAo Kncm more 

than I do* ... [ 1 . . -C ]r. , . [ 3 . . • C 3 



?• IfMgine a small group of students (about * or 5). Imagine also that some of 
these students know less* sorc know as much^ and sore know ^re thai) you do 
about this class. Would you like to work in this group IF you knew that 
students would cooperate and help each other Ham? 

[ ] Yes [ 1 M^ybe [ 3 No 

8* In this class^ how rnuch time is usually taken by the following 3 things? 

Marie the box uqder the word *f%)st" for 

thing that takes the most time .—-^ 



Mark the box under the word *>text Host" for the thing that 
takes the next most time, — — 



Mark the box under the word "Almost Least" for t?>e thing 
that takes almost the least amount of tlrr^. 



Mark the circle under the word •'Least*' for the thing that 
takes the leas t amount of time . , 

Least Almost Mext Host 

Least Host 

(l) Daily routines (passing out m^iiterlals^ taking 

attendance, making announcements) C 1. . C 3 

i{2) Leaving , , • . , . . .[ 3- • [ 3. • C 3* • [ 1 

(3) Getting students to behave • • . .[ 1- . C 3. . [ ]• . C 3 
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Least Almost Jie-xt: Most 
Least Most 

;4) Otner ttiin$s tnat don't have to do with 

noyt1r>es, learnlr.:; or behavior [ j.. ♦ [ ]..[]. . [ ] 

Be sure that only one tiox is . 
dwdced In.ead) of fihe colums ^ 

9. What is th« -ijst important thing you have learned or done so far In this 
class' Mriie a snort answer iVi tJr>e box beVoK. Write (My inside tlie box. 




(Note: Tne next lhn?i> itens need n> be ta11one<l to the specific suibject natter 
iioterest by adding/deleting the- yat is natertals, activities or skills in 
question. ) 

JO. Lis,te<l C»lo»* are sone tf.sngs that might be use<i in this class 



PIftST: MarV "Yes* for thing 
you use tn tJ»is classrocps 
and fiarit "Fto" for each 
Ch1r<g you don't use, .IVH. 



-^yHaric the box which 
lells how.jfuch you 
Tiif e or would 11kg 
to use each '^thingT 
even If jftii dbn't use 
it in this class. 



Yes 

[ i. 
C 1. 
[ 1. 
[ L 
[ ]. 
[ 3. 
C 3. 

e-3. 
[ 1. 
[ J. 
[ 1. 



HO 

[ ]. 

[ 1. 

[ 3. 
C 3. 
[ ]. 
C 3. 
C 3. 
[ 3, 
C 1. 
C 3. 
C 3. 



Very Hot At 

H»cf( SctPt-what all 
» TextbooJcs 3. .... C 3- ....[} ' 

. Other books »...,...[}.....[ 3 C 3 

, Wor% sheets -.,,....[ ]-•> . . . [ 3. . . • .[ 3 
. Films, filmstrips. or / ^ 

. sli{5es 

. Learning kits , . . . . . . t j. , . . . [ 3- . . . .t 1 

. Games or simulations. . . . C L . - [ J - — • ] 

. te*'-spapers or fnaga^ines. ..[]»....[] [ 1 

. Tape recordings or records. [ j. . . . = I 3. « ,. . -t 3 

Television . . [ 3. . • • . [ 3. . . . .L 3 

. Ccfputers- . . , r 3- . . . , [ 3. . " . *C 3 
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to 



Very 



.[ • , flings l^fce slide hi>es, 

]. . . Th\t\qh like globes, rf^p%. 

Things like aninvjis and 
plants-* t I ]• 

.t L ; , lab e<ju1j3aent and 



<.Uf<$ are s^^ne wings tt^at ytwi rrngnt do 



* • ♦ C J* * * 

* - ♦ C j* • » 

. r 3 . . 

. . \ f 3 - . 

t?i tfiH class. 



, .C 3 

.a: 



wney-er cir not itw <t5 e«ch 
tif\ii>9 5n this class. . . . 



Very 



.-«>Mar^ t»» box ^\cn ■ 
telU )»w ctidi you 
iMa or »iO<ji1d like 
w do e&cJi wipg, ' 
evem If >t>« <ton t do 
It In thiif class. 



Jist At 
ill 



r 

■ I 



4 

4 



1. 

J » 

]. 
1. 



1. . 

.[ 3. . 

.[ 1. . 

.[ j. . 



Listen to tt« tfia-che*^ (*eft 
.he/she talJts or sfK*«; tKw 
to do someUi^ng ...... 

Go ofl fleldtrtps . , . . . 
Do research and write 
retwrts, stories, or 
poecss 

Listen to stA^dent retorts 
L^stw to speakers >*ho 
zixt^ to class • . , • ♦ ^ 
Have class discussions. * 
Build or di^aw thi|f>gs. . * 
LwA at film, filBtstrlps 
or s1i<fes 

Oo problem:; or write 

answrs to questions* * > 
. Take tests or quiizes • . 

Hake films or recordifvgs. 
. things oot. 
, Read for f jrp or interests 
. Read for Infonaatlon. . . 
. Iterv^ew people . * . - 
. Do projects or experlrwnts 

that are alre.^ planned, 
, do projects o? t:>';>eHffjefits 

ihat i pl^n 
, Use COTpiiters . . , » . v 



f 



1. . 
1. . 



J * 

1 . 



C 3 . 



♦ . * L J* * • « L i 

• •CI*** 

r ^ f 1 



3 . 

1 ^ 

1 . 

3 . 

3 . 

II 

J. • 

1 - 



r 1 

...[]... 
* > ♦ r 1^ - * 
, . . [ 1. . . 



1 . 
1 . 



C 3 

r "! 

[ J 

[ 3 

E 3 

[ 3 

C 3 



i 1. . 
[ 1. . 



. C 1 

. ( 3 
. [ 3 



)Z lHt€<5 ^ lev ane sotJ^ things' tjhjt jOur te^cner rnignt navi' yt^ ifc tn t?iis 



^rfc* ine box *W.cti 
tells ho>f mifi? ytKi 
like, or-wD^^S like 



fiftSTt ^^rfc tJie box *!^ik^ tells \ tS'^tsb^ m^t^-mng, 

^ther or not <3o eecn . | $wen X*^ 'you' in' do 

thvng In u^l: :Uss. . , . . . It in this cUss'/ 

' . ' , \ • 

-^K^st Of Very Hot ^t 

n^p^es^ places^ mles; 
6tc* »-» 4 h * -^1 •> 

' ^ J ^ ^ > ^ I J . V - I*: • muster probless / . *[ * :C-]^ 

J V ^ • [ i ^ - * .1 . .Tell in try cwn vfordi? >#^dt \ - } 

I ^iave rfdcf, or . , 

f^&ipd* • V * » ♦ ft « « 3« • * 'LI* *f. 3 
1 i ^ ^ { 1 o - . ,[ ]. .-.Writer o^^storie$, 

plays, pocKts^ W pf^le^-t ]. * - X j; - J ' 

I I C J. ...Tell how stones, pwple,- 

pr«fcle®SL dr/niles* Ideas^ . ^ 

dnD the s^ or diffew)t*[ ]- . . .[ ]. -^.i ] 
]■< ^ J * . ^ .C .l>b experfaeitts* take , 

things apart, or create 
. new tfc^ngs i • , ,[ ]t 
M ^- . A K *0ec1de ^«*m^ is.goocJ about - , . 

projects Of pe>HrbfflaiK^» 

l>ptt«r* andA^ry* , . «C 3* » * *l ] 

'.w^ iny;r>o<jr.^ of rvcisie^ior* do ythi ^^ve each xia^ for class?' 

I ' ■ ♦ ■ .... ■ ■ ' . 

[ J ^i>oat 1 hc^jr - / ' 

C J About 2 flours 

14. t^sw often do yoii da ytH/r hocaewori'for ihts class* 
[ j AU xS)e t^JT^e . 

[ 3 ffest of t>)€^ tiw . 
[ 1 Only sometimes • - 

[ ] tever 
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15, How soon does your teacher usually return your work? 

[ ] the next, day 
. [ ] 2 da^ys later 
[ ] S days later 

[ ] 4 ddys later • 
[ ] 5 days later or more . ^ 

16 • When you make mistakes in your work, how often does your teacher tell you how 
to do it correctly? 

i ] All the time 

[ ] Most of the; time . v 

[ ] Only sometimes ^ i 

[ ] Never 

17, How often do your parents or otheKfamilyrinentoers help you Team the work in 
this class? 

r ] All the time 

] Most of the time 
L ] Only sometimes v 
[ ] Never 

18, (Note: The following items are organized into categories intended to reflect 
a variety of climate and learning environment contructs. They can be answered 
in a 4-point, strongly/mildly, agree-disagree scale set up as follows:) 

Strongly Mildly Mildly Strongly 

j Agree Agree Disajgree Disagree 

Teacher concern^ 

' T \ ..: ■ I 

(L) The teacher makfes this class enjoyable 

form. .1. . . \ ..... []....[]..-.[]....[] 

(2) The teachfer listens to me . . []....[]...[]....[] 

(3) The teacher lets me express ny V\ 

feelings . '. . . . . ....[]....[]...[]....[] 

(4) I like tHe, teacher in this class []....[]...[]. .[ ] 

(5) I vflsh I Ihad a different teacher 

fcr this (il ass. ... . . []....[]. . .[ ]. . . .[ ] 

(6) I feel thje teacher is honest with me. . . [ ]. . ..[].. .[ ]....[] 

(7) The teacher is friendly to me []...'.[]...[]....[] 

(8) This teachfer is fair to me []....[]...[]....[] 

Teacher Punitiveness ' " ^ 

(9) The teacher makes fun of some 

students... , []....[].. . .[ ]. . . .[ ] 

(10) This teacher- hurts ny feelings. .. * ..[]....[]...[]....[ ] 

(11) I'm afraid/of this teacher [ ]. . . .[ ]...[]....[] 

(12) The teacher punishes me unfairly []....[]...[]....[] 
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strongly Mildly Mildly Strongly 
Agree > Agree Disagree Disagree 



(13) The teacher makes fun of me . [ ]• • • •[ ] ...[].••.[] 

The teache 
a question 

Teacher Authoritarianism 



(14) The teacher gets mad when I^ask 

a Question. ...... --T^, ,.....[]....[]...[]..••[] 



(15) This teacher iB too strict t * E 3* * * 't 3 * * 'f^* * * *r t 

(16) This teacher treats us like children. . . [ J [ ] . . .L J. • • -L J 

(17) This teacher vri 11 never admit when _ . 

^■he/she is wrong . []....[]....[ J. J 

(18) Met don't feel like we have any freedom 

in this class i . [ ]. . . .[ J . . .[ J. • • .L J 

(19) This teacher acts like he/she is better _ / r i 

than we are N* * * r i * • r t * r i 

(20) This teacher "talks down" to us UJ. . . .[ ] . • -L J. • • -L J 

(21) This teacher never changes his/her " _ 

mind about anything . . . L J. • •, -L J • • -L J. . • -L J 

(22) I don't feel like I have any freedom / 

in this class • [ ]. . .[ J . . •[ J. • . -L J 

Jeacher Favoritism 

(23) The teacher likes some students in _ 
this class better than others []....[ J ...[]••• J 

(24) The teacher has noXfavorites in 'this 

.class []....[]•• -L J. .. -L, J 

-(25) The teacher treats smart students in 

this class better than others [ ]. . . .[ J • • .L J. • • .L J 

Teacher Enthusiasm 

(26) ^lis teacher seans to like being ^ 

a teacher .... []....[]...[]....[] 

(27) This teacher seems to enjoy what he/she ' 

is teaching []....[] ...E J. .. -L J 

(28) The teacher seeems bored in this . 

classroom [ J. . . .[ J • • -L J. • • J 

CI arily , - 

(29) The teacher uses words I can ., - 

unders^nd. L J-. •• -L J -L J. -L J 

(30) The teacher gives clear: directions. .. . []•..•[ J J* • •:«L J 

(31) The students understand wh^t the _ " 
teacher is talking about. [ ]. . . .[ J . • -L J- • • -L J 

(32) I understand what the teacher „is 



talking about 



[ ] []...[]....[] 
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strongly Mildly Mildly Strongly 
Agree Agree Di sagree Di sagree 

I, 

Instructional Practices: Knowledge 
of Results" 

(33) The teacher tells us how to correct 

the mistakes in our work. , [ ]. . . .[ ]...[]....[] 

(34) The teacher te].ls me how to correct 

the nristake in ny work []....[]...[]..•.[] 

135) This teacher lets us know when we have 

^^not learned something well []*...[]...[].. ^ .[ ] 

(36) ' We know when we have learned things 

correctly []•...[]. . .[ ]. . • .[ ] 

I nstructi onal Pract'i ce : Task Di f f i cul ty 

(37) I do not have enough time to do my 

work for this class ..... []....[].♦.[]....[]/ 

(38) Some of the things the teacher wants 

us to learn are just too hard ......[]....[]...[]....[] 

(39) I have trouble reading the books and 

other materials in this class ......[]....[]...[]...•[] 

(40) The teacher gives me too much work to 

do in this class. ............[]....[]...[]....[] 

I nstructi onal Prjkcti ces : Organi zati on 

(41) We know exactly what we have to get 

• done in this class. . ,...[]....[ T ...[ 1. ...[ ] 

(42) We know why the things we are learning 

in this class are important .......[]....[]...[]...■.[] 

(43) The grades or marks I get in this class 

help me to learn better ..[]....[]...[]....[] 

(44) We don't know what the teacher is try- 
ing to get us to learn in this class^ ..[]....[]...[]....[] 

(45) Many students don't know what they're 

supposed to be doing during class i. ...[]....[.]...[ J. ..•[ ] 

(46) This class is disorganized. ...... ". []....[]...[]....[] 

(47) The grades or mark I get in class have 

nothing to do with what I really know ..[]....[]...[]....[] 

(48) We have to learn things without 

knowing why ......... ji .....[]..,.[]...[]....[ ] 

(49) Students know the goals of this class . 

(501 Things are well -pi anned-in^is class [ ]. . . ] . ••^ ]. . . .[ ] 
(51) Our teacher gives us good reason for 

lee-ning in this class. . []....[]...[]....[] 
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wrongly Mildly Mildly ' Strongly 



T. • -ee Agree. Disagree Disagree 

Student Decision-Making 

(52) We are free to talk in this cljiss atJOu" 

anything we want. . .....]....[]•••[]•••''•[] 

(53) Students help nake the rules fcr this / 
class ... .1 ]....[].,.[ 3. .. .C 3 

(54) We are free to work with aryone we want 

to in this class. [ 3. . . .1. J • • -L ]• • • -L J 

(55) We can decide ^iSt we want to learn in 

this class. , * [ 3. • • •[ 3 . • •[ J» • • 'L J 

(56) Students help decide what we do in this 

class .......[ 3. . . .[ 3 ... .[ 3. . . .L J 

(57) Different students can do different r i r n r n 
things in this class. .......... L 3. • • .L 3/. • .L J. • • .L J 

(58) Sanetlmes I can sXu<fy or do things I am ^ ^ 
interested in even if they are different 

from what other students are stud|ying or _ 

•doing . . n* • • -n • • 'H* * • r 1 

(59) I help decide what I do in this class . . L 3. . • .L J . • .L J. • . a J 

Peer Esteem ^ ' ' ' 

(60) I help ny classmates with their work. . . [ 3. • • •! 3 > • •[ 3. . • •[ 3 

(61) If I am absehjp ny classmates help me 

to catch up on what I missed L 3. • • •[ 3 . • .L J. • • 'L J 

(62) I like.ny classmates. . [ 3. • • •[ 3 ? • .L 3. • . .L J 

(63) I like working with other students in V _ ^ 

this class. • • • • • • n* • • 'f n • r 1 • r 1 

'(64) In this class, people care about me^. . . L J. . • .L J . • •L J. • • 'L J . 

(65) If i hadTtrOlibVe vrith ny _ 

ny classmates would help me . [ 3. • • .L 3 r . .[ J. • • •L J 

(66) ^^ classmates like me ; . . [ 3. • • .[ 3 . • .L 3. . • .1 3 

Classroom Dissonance 

(67) TTie students in this class fight with 

each other. . [ 3. • • •[ 3 • • .L 3. • • .L J 

(58) The students 1n this class argue with 

each- other . . . [ 3. • • .C 3 . • .L J. • • .L J 

(69) Students ifl this class yell at each ^ _ _ _ _ — _ _ 

other . . L 3. . . .L J . . .L J. . • -L J 

/ 

Student Competitiveness 

(70) There is a lot of coitpetition in * 

this class. L 3- . • .13 ...[]... -L J, 

(71) In this class, students compete with ^\ 

each other for good grades. [ 3. . • •[ 3 • • •[ J« • N J 
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strongly Mildly Mil fly Strongly 
Agree Agree Disagree Disagree 

(72) When Tm In this class, I feel I have 

to do better than other students. ....[]....[]•..[]....[] 

(73) Students in this class feel they have to 

,do better than each other .[]....[]...[]....[] 

Student Cllqueness 

(74) Some groups of students refuse to mix '\ 
with the rest of the class .[].. ^ .[]...[]. . . .[ ] 

(75) Certain stifdents stick together in small 

groups. []....[]...[]....[] 

(76) When we work in small groups, many 

s^Uidents worlc only with their c^ose \ 
friends []....[ 3 ...[]... .-C ] 

Student Compliance 

(77) I usually do % homework . . . [ ]... ..[]...[ . . .[ j 

(78) I usually do the Work assigned in this 

class :•......[]....[] ...[].....[ ] 

(79) The studehts in this.class usually do 

the work as^gned". . . . . . - . . . ..[]....[ ] . . .[ ]. . . .[ ] 

(80) I usually do everthing ny teacher tells 

' me to do. ..."............'.[]....[]...[]....[ } 

Student Apathy 

(81) Failing in this class would not bother 

^most of the. students. ... []....[]...[]...•[] 

(82) Most of the students psy attention to 

the teacher : [ ]. ^. . .1 ]...[]....[! 

(83) Students don't care aboat what goes on 

in this class . . u . C ]. . . .[ ]...[]....[] 

(84) I don't care about what goes on in' this ^ " 

^ class . . f . . . . [ ]. ...[]...[]... .[ ] 

Classroom Physical Appearance 

(85) The room is bright and comfortable. . * [ ]....[]. w .[]. ...[ ] 

(86) I like the waor this classroom looks v^^ .^ ] . r .! ]. r .[-^^^ 

student Satisfaction ' ^ \ ' ' ' ' 

(87) Students feel good about what happens 

in this class . .. •. I ]. ...[].. .[ ]. . . »[ ] 

(i3) I don't like coming to this class . . . . C ]. . . .[ ] . . .[ ]. . . .[ ] 

(89) After class, I usually have a sense of 

satisfaction. []....[]...[]....[] 

(90) I feel good about what happens in this 

class . . . '.....[]....[]...[].. . .[ ] 
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DEMOGRAPHIC/BIOGRAPHIC INFORMATION 



1. Age: 



2. Sex: [ ] Boy [ ] Girl 

3. Grade: 



4. Which one of the following categories best describes your racial /ethnic 
background? 



[ J White/Caucasian/ Anglo 

[ ] Black/Negro/ Afro-American 

[ ] Oriental Asian American 

[ ] Mexican Ameri can/Mexican/Chi cano - 

[ ] Puerto Ri can/Cuban 

[ ] American Indian 

[ ] Other 

(Note): Much of the questionnaire developed for secondary students can be 
used for upper elementary students (approximately grades 4-6 or ages 9 or 10 
through 11 or 12). Items either can be used as is or need to be modified to 
• sinpler forms. Suggestion for the l-atter follow; otherwise, reference is made 
to. the appropriate secondary items.) 




ASPIRATIONS & SELF-CONCEPT 



Mark the ONE box that best completes each of the following sentences. 



...Quit school 
as soon as 
/ possible 

...Just Finish high 
school 



...Go to a 

college or 
university . 



•Don't know 



A. 

If I could do any- 
thijig I want, 
would like to... 



[ ] 
[ ] 

[ ] 
[ ] 



1. General Self-Concep t: 

3. Self-concept in Relation to Peers: 

4. Academic Self-Concept: 



B. . 

I think rny parents 
would like me to... 



[ ] 
[ ] 

[ ] 
[ ] 



C. 

Actually I 
will ~ 
probably .. > 



[ ] 



[ ] 



[ ] 



[ ] 



Note: The same items defining these constructs for secondary students can be, used 
for upper elementary as well. However, instructions and response format my be 
simplified as follows. ' . 
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These sentences are about you afnd how you feel about your self. Please look at 
the practice sentence below. 



PRACTICE 



I'm pretty happy 



Usually 
True 
• [.] • 



Unusually 



False 
• [ ] 



Read the sentence to yourself as I read it aloud. "I'm pretty happy." How well 
do you think this sentence describes you? If you think It is usually true about 
yourself, mark the box under "Usually True." If you think it is usual-ly false 
about yourself, mark the box under "Usually False." 

Read each, of the following sentences carefully and do them In the same way we did 
the practice sentences. 

This is not a test, and you will not be graded. There are not ngnt~or wrong 
answers. No one at this school, not even you teacher will see your answers.^ 

Do you have any questions? Any time you can't read a word or understand a 
sentence, please raise your hand. 



/ 
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SCHOOL CLIMATE & LEARNING 
ENVIRONMENT 



Physical Plant 

1. How much do the following words describe your school giounds, buildings 
hallways, classrooms, and so forth? 



ery 
Much 



Clean 

Pretty. . . . . . . 

nMsy ....... 

Too hot (in sunner) 
ijo cold (in winter) 
Easy to get around. 

Ugly. . 

Dirty 

Quiet ........ 

Dangerous ..... 

Tidy. 

Lots of space ... 



ty On 
Much Lit 



Pre 



y A -No 
e bit A' 



at 
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Human Relations: 



2> How much do the following words describe the principal at your school? 



Very 

■ ■ ■ - Much 

Friendly .....'......[] 

Helpful . • . •*.•[] 

Has high hopes for us . C ] 

Scary . . . ..^ . • • ] 

Tough ...•.;..[] 

Smart.. ....:./....*.•...[] 

Mean. . . . , . . . . . I ) 

.Talks to us ^ Ivv .... . [ ] 

Lets us talk to him/lter . \ . . • [ ' 
Doesn't care about us '> . . ,. '. M C' ] 
Interesting . . . .. .. .' . ^ . . . . . . [ ] 

Funny • . . . . . .-I ] 

Adm1 ts^when"^h'e/sh'e~iTl<rWg"il 

Stupid. . . . . [ ] 

Prejudiced. . [ ] 



Pretty 
Much 



Only A Not at 



Little bit .A" 



C 



c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 

m 

V 
L 

c 
c 



1 



'A 



3. Does the principal know your name when he (or she) sees you outside your 
classrooms? C ] Yes [ ] No 

. ■ • - 

4. Does the principal say hello to you when he (or she) sees you outside your 
classrooms? [ ] Yes C ] No. 
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5, How much do. the following words describe most of the teachers at this school? 



Friendly. . ... . .* 

Helpful 

Have high hopes for us 

Scary . . . 
Tough . • 

Smart • • • 

Mean. . . . 

Talks to us 

/ 

Lets us talk to them 
Doesn t care about us 

Interesting 

Know how to teach . . 
Funny ........ 



Admits when' they are wrong 
Stupid. . . 
Prejudice . 



..... 



.... 



Have their favorites. 

\ 

Do a good job . . . . 



\ 



-Very Pre tty . O nly-A n& 

Much Much Little bit A' 



/ 
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/ 



6. How much do the '^following words describe how you feel about most of the 
' students at this school? ^ ' , 

Very Pretty Only A Not at 
. Much /Much .Little bit All 





r T r 


1 r 1 


r 

- L 




r n r 


1 ■ r 1 


r 

• L 


• 




]..-.[].. 


. c 






] . V . [ ] . , 








] ..T: C ] . . 


. c 






i . ..[].. 


. [ 






]...£] . . 


. [ 


V ' 




]...[].. 


. c 




[].,..[ 


] . . . c>f. . 


. c 



Curriculum &■ Instruction :' - ,^ 

7. All schools teach pretty much the same things, but thqy meor think some things 
are more important than others. Which ONE of the .following does THIS SCHOOL 
think, is the most important thing for students? Read all four sentences 
carefully, and them mark only on^box. 

C ] Jo work' weU with othbr people ^ 
C ] To learn the basic skills in reading, writing 
and ari'thnetic, and other ijTiportant subjects 
[ ] To become a better person 
[] To get a gdod job 

8. If you had to choose only WiE most important thing FOR YOU , which of the 
following would it be? Read all four sentences carefully, and then mark only 
one box. 

[ ] To work well with other people 
[ ] To learn th6 basic skills in reading, writing 
and arithmetic, and other important subjects 
I- ] To become a better person 
[ ] To^ get a good job 

> X 



9. Kids are usually given grades like A, B, C, D, and FAIL, Suppose you could 
give your school a grade. What grade would you give to the teachf. rjs In this 

\^ school for each subject? , Think about ALL the teachers and ql asses ;you have 
ever had at this school as you answer this question. 



\ 



Reading 4 Lan^age Arts 
Mathematics ....... 

Social Studies. . * . . . 
Science 



^e Arts. . . . . • 
Pf\ysical Education. 



.[ ]. .[ ], 



.[ ]• .[ ]. 



:C ]. .[ 



.[ 



Vi 



10» In general, how important are the following subjects? 



Very Somewhat 
Important Important 



a. 
b. 
c. 

d. 

e. 

f. 



Reading/l^anguage Arts/English ......[]. 

Mathematics [ ] . 

Social Studies (history, geography, 

government, etc.) . . !....[]. 

Science [ ] . 

-The Arts (painting, drawing, crafts, 
music, drama, dance, creative writing . . T ] . 
Physical Education. : ] . 



Not All 
All . 

. C ] 

. C ] * 

. C ] 

. C ] - 

.n 

. C ] 



11. In general how much do you like the following subjects? 



Like Very Like Dislike Dislike 
Much Somewhat Somewhat Very Much 



a. Reading/Language) Arts/English 

b. Mathematics . . . 

c. Social Studies (history, geography, 
government, etc.) 

d. Science 

e. The Ar^ts (painting, drawing, crafts, 
music^ drama, dance, creative writing . . 

f. Physical Education 



C ] 
C ] 

L ] 
C 3 

C ] 
C ] 
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^Issues & Problems : 

(Note: (a) These represent a possible subset ^of those asked teachers and parents 
that might also be appropriate for upper elementary students- 
lb) Response scale d^ends upon the maturity '^^evel of each student, the 
dichotomous scale "Usually Trbe/^^alse" used above can be used here if students 
would find something like a 4-pQint agreement scale too confusing.) 

Thpse sentences are about your school . 

Lett's try a practice question ^^ut your school, firsti^ 

PRACTICE 



Tj;ie people , in this school are friendly 



Usual ly 
>r True 

..[].. 



Urtesually 
Fal se 



If you think the people in your school are usually friendl->^-mark the box-under- 
USUALLY TRUE. If you think they are usually not friendly, mark the box under 
USUALLY FALSE. 

Now do the rest of the questions. - 



1. Most of the teachers at this school 
are doing a good job > 



2. I think students of different races or 
colors should go to school together. . 



3. What I'm learning in school is iiseful 
for what I need to know NOW 



4. What I'm learning in school will^i)e 
useful for what I will need to know 
LATER in life 



5. Many teachers at this school don't like 
some students because of their race or 
color . . 



6. Girls get a better education than boys 
at this school 



7. I think students should be abused so that 
students of different races or colors, 
can go to school together . 



Usua 
True 



ly Usually 
Fal se 



... 



8. Drug use is a problem at this school . 

9. I would be vfilling to take a^bus to a 
different school so that school could 
have students of more than one race 

^ or color 



U0. Many teachers at this school don't 
care about students i . 



11. Lots of students in this school don't 
like other students because of their 
rape or color 



12.^'There are places in thi,s school where 
I don't go. because I'm afraid of other 
students .11 ....... * 



13. Boys get a better education than girls 
at this school ... 



.14. Students of all races get an equally 
good education at this school. . . . 



15. If I had ny choice, I would go to a 
different school 



16. It is easy to make friends at this 
school 



17. There are things I want to learn 
about, that this school doesn't 
teach. ' 



18. I like the w^ this schooly^ooks . 

19. It's not safe to walk to and from 
school alone 



Usua^ 
True 



ly Usua 
Fal 



20. It is easy to get books from the 



school library 



21. In this school, we feel we have to 
get good grades all the time*. . . 



22. Students at this school are afraid 
to disagree with their teachers 





ly 



se 



. . . 



... 



. . . 



... 



... 



o . . 



... 



... 



... 



... 



... 



... 
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23. I like school; i.... 

24. It is worth going to school because 

it will help me in the future. • . 

25. In general, the people at this school 

can be trusted i . . . . . • 

26. This school gives students a good 
education.'" . . • 

27. I am satisfied with how well I'm doing 

' in school • • • ' 

28. Things in the school' librairy are useful 

to me. ........... . 

29. Student government is a waste of time. . . . 

30. I like or would like being in classes with 
students younger or older than I am. . . . 

31. I like or would like to have classes in 
different places during the day. ..... - 

3^. I like or would like working with different 
groups of students during the day 
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CLASS CLIMATE & LEARNING \ 
ENVIRONMENT \ 

\ 

(Notes: (a) The following items ar§ intended to reflect a variely of climate 
and learning environment constructs. Some are organized into clusters under 
pne heading. Most are left as single items with their content self- 
explanatory. ^ 

(b) The response scale again depends upon the maturity level of the 
students. An intermediate scale might be useful here. For example: How 
often do these sentences tell how it is in your class? "Always or most of the 
time," "Sometimes," or "Hardly ever or never." Students would respond on this 
3-point* scale.) 



Always or Most Hardly 
of the time Sometimes Ever or Never 



Teacher Concern ^ 

1. fiy teacher listens to me' .........[] . 

2. My teachier makes the class fun 

f or me . . ..........[]. 

3. Vfy teacher Is friendly ....[].. 

4. I like the teacher in this class .....[]. 

5. I wish I had a different teacher for 

this class i 1 i 

r 

Peer Esteem 

f 

6. Students Jn this class are unfriendly 

to me [ ] • 

7. I like working with other students in 

this class [ ] • 

8. I like ny classmates [ ] . 

9. In ,this class, people care about me. . . . [ ] . 

10. N|y classmates like me [ ] . 

Teacher Punitiveness 

11. teacher hurts ny feelings [ ] • 

12. Tm afrai(4.of ny teacher .........[]. 

13. ^!y teacher gets ircJ when I ask a question. [ ] . 

14. teacher, makes fun of me [ ] . 

15. liy teacher punishc^s me unfairly. . . . . . [ ] . 

Rules and singulations 

16. We don't have too many rules in this class [ ] . 
Physical Environment 

17. I like the way this classroom looks. •..[]. 



[ ]. 
[ ]. 

C ]. 



. C ]. 

. [ ]. 

. [ ]. 

. [ ]. 

. [ ]. 



[ ]. 

[ 3. 
[ ]. 
[ ]. 
[ ]. 



. [ ] 

. [ ] 

. [ ] 

. [ ] 



. C ] [ ] 



. [ ] 

. [ ] 

. [ ] 

. [ ]. 

. [ ] 



[ ] 
[ ] 
[ ] 
[ ] 
[ ] 



[ 1 



... 



. [ ] [ ] 



I; 
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Mviays or Most Hardly 
^ of the tiiBe Sometimes Ever or Never 



Student Decision-Making 



18. We can choose what we want >to learn in 

this class. ................[] []....[] 

Teacher Favoritism 

y 

19. The teacher likes some students in this 

class better than others. .........[] []....[] 



Student Cliqueness 



20. When vte work in small groups, many stu-, c 

dents work only with their close friends*.. . []...;.'[]....[] 

\ 

Difficulty 

21. I h^ve trouble reading the books and other 
materials in this class ....[].....[]...•[] 

Student Satisfaction , 

22>_J_fe el good about what happens in this 



class .'........[].....[]. VTTTT 

Organization 

23. Many students don't know what they're 

\ supposed to be doing during class [ ] []....[] 

Student Apathy 

24. Students don't care about what goes on 

in this class []..*..[]. • • • [ ] 

Student Dec ision-^^king ' 
~\ — 

25. I would like more chances to help choose 
what we do in this class ,...[].....[]....[] 

Student Competitlveriess 

i _ ■ 

26. When I'm in this class, I feel I have to 

do better than other students .......[] []....[] 



\ 



Teacher Clarity 

27. Our teacher gives clear directions ....[].....[]..••[] 

•. 't' 
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Always or Most Hardly 
of the time Sometimes Ever or Never 

Teacher Flexibility 

28. Our teacher never changes his/her mind 

about anything [ ] [ ] [ ] 

Appropriate Practice ' 

29. I forget things I've been taught in this 

class because I don't practice them-enough .[ ] C ]• • • • • ^ 

Teacher Condescension 

30. Our teacher treats us like babies. .....[].. . .. .[' ] [ ] 

, ' ■ ^ ■ ^ .1-- 

Teacher Enthusi am 

31. Our teacher has fun teaching this class. . .[ ] [ ] [ ] . 

Time (Pacing/Speed) 

■ * ' 

32. I do not have enough time to do niy work 

for this class . ............. -C ]. •• '• 3 C J 

Jeacher Task Behavoir 

33. Our teacher makeT^ure^ .[ ]. ..;..[] 
Student Decision-Making 

34. Students help decide what we do in this 

class. .[ ] [ ] [ ] 

Student Compliance 

35. I do all the work ny teacher gives me. . . .[ ] [ ] [ ] 

Goals and Objectives 
■f - - 

36. Our teacher tells us ahead of time what 

we are going to learn about. . [].....[] C ] 

Knowledge of Results 

37. If I do my work wrong, ny teache/ tells 

me how to do it right / [].... ] C ] 

/ 
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Always or Most Hardly 
. of the t;ime Sometimes Ever or Never 

Student Freedom 

,38. We don't feel like we have any freedom.-. .[]......[]-...[]. 

Classroom Dissonance 

39. Students in this class yell at each 

other- C ] [ 1 . . . . [ ] 

Perceived Purpose 

40. We have to learn^ things without knowing 

why ......... [].... .;.[ ]....[] 

Grading 

41. The grades or marks I get in this class 
are fair. . 

' Materials ^ 

42. There are not enough books or materials 

for everyone in this class to use [ ]• • . - • -[]••••[] 

Individualization . 

43. I have to do the work the teacher gives 

us, even if I already know how to do it . .[ ] []•-..[] 



2. What you are learning in some subjects jnay be more interesting for you than 
what you are learning in other subjects. Think about what you are learning in 
each of the subjects listed below. Then mark the box that tells how interest- 
ing or boring each subject is for you in this class . 

Very Sort of Sort of Very 

Interesting Interesting Boring Boring 





.....[]... 


. . .[ ] i 














[ ]. . . 


. . .[ ] 1 
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3. Some things my be easier for you to do than others. Think about the work you 

do in each of the subjects listed below. Then, for each orte, mark the box 
, that tells how hard or easy the work in this class is for you> 



Too 
Easy 



Sort of Not too easy Sort of Too 
Easy Not too hard Hard Hard 



Reading/Language Arts • • • [ ] 

Mathematics ... []..... 

Social Studies. [ ] 

Science [ ] 

The'Arts. []..... 

Physical Education. ....[] 



[ ] 
[ ] 
[ ] 
[ ] 
[ ] 
[ ] 



\ 



L 



4. In this class, how jnuch time is usually tak'^n by the following 3 things? 

Mark the box under the word "Most" for 

thing that takes the most time , 



Mark the box under the word "Next Most" for the thing that 
takes the next most time— • 



Mark the box under the word "Almost Least" for the thing 
that takes almost the least amount of time. 



Mark the box under the word "Least" for the thing that 
takes the least amount of time>- ^ 

Least Almost Next 
Least Most 

(1) Daily routines (passing out materials, taking 

attendance, making announcements) '.[]••[]••[]• 



Most 



[ ] 



(2) Learning. ..........[]..[]..[]..[] 

(3) Getting students to behave .[]..[]..[]..[] 



(4) Other things like talking to friends, doing 
nothing, etc. ...... . 



..[]..[]..[ ]. 

5. How many hours of homework do you have each day for this class? 
] None 

] About 1/2 an hour 
] About 1 hour 
] About 2 hours 

] More than 2 hours * ^ 



[ ] 
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6. How often do you do your homework for this class. 



[] All the time^' 
[ ] Most of the time 
[ ] Only sometimes . 
[ ] Never 



7. How soon does your teacher usually return your work? 



8. 



9. 



[ ] the next day . 

[ ] 2 days later 

[ ] 3 days later 

[ ] 4 days later 

[ ] 5 days later or more 

When you make mistakes In your work, how often does your teacher tell you how 
to do It correctly? 

. i . - 

[ ] All the time 
[ ] Most of the time 
[ ] Only sometimes 
[ ] Never 

How often do your parents or other family members, help you learn the work In 

this class? / ; 

C 1 i 



[ ] All the time 
[ ] Most of the time 
[ ] Only sometimes ■ 
[ ] Never 

(Note: The following Items would be repeated for and tailored to each of the 
following subject areas: .reading/language arts; mathematics, social studies, 
sicence, the arts, physical education, and/or any other division of content 
relevant for upper elementary classroom.) 

10. Listed below are some things that might be used in (subject title). 



FIRST: 



Mark "Yes" for each thing 
you use in this classroom 
and mark "No" for each 
thing you don't use. .THEN. 



.^rK the box which 
tells how much you 
like or would like 
to use each thing, 
even if you don't use 
it in this class. 



Yes 

C ]. 
C ]. 



No 

.[ ]. 
.[ ]. 



Very Not At 

Much Somewhat al 1 

Textbooks C 3 C ] \\ 

Other books C ] C ] C J 
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Yes No Very Not At 

Much Somewhat all 
[].-.[ ]. . . Work sheets [ ] [ ] [ ] 

Films, fllmstrips, or 

[]...[]... slldes.^ . . . . .-v [ ] [ ] [ ] 

[ ]. . .[ ]. . . Learning kits [ ] []...-.[] 

C ]•..[]... Games or simulations. . . . [ ] [].....[] 

[ ]. . .[ ]. . . Newspapers or magazines ..[].....[].....[] 

[ ]. . .[ ]. . . Tape recordings or records. [ ] [ ] [ ] 

[ ]...[]... Television. [ ] [].....[] 

[ ]. ..[];. . Conputers [ ] [ ] £ ] 

Things like slide rules, 
C ]. . .[]... calculatoV's • C ] [ ] [ ] 

Things like globes, maps, n 
[]...[]... and charts. . [ ] [ ] [ ] 

Things like animals and 
[]...[]... plants . C ] []....[] 

Lab equipment and 

[]...[]... materials [] []..-.[] 

11. Listed. below are some things that you might do in (subject title). 



FIRST: Mark "the box which tells 
whether or not you cto each 
thing in this class 



H>Mark the box which 
tells how much you 
like or would like 
to do each thing, 
even if you don't do 
it in this class. 



Yes 







Very 




Not At 


No 




Much 


Somewhat 


a11 




Listen to the teacher when 










he/she talks or shows how 








.[ ]. . 




C 3 . . 


. . [ ]. . . 


. . C ] 


.[ ]. . 




C ] . . 


. • [ ] . • .* 


. . [ ] 




Do research and write 








.[ ]./. 


reports, stories, or 
















[ ]./. 


. Listen to student reports . 


C ]. . 


. • C 1 • • • ^ 


. . [ ] 


/ 


Listen to speakers who 








.[ ]. . 




C ] . . 


. • [ ] . . . 


. . C ] 




. Have class discussions. . . 


C ] . . 


* . [ ] . . . 


. . C ] 


.[ ]. . 


. Build or draw things. . . . 


C ] . . 


• • C ] . . . 


•• . C ] 


.[ ]. . 


Look at film, filmstrips 










C ] . . 


. . [ ] . . . 


. . C ] 


.[ ]. . 


Do problems or write 








. answers to questions. . . . 


C ] . . 


. . [ ] . . . 


. . C ] 


.[ ]. . 


. Take tests or quizzes . . . 


C ] . . 


. • [ ]• . • 


. . C ] 


.[ ]. . 


. Make films or recordings. . 


C ] . . 




•. . C ] 


.[ ]. . 




[ ] . . 


..[]... 


. I ] 


.[ ]. . 


. Read for fun or interest. . 


C ] . . 


• • C ] • • • 


. . C ] 



t 2 is up IB 



Yes 



[ ]. 
[ ]. 



[ ]. 
[ ]. 



No 



.[ L 
.[ ]. 



Very 
Much 



Somewhat 



. [ ]. 
. [ ]. 



[ ]. . .1 1. 



.[ ]. 



. Read for information. ...[]. 
. Iterview people [ ] . 

Do projects or experiments 
. that ar6 alreac|y planned. .[]....[]. 

Do projects or experiments 

; that I plan . . []«...[]. 

. Use computers [ ] . . . ^ [ ]. 



Not At 
all 

. [ ] 
. [ ] 

. [ ] 

. [ ] 
. [ ] 



12. Listed below are some things your teacher might have you do in (subject 
title). ^. 



FIRST: Mark the box which tells. 
whether or hoi you do each 
thing in this 'class. . . . 



Alwatys or 
most of 

the time Sometimes 



Never 



[ ] 
[ ] 



[ ] 

[ ] 

[ 1 

.[ ] 

[ ] 



• • • 



. [ ] 
. [ ] 



. [ ] 

. [ ] 

. [ ] 

. [ ] 



• • • 



• • • 



• • • 



• • • 



.[ ]. 
.[ ]. 



.[ ]. 

.[ ]. 

.[ ]. 

.[ ]. 

.[ ]. 



Remember facts, dates, 
names, places, rules, 
.etc. 



_>Mark the box which 
tells how much you 
like or would like 
to do each thing, 
even if you don't do 
it in this class. 



Very Not at 

Much Somewhat all 



.[ ]• • • •[ ]...[] 



.Do nunber problems ....[ ^. ...[]...[ ] 

Ten in own words what 
I have read, seen, or 

eheard. []•...[]...[] 

Write ny own stories, 

•plaiys, poems, or problems. [ ]....[]...[] 

Tell how stories, people, 

problems or (rules, ideas, 
.are the same or different.C ]....[].. .[ J 

Do experiments, take 

things apart, or create 

.new things []....[]...[] 

Decide what is good about 
projects 6r performances, 
what needs to be made 

.better, and why .[]... .[ ]...[] 
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13. Listed below are three ways students can work when they study (subject 
title). Tell whether or not you like or would like to work in each way. 



Yes 



Sometimes 



No 



Alone by myself . . 
With a small group. 
With the whole class 



[]....[]...[] 
[]....[]...[] 
[]....[]...[] 



14. How often can you choose your own (Subject title) books and materials in this 
. class? (Mark ONLY ONE box) 

[ ] Whenever I want to 

[ ] Sometimes 

[ ] Never . 

15. Imagine a small group of stiidnets (about 4 or 5). Imagine also that some of 
these students know less, some know as much, and some know more than you about 
(^subject title) . . Would you like to work in this group IF you knew that 

. students would cooperate and help each other learn? 

• [ ] Yes [ ] Maybe [ ] No 



16. What is the n»st important thing you have learned or done so far in (subject . 
title) in this class? Write a short answer in the box below. (Do not write 
OUTSIDE the box). 
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. EARLY 
ELEMENTARY 
QUESTIONNAIRE 
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DEMOGRAPHY/BIOGRAPHY 



( Note: These data should be recorded 
by teacher or data collector.) 



Age: 

Sex: [ ] Boy [ ] Girl 

Grade: 

Race/ettinicity: 

[ ] White/Caucasi an/Anglo 

[ ] Black/Negro/Afro-American 

[ ] Oriental Asiian American 

C ] Mexicari American/Mexi can/Chi cano 

[ ] Puerto Rican/Ctd)an 

C 3 Ainerican Indain 

[ ] Other 



Note: Depending upon the maturity level of the early elementary 
scuHents (approximately grades 1-3 or ages 5 or 6 through 7 or 8), 
niore or less of the upper elementary questionnaire may be used. 
The questions to follow are intended as exanples of how some of 
the items in the upper elementary questionnaire can be translated 
to 3- or 2-point response formats fqr early elanentary students. 



PRACTICE 

Yes Sometimes No 

1. I like ice cream. ..........[]...[]....[] 

2. I play with friends after school. ..[]...[]....[] 

3. I like to go to bed early []....[]...*[] 



Note : This is the general format for items. Th^ must be read 
aT5ud, one by one. .Picture symbols accompany each item so tnat 
students can be easily directed, e.g., "Put your finger on the cup 

t 
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ABOUT YOU, JOUR CLASS, -YOUR TEACHER 



..i^jSkr.is? Yes Some 



Sel f -concept : Academi c : 

1. I like to do school work ^ [ ] 

'2. Vm doing the best work that I can. [ ] 

3. Tm a good reader • • • •[ ] 



Attitudes Toward School: 

4. I like school .[].... 

5. I want to go to a different school.' [].... 

6. I like staying home better than going to school ...[]....; 

Teacher Concern: 

7. My teacher listens to me. [].... 

8. N|y teacher is friendly .......[].... 

9. I like ny teacher [].... 

Peer Esteem: 

10. The kids in this class are friendly to me [].... 

11. I like the other kids in this class [].... 

12. I have many friends in this class [].... 

Teacher Punitiveness: 

13. Vm afraid of ny teacher. ...[].... 

14. N|y teacher gets mad when I ask questions []..-. 

15. N|y teacher is mean to me []••.. 

Time/Pacing: 

16. I have enough time to do ny work in this class. ...[].... 
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Yes Sometimes No 

17. I need more time to do my work in this class [].••!• ^ ^ • ^ • t ] 



Teacher Clarity: 

18. I understand what my teacher wants me to do [ ] . . '. . [ ] . . . [ ] 

19. I get mixed up about what ny teacher wants me to do .[ ] . .;. . [ ] . . . [ ] 



Knowledge of Results: 



20. If I do work wrong, my teacher helps me 

to do it right .....,...[] 



21. If I do my work wrong, nobody ever helps me 

do it right .....■.....[] 



[ ] 
[ ] 



. [ 3 
. [ ] 



Difficulty: | 

! 

22. A lot of the work in this class is too hard for me.' .[ ] /. . . 



.[]...[] 



Classroom Dissonance: / - 

23. Kids in this class fight with each other . .[ i . . . . t ] . . . [ ] 

24. The kids in this class help each/ other [ J .,..,.[]. ^ .[ ] 



Teacher Task Behavior: 



25. Our teacher makes sure we finish our work [j ] 



[]...[] 



Teacher Favoritism: 



26. hly teacher likes some kids in this class better i 
than others • • t[ ] 



[ ] 



27. 1^ teacher acts the same way toward all the kids 
in this class . |.[ ]....[ ] 

Student Compliance: 

28. I always do what irjy teacher tells me to do I .[]..••[ Ji 



A ] 



29. I only do some of the things that ny teacher 

tells me to do !..!.[] 



. [ ]' 
. [ ] 



/ 
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student Decision-Making : 

30. I choose what I want to do in this class 



[]...[] 



WHAT SUBJECTS DO YOU LIKE? 



1. Do you like READING? 


Yes 


No , 


C ] 


[ ] 


2. Do you like MATH? 


Yes 


No 




[ ] 


3 Do vou like SOCIAL STUDIES? 


Yes 


No 


[ ] 


[ ] 


4. Do you like SCIENCE? 


Yes 


No 


[ ] 


[ ] 


5. Do you like ART? 


Yes 


No 


[ ] 


[ ] 


6. Do you like MUSIC? 


Yes 


No 








7. Do you like P.E.? 

i 


Yes 


No 


] 


[ ] 



THE WORK IN DIFERENT SUBJECTS ' 
MAY BE EASY OR HARD FOR YOU. 



1. 


Is READING 


Easy 


Just Right 


Hard 






t ] 


' [ ] 


[ ] 


2. 


Is MATH 


Easy 


Just Right 


Hard 






[ ] 


[ ] 


C ] 


3. 


Is SXIAL STUDIES - 


Easy 


5ust Right 


Hard 






C J 


C ] 


[ ] 


4. 


Is SCIENCE 


Easy 


Just Right 


Hard 






C ] 


[ ] 


[ ] 


5. 


Is ART 


Easy 


Just Right 


Hard 






C ] 


[ ] 


[ ] 



6, Is MUSIC 



?• Is P.E, 



Easy Just Right Hard 

[ ] [ ] [ ] 

Easy Just Right Hard 

[ ] [ ] C ] 



WHAT DO YOU LIKE TO DO IN THIS CLASS? 



1. Do you like to read books? 

2. Do you like to watch films or T.V.? 

3. Do you like to sing songs? 

4. Do you like to do work sheets? 

5. Do you like to write stories? 

6. Do you like to paint or draw? 

7. Do you like to take tests? 



9. Do you like to listen to the teacher 
talk or read to the class? 

10. Do you like to talk about what you 
are learning? 

11. Do you like to use the computer? 



Yes 
[ ] 



[ ] 

Yes 
[ ] 

Yes 

[ ] 

Yes 
[ 3 

Yes 
[ 3 

Yes 
[ 3 



8. Do you like to pl^^y math or reading games? lYes 

[3 



Yes 
I 3 

Yes 
[ 3 

Yes 
[ 3 



No 



Yes No 



No 



No 



No 



No 



No 



No 



No 



No 



No 
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WHAT TAKE THE MOST TIME IN THIS CLASS? 

1. Passing out materials and taking attendance [ ] 

2. Learning ^ C ] 

3. Getting students to behave • [ ] 



EQ 6 



PARENT 
QUESTIONNAIRE 
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Note: With slight rewording, many of the following questions 
cSuTd apply to adult respondents in the conminity at large. 
Replacing "parents" with "conminity menters" can change this 
Parent Survey into a comainity survey. . 



What Is your age? 



[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 

Wha 

[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 



Which one of the following best describes your racial/ethnic background?. 



[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 

Wha 

[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 

How 

[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 



Under 21 

21-19 

30-39 

40-49 

50-59 

60-69 

70 or over 

is your approximate total family income? 

Less than $5,000 

$5,000-9,999 

$10,000-14,999 

$15,000-19,999 

$20,000-24,999 

$25,000 or more 



Whi te/Caucasi an/Angl 0 

Bl ack/Negro/ Afro-American 

Oriental /Asian American 

Mexican American/Mexican/Chlcano 

Puerto R1 can/Cuban 

American Indian 

Other 

is your highest level of education? (Please mark ONLY ONE) 

Completed eighth grade or less 

Had some high school, but did not finish 

Completed high school 

Completed technical trade or business school 
Had some college, but did not finish 
Graduated from a junior college 
Graduated from a 4-year college or university 
Completed a post-graduate or professional degree 

many of your children are currently enrolled in this school? 

1 
2 

3 -■ ■ ■ ' . . 

4 or more 



Vlhat is your relation tb the child (or children) attending this school? 

[ ] Mother 

[ ] Father 

[ ] Guardian 

[ ] Other 

How many of your children under age 18 are currently living at. home vrith you? 

C ] 1 

C, ] 2 

[ ] 3 

[' ] 4 . 

[ ] 5 

[ ] 6 or more 

How many years have you lived in the area served by this school? 

[ ] Less than 1 year 

[ ] 1-3 years 

[ ] 4-8 years 

[ ] 9-15 years 

[ ] More than 15 years 

For how many years have you had one or more children in this school? 

[ ] 1 or less I' 

[ ] 2 ^- " 

[ ] 3 ^ 

C ] 4 / . ' 

C ] 5 

C ] 6 - , 

C ] 7 

C ] 8 / , . 

[ ] 9 or more 



HOME LEARNING ENVIRONMENT 

About how many children's books are available in your home fbr your child 
(children) to read? 

[ ] None « 
A few 

A dozen or so 
Many 

How often do you check out books for your children at the 

[ ] Never ^ ' 

[ ] Several times a year 

[ ] Monthly 

[ ] Weekly 
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How often do you read stories vrith your child (children)? 
[ ] Every day 
[ ] Several times a week 
[ ] Several times a month 
[ ] Hardly ever 
[ ] Never 

About how many hours of homework does your child have each day? 

[ ,] None , 

[ ] About 1/2 hour 

[ ] About 1 hour 

[ ] About 2 hours 

[ ] About 3 hours 

[ ] I don't know 

How often does your child do his{her) homework? 

[ ] All the time 

[ ] Most of the time 

[ ] Only sometimes 

[ ] Never 

How often do you help your child (children) to learn tfjeir work? 

[ ] All the time 

[ ] Most of th? time ^ 

[ ] Only sometimes 

[ ] Never , 



About how many hours of TV does your child watch each daiy? 



[ ] None 

[ ] 1 

[ ] 2 

[ ]3 



] 4 
] 5 
] 6 
] 7 



[ ] 8 or more 
[ ] I don't know 



What are your feelings, hopes and expectations about your child's education? 
Mark the ONE box that best completes each of the following sentences. 



.Quit school as 
soon as possible 

.Finish high school 

.Go to trade or 
technical school 

.Go to junior college 



A. 

'If I had my wish, 
I would like try 
child to.^. 



[ ] 
[ ] 

[ ] 
[ ] 



I think ny 
child wouTd 
like to... 



[ ] 
[ ] 

[ ] 
[ ] 



C. 

Actually, my 
child will 
probably . 7. 



[ ] 

C ]. 

[ ] 

[ ] 
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8. (cont.) 



.Go to a 4-year 
college or university 

.Go to graduate school 
after college 
.Don't know 



A. 

If I had ny vrish, 
I would like ny 
child to... 



[ ] 

[ ] 
[ ] 



I think m 
child wouTd 
like to... 



[ ] 
[ ] 



[ ] 



Actually, ny 
child will 
probably. T. 



C ] 

[ ] 
[ ] 



SCHOOL CLIMATE AND LEARNING ENVIRONMEMT 



Problc 



1. Below is a list of things that could be problems at any school. 



FIRST: To what extent do 
you think each is a problem 
at this school? 



Not a 
Prob- 
lem 



Minor 
rob- 
em 



Major 
rob- 
em 



SECOND: If you had to choose 
the one biggest problem at this 
school, which would it be? 
(Please mark ONLY ONE.) 

Most 
Important 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 

9- 
h. 
i. 



J. 
k. 



m. 
n. 

0. 



Student misbehavior , • 

Poor curriculum • • • 

Prejudice/Racial conflict •• 

Drug/Alcohol use . • 

Poor teachers or teaching ... 

School too large/Classes overcrowded 

Teachers don't discipline students 

Busing for integration ^ 

Inadequate resources (such as personnel, 
. . .buildings, equipment, and materials) .... 

The administration at this school ....... 

Lack of student interest (poor school spirit, 

. . .don't want to learn) 

Federal, state or local policies and regulations 

, . .that interfe re with^ education ' 

Desegregation 



Lack of parent interest . 

Lack of staff interest in good school -conmunity 

. . .relations 

Standards for graduation and, academic requirements 
Vandalism . .1 . • 
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Curriculum and Instruction: 



Schools usually provide education in a variety of areas. However, sonie areas 
may be more important at one school than at another. 

2. As far as you can tell, how important does THIS SCHOOL think each of the 
following areas is for the education of students at this school? 

a. SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 

(Instruction which helps students 
learn to get along with other students 
and adults, prepares student? for 
social and civic responsibility, 
develops students' awareness and 
appreciation of our own and other 
cultures) . . r 





Some- 


Some- 


Very 


Very 


what 


what 


Unim- 


Impor- 


Impor- 


Unimpor- 


por- 


tant 


tant 


tant 


tant 


. [ ] . 


. C ] . 


r [ J • * 


C ] 



b. INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT 
(Instruction in basic skills in math- 
ematics, readi j, and written and 
verbal conmuni cation; and. in criti- 
cal thinking and problem-solving 

abilities) [ ]..[]..[ ] . . [ ] 

c. PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 
(Instruction which builds self-confi- 
dence, creativity, ability to think 

independently, and self-discipline) ...[]..[] .[]••[] 

d. VXATIONAL DEVELOPMENT ^ 

(Instruction which prepares students • . 

for employment, development of skills 
necessary for getting a job, develop- 
ment of awareness about career 

choices and alternatives) ..[ ]••[ ]••[ ]••[ ] 

3. Which one do yen think receives the most enphasis at thijs school? 
(Please mark ONLY ONE.) 

[ ] Social development 

[ ] Intellectual development 

[ ] Personal development 

[ ] Vocational dtivelopment 

4. Regardless of bvw yow answered the pre- Some- Some- Very 
vious question? >^ important do YOU Very what what Unim- 
THINK each of y^ese areas should be at Impor- Impor- Unimpor- por- 
this school? tnat tant tant tant 

a. Soci:?! development [ ]••[ ]..C ^••f ^ 

b. Intellectual development [ ] . . [ ] • . C ] • • L J 

c. Personal development [ ]••[ ]••[ ] 

a. Vocational development. . . [ J • • C ] • • C ] * • C 1 
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If you had to choose only one, which do YOU THINK this school shoul d 
emphasize? (Please mark OWT ONE.) 

[ ] Social development 
[ J Intellectual development 
[ ] Personal development 
[ ] Vocational development 

Students are often given the grades A, B, C, D, and FAIL to describe the 
quality of their work. If schools could be graded in the same way, how 
would you grade this school in terms of the job it is doing in provid 
qixaTfty education in each of the following areas? 



Baste Skills (Reading, Math, Oral and 

Written Language) , . . [ 



] 



Career Preparation (Skills related to 
selecting vocations and professions 
and in getting and keeping a job) . 

Human Relations (Ability to work with 
and get along with others) . . . . • 



Cri ti cal and j I ndependent Thi nki ng 
(Skills in thinking, problem 
solving, making decisions) . . 



Humanities (Knowledge of and background 
in history, foreign languages, 
philosophy ... 



Sciences (Understanding of the physical 

and life sciences) ........... j [ 



] 



c ] 

[ ] 
[ ] 

[ ] 
] 



Responsibility (Ability to behave nespon- 
, sibly in interacting with others end 
in making decisions) .... 



[ ] 



Life Skills and Att:itudes (Understanding \ 
essentials in dealing wi th adul t \ 
living, e.g., background in consuner ^ 
awareness, parenting skills, etc.) . . . [ ] 

Health (Understanding and habits relative 
to maintaining physical and emotional 
well-being) [ \^] 

The Arts (Painting, drawing, crafts, \ 
music, drama, dance, photography, • ^ 
filnmaking) C ] 



B 



D 
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7. Have you had serious objections to any films, books, or other leartiing 
materials that your child (or childrcii) has (or iiave) used at this 
school, for ar\y of the following reasons? 



political beliefs . % 

Theory of evolution ....... 

Sex education 

Religious beliefs . . 

Attitudes toward women and 
their role 

too little eiphasis on 
, minority groups . 

Veiys in which^minority groups 
are protrayed 

Too much ein)hasis on 

minority groups ....... 

Sexually explicit reading matenal 



Yes 




L J . 


r 

• L 


[ 1 . 


. [ 


[ ] . 


. [ 


C ] . 


. [ 


f ] • 


. [ 


[ ] . 


. [ 


[ ] . 


. [ 


C ] . 


. [ 


[ ] . 


. [ 



No 



SCHOOL-C(mJNITY RELATIONS 



1. 



2. 



During the last year, about how mar\y times have you talked to your child's 
(or children's) teacher(s) at this school? 



] 9 or more 
] Not 'at all 

When you have to contact the school regarding your child (or children), how 
quickly does the school respond towm^ request? 

C J The school usually responds quickly 

[ ] The school responds, but after some del cO' 

[ ] The school usually doesn't respond at all 

[ ] I have never had to contact the school ; 
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Some parents feel they know a great deal about what goes on at their child's 
(or children's) school; some feel they know just a moderate aanount; and some 
feel they really know very little. How much cto you feel ^know about this 
school? 



C ] A great deal 



[ ] A moderate anount 



C ] Very iTttle 



Mark whether or not any of the following have prevented you from being 
involved in activities at this school .\ V 

\ Yes-^^ HO^ , 

[ ]__^..JLJL__i 



Baby sitting/Child care ....... J 

Lack of transportation to get to the scndol • . . . [ ] . • [ 

Principal's and teachers' attitudes . .1 [ ] • • 

Conflict with ny working hours . . . . 1 ^ [ ] . • C 

My belief that it is the job of the principal 

and teachers to run the school [ ]••[ 

Different languages spoken by the 

school people • [ ] • • [ 

Lack of interaction or involvement 

opportunities C ]••[ 

Too many other things to do ..... v [ ] • E 



] 
] 
] 

] 

] 

] 
] 



If these problems were somehow significantly reduced, would you become more 
involved? 

r 



'[ 1 Definitely YES 

Below is a list of ways 
in which parents might 
participate in 
school activities 

FOR EACH WAY - 



[ ] Perhaps 



] Probably NOT 



FIRST: How IMPORTANT 
do you think it is for 
parents to participate? 



Very 
Impor- 

Acting as classroom tant 

' aide or volunteer ..'...[ ,] . 
Serving as a PTA Board 

member ? [ 

Attending adult education 

classes [ 

Acting- as gu e s t speaker— » 
Helping at special events . .[ 
Attending meetings\to discuss 

local political issues . .t 
Attending meetings to discuss 

other conmunity problems .[ 
Attending open-house ev^ts .[ 

234 



Some- 
what 
Impor- 
tant 
[ ]. 



Not at 
all 

Impor- 
tant 
. [ 



] . 

] . 

] . 

] . 

] . 
] . 



[ ] . . [ 



[ ] . . [ 
[ ] . . [ 



.X 

. [ 



SECOND: How often 
do you participate? 



Fre- Some- Sel- Ne- 
quent- times dom ver 

C ] . L ] . I ] . [ ] 

[]..[].[].[] 



[ ] 



[ ] 



[ ] 



[ ] 



[ ] . [].[].[] 
[ ] . [].[].[] 



[ ] 
[ ] 



[ ] 
[ ] 



[ ] 
[ ] 



[ ] 
[ ] 
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?• Below is^a list of some 
types of information this 
school ma^y hi^ve about your 



child (or children). 
FOR EACH TYPE 1 


FIRST: Would this 


infx:)nna- 


SECOND: 


Do you re- 


tiorv be USEFUL to 


you. 


ceive the informa- 


even if you don't 


re- 


tion from this 


OF INFORMATION 


ceive it from thi! 


5 school? 


school? 






Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 










. . [ ] 










. . C ] 










. . [ ]' 


Results of state or district tests . [ ] . 






. . [ ] 


Grades/Learning progress . 








. . [ ] 


Work habits and stu^y skills . . . . [ ] . 






. . [ ]• 










. . [.] 



8. Below is a list of sources 
from which parents can get 
information about their 
children and their child- 
ren ' s school . 

FOR EACH SOURCE 



FIRST: Would you like to 
get infonnation in this 
wsy even if it is not 
used. by this school? 



Yes 



No 



Parent-teacher conferences 
(required or requested) 
Report cards . . 
Written progress/ir^ports 
Open House/^ack) to school night 
My child tflfr ct/ildren) 
Other childrej 
Other pareni 

PTA meetings ... 

Advisory Council meetings . 

Principal . 

Teachers (other than parent- 
teacher conferences) . . 

Counselors . 

Secretaries 

-.$c^K) ol Bo a rd m eetings — 

Grapevine * 

Newspapers . 

Radio or television . . . - 
School newsletters/bulletin 
Handbook < 



^ SECOND: Do you 
get information in 
this way from this 
school? 



es 



No 
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9, Below is a list of people 
and organizations who 
might make decisions 
f^r this school. 



FOR EACH PERSON 
OR ORGANIZATION 




/ 



FIRST: How much influence 
tes each NOW HAVElin 
iking decisions for this 
school? ' 1 



A lot Som^ 



None 



/ 



Parent- teacher organi; 
Teachers at this school 

icommunity at large/ 

/School District Superintendent 

Students . . ./. 

Principal . ./. - 

School Advisory Board . . . . . 

Parents . / - 

School Board members 

Teacher;s' unions and 

associations 

City/lawmakers 

State lawmakers 

Federal lawmakers- 

.. Special interest groups , . . 



10. Below is a list of areas 
about which parents may or 
may. not advise and/or help 
make decisions for this 
school . 



[ 
[ 
[ 
I 
[ 
C 
[ 
{ 
[ 



] 
] 
] 
] 
] 
] 
] 
] 
] 

] 
] 
] 
] 
] 



[ 3 . 

[ II . 

[ D . 

[ 1] . 



[ ] . 

[ ] . 

[ |] . 

[ i ] . 

] . 

[' ] . 
" ] . 
] . 
] . 



SECOND: How much 
Influence do you 
think each SHOULD 
HAVE? 



A lot Some None 



FOR EACH OF 
THESE AREAS 



FIRST: Do you advise and/ 
or help make (i&cislons 
for this school? 



Yes' No 

Hiring and firing teachers .....[ ] 

Standards for student behavior . . . L ] 

The waty students are graded . . . . [ ] 

How the school budget is spent . . . [ ] 
What textbooks or other learning 

materials are used [ ]i 

What subjects are taught [ ]l 

How subjects are taught ......[ ]l 

Hiring and firing administrators . . [ ] 

Ways the school and comnunily ^ ^\ 

worir'togetner . . . . . ~ • • • C 3 • • I ^ 

Setting teacher salaries L J • . L J 

After-school programs for 

children C ] • • [ ] 

After-school programs for ' 

adults C ] . • [ J 



[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 

[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 



SECOND: If you 
do not, would you 
like to? 



Yes 



No 



[ ] [ ] 

[ ] . . C ] 

[ ] . [ ] 

[ ]-'. . [ ] 



[ ] . 

[ ] . 

[ ] . 

[ ] . 



. [ ] 

. [ ] 

. [ ] 

. [ ] 



[ ] . 
[ ] . 
[ ]. 



. C ] 
. [ ] 
. [ ] 
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11. Below is a list of services 
or activities that may or 
my not be available 

at this school. FIRST: Is it presently 

available at this school? 

FOR EACH SERVICE 
OR ACTIVITY 



_ Yes No 

Child care services [ ]••[ 

Senior citizen programs . . . . [ ] . . [ 
Enrichment and recreation 

classes for adults ..,....[ ] • • [ 

^Recreation programs [ ] • • [ 

Literacy and high school 

completion courses .....[ ] . • [ 

Legal services • • • C ] • • C 

Family guidance and 

counseling [ ]••[ 

*Arts programs [ ]••[ 

Conmunity meetings to solve 

local problesRS [ ] • • [ 

*Health and medical services . • [ ] . . [ 
Lists of job and volunteer 

opportunities •>.....[ ] • • [ 
List of social, cultural and 

recreational activities 
- - avail abTe to~the~area—^ -;"^."[ —]-.- • [ 
\calendar of political events 
(zoning hearings, city 
\qouncil meetings) .....[ ] . • [ 

^Other. then exists at present for students 
as fi^rt of ;xthe regular day program. 



ft. 



I 



] . . [ 



don't 
know 



] . . [ 



SECOND: Whether or 
hot it is presently 
available, do you 
think it SHOULD BE? 



Yes No 

. [ ] . : 
. [ ] . . 

. [ ] . ^ 
. [ ] . 

. [ ] . 
•. [ 1. 

. [ ] . 

] I 

. [ ] . 
. [ ] . 

. [ ] . 



. t ] . . [ ] 



12. To what extent do you agree or disagree vrith each of the following 
statements about your school, the coipunily and education in general? 

( Notes; [a] This selection of questions includes many of the same 
issues/problems that teachers and students respond to. 

[b] Response scale: 4- or 6-point agreement scale sud» as — 

"strongly agree," "mildly agree," "mildly disagree," "strongly disagree." 
[ci RENEfCER: What questions you choose should depend upon 

what'l^uesTpTWrans peopl e conce ni tHl wl U i y u u r s ch o o l t hink a re 

important.) 
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12. (cont.) 



$trongly 
Agree 

1. Most of the teachers at this 
school are doing a good job . .[ 

2. Schools should be desegregated •[ ] 

3. What child is learning in 
school is useful for what he/ 

she needs to know NOM • • • • •[ ] 
What my child is learning in 
school will be useful for 
what he/she will need to know ' 
LATER in life . . . [ ] 

5. Many teachers at this school 

are' prejudiced ••••,••••[ ] 

6. Girls get a better education 

than boys at this school . . . .[ ] 

7. Students should be bused to 
achieve desegregation •••••[ ] 

8. Drug abuse is a problem at 

this school ...... r-n^. .[ ] 

9. I would allow ny child to be 

bused to achieve desegregation •[ ] 

10. Many teachers at X3r^s school 

don't care about students . . .[ ] 

11. Many students at this school 

are prejudiced . •[ ] 

12^-%-^hild-is-sometimes -afraid 

of being beat up at school . . .[ ] 

13. Boys get a better ^ucati on 
than~girls at this school . . .[ ] 

14. Students of all races get an — 
equally good education at 

this school .....[ ] 

15. High school students should 
have job experience as part 

of their school program . . . .[ ] 
16-. There are other places in 



this conininity where students 
couTd be taught, but this 
school does not make use 
of them . .......... 



Midly 
agree 



.[ 
.[ 



Midly 

Dis- _^Dis- Strongly 

Agree Agree agree Dlsag|ree 



.[ 



.[ 
.[ 
.[ 
.[ 
.[ 
.[ 
.[ 
.[ 



.[ 



.[ 



.[ 



17. High schools should provide 
smoking area for students . . .[ ] . .[ 

18. It would be all right with me 
raiTisrpf^jmnrrT^ 

19. The teaching staff in all 
schools should be desegregated .[]..[ 

20. Many students at this school 
dont care about learning . . . .[ ] . .[ 



.[ ] 



C ] 



C ] 

C ] 

C ] 

C ] 

[ ] 



C ] 



C ] 



C ] 



C ] . C ] . C ] 



[].[].[]. 
[].[].[]. 



-4^ 
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12. (cont.) „. „ 

Strongly Midly Dis- Dis- Strongly 

Agree agree Agree Agree agree Disagree 

21. Average students don't get 
enough attention at this schoo 

22. Alcohol use by students is a 
problem at this school .... 

23. Too many students are allowed 
to graduate from this school 
without learning very much . . 

24. Physical punishment for disci- 
pline purposes should be 
allowed in this school .... 

25. Teachers should have the 
right to strike 

26. The Advisory Council makes 
important decisions about the 
educational progran at this 
school ..........•< 

27. child is placed in the 
classes which are best for 
him/her .... 

28. N|y child receives a lot of 
individual attention from 

his/her teacher(s) . . . . . 

29. Teachers are not paid 
enough at this schoc' . . . 

-30.-N|y-chiTd i>-graded too hard - 

at this school 

31. It is good to have st Kients ,^ 

of different ages and/or i r i r n r 1 

grades/in the same classroom . .[ J . .[ J » L -I » L J » L J » l j 

32. Property taxes are th. best / / " , r t r i r i r 1 
way to finance education . . . .[ J . .[ J . L J . L J • L J • l j 

33. I am satisfied with the 
counseling service at r -, r ■« r n r i r i 
this scNtoI .... C ] • •L J • L J . L J . L J . L J 



r 
L 


J . 


r 

•L 


J • 


r 
L 


J 


r 

. L 


1 

J ' 


r 


1 . [ 
J • L 


] 

J 


.[ 


] . 


.[ 


] : 


[ 


] 


.'[ 


] 

• 


. [ 


] . [ 


] 


.[ 


] . 


.[ 


J . 


[ 


] 


. [ 


] 


. [ 


] . [ 


] 


.[ 


] . 


.[ 


] . 


[ 




. [ 


] 


. [ 


] . [ 


] 




] . 


.[ 


] . 


c 


] 


. [ 


] 


. [ 


] • c 


] ' 






.[ 


] . 


[ 


] 


. [ 


] 


. [ 


] . [ 


.] 






















] . 


.[ 


] . 


[ 


] 


. [ 


J 


. [ 


] . [ 


] 




] . 


.[ 


] . 


[ 


] 


. [ 


] 


. [ 


] . [ 


] 


.[ 


] . 


.[ 


] . 


[ 


] 


. [ 


] 


. [ 


] . [ 


J 




] . 


.[ 


] . 


[ 


] 


. [ 


] 


. [ 


J . [ 


] 



"l^^TVandaTtSfrls-rneiJO^ TGirtBtr • _ ■ _ _ _ ^ i r t r i 
at this schcol .>.....[].•[ J • L J - L J • L J • l j 
35. This school sNou'^d spend tnore 
-^:ime-te6ehi Jif-thi n§s-44ke-«??t 



T,-iiiie-tg<aviniryg-wnng3— i-'Bfg-wy, — - - 7—- _ r -i 

m[sixrr^r>d-drai!na~~"-:rT-".--r-7t J . •[ i~r-t a . 1 J • L J • l j 
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36. All high school students 
should be required pass 

"a standard examinatloit to , „ . . . ^ r -. r ^ 

— gerr?viw~scRSoi~arpT6ifa'-;"^-"^'T-^^ 

37. The only time mnst parents 

' ■ visit schools is wher. their _ 

children are in trouble . , . .[ J . .[ J • L J . L .J . L J . l j 

38. Advisory Council inembers 

- represent the vie^K of most ^ov i r i r t r i r i 

of the .parents at this scjioo'l. .[ J . J • L J • L 
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12* (cont.) 

Midly 

Strongly Midly Dis- Dis- Strongly^ 

Agree agree Agree Agree agree Disagree 

39. Every citizen should pay for / 

the support of public education [ ] • .[ ] . [ ] . [ ].[].[ ] 

40. Teachers' unions or associa- 
tions should be able to bargain 
about things like class size, 

curriculum, and teaching • 

methods .......... .1 ] . .[ ] . [ ] . [ ].,^[ ] . [ ] 

41. I usually vote in favor of '\ 

school boards [ ]..[].[].[ ] 

42. Students should be able to 

leave school as early as age ' 
fourteen if they ^an pass a \ 
standard examination ......[ ]..[].[].[ ] . [ ] . [ ] 

43. My child is graded too easy \ 
at this school ....,....[]..[].[].[].[].[] \ 

44. Not enough money is spent for 

education at this school ....[ ]..[ ].[ ].[ ].[ ].[ ] 

45. This school is doing a good 
job of teaching ny child 

about the political and — 
economic systems of other 

countries [ ] . .[ ] . [ ] . [ ] . [ ] . [ ] 

46. I would prefer to have iry child 
in a private rather than a 



' public school .........[ ] .^.[ ] . [ ] . L ] . [ ] . [ 

47. Teachers should have tenure ..[ ]..[ ].[ ].[ ].[ ].[ ] 



2 m 

PQ 14 
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„TEACHER__ 
INTERVIEW 



/ 
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Note: The following examples of interview questions are roughly organized 
around thevsame topic headings used in the Teacher Questionnaire. Mary more 
than the sahiples listed here could be formulated. 



Personal Satisfaction 

1. How satisfied areVou with teaching as a profession? 



2. How does teaching at tJr(s school contribute to your feeling of satisfaction 
(or di satisfaction)? 



3. What do you like best (and least) about your job? 



4. What would be your image of the ideal teaching position? 



5. How does this ideal contrast with your present assignment? 



Organizational Work Environment 

6. What is the most inportant change that has occurred at this school in the last 
three years (or since you have been here, if new- teacher)? (Examples of 
Changes: program/curriculum; personnel; student population; 
school /district/state/federal policies; community/parent Involvement; - 
finances; and facilities; resources, and/or materials.) 



7. How was change brought about? (What Individuals and/or groups were involved? 

wiLo JBltiAted^^^ 

was involved in discussions? Who made decisions? 
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8. How smoothly did the change occur? Easy parts? Mfficult parts? (Probe for 
information on coninuni cation: Open or closed? Facilitated or inhibited? 
Dominated by one particular individual or group'? Within team/department or 
across team/deapartment?) 



9. Did you feel that the staff had enough information in their problem-solving 
and decisionmaking process? (Examples: curriculum materials available; 
teacher attitudes/opinions or relevant issues; teacher knowledge of v*iat goes 
on in other classrooms; parent and student perceptions; etc.) What kinds of 
data would have facilitated the change process? 



10. How was the change evaluated? Fomally? Informally? Not at all? ^ whom or 
what group?' Is-evaluation thought of-as-ongoing-and-alJuiaiys-feedingJiack J nto 
the change process or something that happens just at the end? 



11 Did the staff have enough time to adequately deal with the change? How could 
the amount and use of time"Be~improved for staff planning, problem-solving, 
curriculum development and the like? 
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12, If you had to rate the general adult working "climate" at this school on a 
ten-point scale, with 10 being the most positive and 1 being the most 
negative, where would you place this school? By climate, we mean things like: 
cooperation, motiviation, openness, flexibility, trust, support, wamrth, 
consideration, morale, ease of problem-solving, etc, 

[ ] [ ] [ ] [ ] [ ] [ ] [ ] [ ] C ] [ ] 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

(Probe for: explanations of rating; contrasts with past experiences; role of 
principal in the wa^y climate is perceived,) 

13, What are tha major problems faced by new people who join the staff? Vlhat was 
it like when you were a new teacher here? Is it the same or different now? 
In what .ways do teachers make new staff members feel welcome or isolated? 
(Probe for socialization processes on the questioncO 



/ 



Curriculum and Instructfonn 



14, How do you view the relative inportance of the several general goals or 
functions of schools? (Define the intellectual /academic, personal, social, 
and career/vocation goal-areas^ — It-is the function nf schools tQ-pa)viile_ji — 
balanced education in all these areas or should one (which and why) be singled 
out for emphasis? 



15. If you had to rank order ti^em from most* important on down, what are the most 

critical things you want the students in' your ^ 

period/grade class (subject: ^ ) to learn this year? 

By 1 eam^- we mean everythi ng that the. student shoul d have upon 1 eavi ng the 
class that (s)he didn't upon entering. (List no more than five.) 

— (Note:"Questi<)ns-5tK:^-as~th1s-an^ 

to^e class(es) in question for secondary teachers.) 
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16. Do you feel that ^ou have enough time for instruction, considering whatever 

time is spejitHli you p eriod/grade class on 

routines, social interaction, and behavioral problems? 

C ] Yes , C ] No 

It is not easy to accomplish this. . . This is a difficult problem. What 
How do you manage it? do you think are the major 

factors. 

\ 



17. 



How would you descnbe the general class "climate' or atmosphere that exists 

in your period/grade class? By climate, we mean 

things like students' feelings about you, students' feeling aboirt each other, 
student perceptions about how well they are being tuaght, student^enthusiam, 
etc. \ 



\ 

\ 

\ 



18. What kinds of infonnation do you rely upon to determine how well students have 
learned what you intended to teach? (Probe homework, in-class practive, and 

testing- practii^^s.^) — ' 



19. Do you feel that you have adequate time and resources to be ^n effective 
teacher? (Probe for planning, homework feedback, instructional materials, 
etc.) 



School -Connunity Relations 

20. What types of parent involvement do you consider most important to this 

school? (Probe for both school -related support and support for-their child'. s 
classroom learning.) 
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21. What do you think keeps parents from becoming involved? (After respdnse/ 
probe specifically for reasons related to both schoo^lind parent atttr^udes.) 

■ ' . \ 



\ 



22. What problems or issues have prompted a high level of parent interest and 
involvement at this school? {Limit to 3 problems.) 



23. Are you aware of any pressure groups within this cocminlly that have at^enpted 
to make changes at this school? What kind of changes? Were these groups 
effective (why /why not)? 



24. What kinds of community resources dc/you think exist that this school could 
use- e f Fee ti v ely-f or-^achtfif -and-tearni ng2L. Does-the_sc hcol make use of them? 
Why/why7)ot? 



25* How could this school be of benefit to the conmunity as an educational 
resource? Dpes this happen? Why/wt\y not? 
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Teacher Opportunity for Input 



26. Are there any other corrments you would like to add to those you have already 
provided in answering these questions? 



27. Are there any maj or ^ school issues or prob.lems that we have overlooked that you 
think need staff attention? 



^ ■ 
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SCHOOL 
DATA 
FORM 
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Note: For some items as indicated, data may be displayed 
ovir. tinK .for...trend- analysis.* . ..The. Accdanic. years begi nni ng 
1980 and. ending 1984 are selected for example only. 

1. Student EnrollmentAransiency/Drop-out/Suspension/Expul sion : 

(Note : the f ol lowing data may also be coll ected 

and analyzed separately by grade~l~evels.) 



Beginning of Academic Year 

Expected to Return 

Not Returned 



During Academic Year 



Year 


Returned Other Dropped New^ 
School Out 


Leaving Enter- 
ing 


Suspen- 
ded 


Expel- 
led 


80- 81 

81- 82 

82- 83 

83- 84 


a bi b2 c 


d e 


f 


g 




Calculations for any academic year: 







2. 



a 
bi 



Enrollment (beginning) = a + c = 

Enrollment (end) = 

Enrollment (average) = E = 

Number of nonrreturns = b = 
Transiency R^ite (Yearly) 

Transiency Rate (During Year) = 
Drop-Out Rate (Yearly) 

Suspension "Rate = 

Expulsion Rate = 

Certif(x;ated Staff Resources: 



3 + c+(e-d)= 

+ c + l/2(e - d) = 
31 + bg = 



b/(a + b) = 

d/E = 

b2/(^-+ bj)- 

f/E = 

g/E = 



# Administrators: 

# Counselors: 

# Specialist^: 



T 



lean breaK fldviffrbjrtype, e.g. 



counselor-to-student ratio = h/E = 

specialist-to-student ratio = i/E = 

, lea t ning ,disabni_ty^j:o"tent etc.) 



Total FTE (Full time Equivalents) 

avai 1 abl e for instnjcrtion: S 
#_Eu31-tin!B_c] assroOm teacHers: 



Instructional resource-to-student ratio = j/E = 
Teacher-to-student ratio = k/E =< 
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Teacher Turnover: 



( Ful 1 -time cl assroon teache^ bhly) 



Begi nni ng-of-Academic Year 



Academi c Expected to Return 

—Year ^teturned— Not-Returned — Naj^-~ 

80-81 1 m n 



During Acadenric Year 

l^eaving^- 4ti^d- 



81- 82 

82- 83 

83- 84 



(check: k = 1 + n) 

Turnover Rate (Yearly) = m/d + m) 

Turnover Rate (During Year) = b/[k + l/2(p - o)] 



4. Student Attendance/Absenteeism: 



Academic 
Year 



Average Daily 
Attendance 



Absentee 
Rate 



80- 81 

81- 82 

82- 83 

83- 84 



(can be done by grade level pending on data collected in 1.) 
5. Building Characteristics : 



a. Age (of oldest building): 

b. Square feet of classroom space: 

c. Nuirt)er of classrooms: ' 

d. Square feet of accessible grounds: 

(can divide items b, c, and/or d by E to get space-to-student ratios) 

6. Instructional Budget: 

Academic Per Pupil 

Year Expenditure* Expenditure 

, 80-81* $ $/E 

' 81-82 ~ 



*0ollars spent related directly to student learning 
(e.g.,, personnel , resources , materi al s , repai r , etc . ) 

Vandalism: 

Frequency: ^ ^incidents/year 

Approximate Annual Cost: 



82- 83 

83- 84 
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7. Teacher Vtork Contracts: 



For the 'typical, day: 
Expfected time OUT: 



Instruction: 

In-Service: 



Released time, staff planning: 

(Secondary) Typical class load: 

# classes or periods per day: 

# preparation periods: , 



Salary Scale: 

Beginning: 
Top: 



8. Length of stay for last 3 principals: 



Present: 
Last: 

The One Before: 



years 
' years 



9. (Secondary) Instructional Organization: 

^ Departmentalized? [ ] 5<o (explain: 

[ ] Yes Check appropriate subject areas: 



Number of Instructional PTE's 



] English 
] Mathematics 



] Science ••••••• 

] The Arts . 

] Foreign Language • • 
] Vocational/Career Ed 

] Physical Ed 

] Others: 



• Attach List of course titles/descriptions offered in each of the above 
areas checked. 
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.^1>z:.^JCQnt.J...,, 



Teacher Class List (bv Departinent/Sub.iect Area) 



Course Class Size 

Teacher tie Period (# students 



Tracking Status Team 
Hi gh Average Low Heterogeneous Taught* 



C ] C ] 
C ] C ] 
C ] C ] 



[ ] 
C ] 
C ] 



C ] 
C -3 
C ] 



*If Yes, indicate how many other teaches by name. 



Student .Academic Course Requirements: 



for ffiWScfiooT Graduation 



for High School Equivalent 
for College/University entry 



10. (Elementary) Instructional Organization: 
Graded? [ ] Yes [ ] No (Explain: 
Teacher Class List: 



Teacher(s) 



Grade CI ass 
Level (s) Size* 



Team 

Tadght** 



Typical Daily/ 
Weekly Schedule*** 



*Number students per grade level (if mixed) 
**if-yes , des cr ibe teacher s ' p r ima r y (if a n y) subject matte r 



responsibilities 

***Blocks of time during which reading, language arts, math, science, 
social studies, the arts, physical education are routinely scheduled 

11. Library : 



Student capacity: 
Number of books: 



2^2 
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12 . Achievement Test History; . 



ERIC 



Not e : — R e port mat r ic e s Il ktriJre-itot l owing can be preparea tor ~ 
each standardized score dimension (e.g.. Arithmetic fundamentals) 
or each cri teri on-referenced ob jective domai n (e. g. , addi ti on) 
for which scores are cc gjjpu ted/ 



EXAWLEr Sycorib Car\yon Elementary &hool 

Arithmetic Reasoning- 
Years of Assessment 
Grade '79 '80 ^81 ^ '83 

4- 



4 — 53 52 54 _ — 55 55 — > Same grade level : con- 

I \^ secutive years; dif ferent 

"5 62- 64- - 64 66 65 students^i:ross-secti onal 

trend within grade level) 



4 



6 72 72 73 74 74 

•r ^ 

Same year; consecutive Same students passing 

grades; different through three grades 

students (cross-* in consecutive' years 

sectional trend (longitudinal growth) 
across grade levels) 

13. Student Followup: 

% of students at this school who go on to graduate from high school: 

% of students who go on to higher education: 

Vocational /trade school . . . % 
I-Junibr^college . , % 



College/university . . . . . % 

Professional school .... % 

14. ComnrMnity Demography; 

Type of environment (check as applicable): 

[ ] Urban [ ] Busi ness / 

'T'"'- T^TSuburban [ TResWential--^ 

[ ] Rural \ C ] Other 

[ ] Industry^ 

Property values: 

Ran^e: Median: 

Family Income: 

Range: Median: 

Race/ethnlclty percentages: 

(Use categories as appropriate) 
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STAFF 

MEETING • 
OBSERVATION 



\ 

\ 
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Observer: 



Date: 



School; 



^^ime: Frora" 



(0 



Staff present:^ . 



-Naroer'-of- 



teachersr 




What administrators? 



Other non-teaching. professional staff? 



Other staff? 
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\ 



ctmnt-i>f -eontent- tecottnt-of -wteraett on (I n cl u di ng 

(include whether or not new or what person or persons are doing the talking 
conti iiui ng i ssuesT^ and attentiveness-of- rest-of-the-staf f 
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'SUWIARY IMPRESSTOMSr 



Describe- overallleadershjjLand dKi si on-making structure of group. 



SMI 
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4Wn^ SCAL ES. 



Meeting well organized- 
Little interference by 
routines 



Meeting disorganized- 
Excessive interference 
with rules, routines 



Team ef fjM!t;^ 



Cooperative 



MJncooperati ve , 
Individualistic 



People work con- 
struct! vely to settl e 
conflicts 



People avoid dealing 
xonstructi vely wi th~ 
conflicts 



Things get done 



Things are let slide 



Open discussion by most 
of the staff 



Discussion dominated 
by a few 



People are flexible 



People are Inflexible 



Decisions are communi- 
cated clearly 



Jteciitfoos-jare fuzzy 
and unclear 



People trust each 
other - 



The morale is high 



People don't trust each 
other 



The morale is low 



.People-are-attentive" 



and appear to be in- 
terested 



People are not atten- 



tive and appear to be 
disinterested 
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CLASSROOM 
OBSERVATION 
SYSTEMS 
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Observations gn-i3bservatioa 



Systems-f or Classroom s 

We strongly believe that first-hand experience with what goes on in classrooms 
ir^ a school is crucial input to a ny info rmation system _designe^^ 

n5tanding"a1)om~1i^ar schcK)l r~B^^ of classroom observation is very^ 

complex, many different purposes and formulations have been proposed, literally 
hundreds of instruments have been developed and used, and even the most complex 

systOTS leave^nw^^^^ completeT)TCtunrof 

classroom life. ^ ' 

For these reasons,* «<<e cannot propose a pfiirticular system that would meet thfe 
informational needs of any school or disirjici. Moreover, observational instru- 
ments tend to be- interdependent systcsns thus making it a difficult and/or meaning- 
less exercise for us to provida a sampler of items like we have been doing for 
surveys and interviews, / 

Instead, we will very briefly outline some general considerations for develop- 
ing observation systems and point to some veiry comprehensive reviews and\;ompen- 

^diums-of systems-^already^ijevelop^rfr^TheTTT ^ pu r po se s o n1y7 -weiytT^^ 

briefly outline one fairly complex system to demonstrate (a) what detail is 
possible in observations and (b) how systeTts can be modified for specific 



purposes. 

Some General Considerations " 

Obser^/ational methods can be very generally classified as informal or formal. 
Informal methods yield the impressions gained from casual, undocumnted (i.e., not 
written) observations that are not pre-structured according to categories and time 
segments- Yet informal observation may be one of the best techniques for entering 
"data" into a school-based information system. Principals use this method, but rio 

erIc 



where near enough. Teachers rarely, if evW, observe one another in the class- 
room. It seems inpe-^tive that staff shar6 one another's teaching experiences in 
order 'to move toward a conmon base ef understanding and a, synthesis of the infor- 
nation obtained from other data sources andimethods. 

Forma") methods yield a permanent (written) record of what goes on iu the 
classroom that docunents the teaching-learning process in a* more- structured 
fashion. Two generaVcategorie'; of formal methods are what we will term anecdotal 
and quantitative. Anecdotal methods yield a continur ^s narrative of what the 
observers see over a specified period of time. -They are as "factual and campre- 
hensive as possible using the same kinds of methods as do £nth>-opolog1sts when 
they conduct etnnographic studies. Certainly htanans screen and select information 
out of their Irnnediate experience, as in an anecdotal observation record. So do 
researchers in choosing the selection of categories and ratinas on rare structured 
observational systens. (See below.) Of course, anecdotal systems can bo more 
structured by training observers to be "on-the-lookHJut" for certain events (e.g., 
use of small groups, teacher favoritism towards one sex; etc,)', ^lood anecdotal 
records provide the richest observational material for an understanding of class- 
room process/ They ali^ can provide an overwhelming anoun?; of material if pro- 
duced for mai\y classes on many occasions. In a school information system, they 
are probably best used only for a few classes on a few occasions in order to 
support and exanplify Impressions -gainfeu from informal .observations and/or the 
data derived frcan <juantftative methods. ^ 

By Quantitative rethods we mean th '^e systems that produce either, counts of 
teaching-learning activities/behaviors organized Into predetennlned categories or 
ratings of these event, according to predetermined' scales. Counts can occur eon- 
tinuously over tine or noted pnly once per specified interval oT time. Examples 



ai'e: keeping a running tab on the utirfcer of direct questions asked by\ the, teacher 

I 

- ■ * - 

to one or more students or, for each five minute interval, noting whether or not 

one or more students dirc.-^ed an Instructional actlvltly. Counts tend to be what 
:jse?*xhers label low-inf'^i^nce, more "objective" observational data. 

Although th:^re are exceptions, ratings tend to be more) high-lnfe^^nce in 
nature, calling for -j server Inpressions to be recorded on an ordinal scale. 
Exaniples are: the f^^uency of student decision-making (frequently, often, some- 
times, never) or the teacher's level of enthusiasm (high, moderate, low). Inter- 
estingly, interobserver reliability ~ the extent to ^ which two or more observers 
of the same class agree on their observations — has been shown in various studies 

i 

to range from poor to excellent ragardless of whether so-called high or low infer- 
ence items ar^ used. UltimateT>, bc*Ji reliability and validity of pbservatlon . 

i , . ■ 

results depend upor (1) the claril^ and consistency in training observers and' (2) 
the nuri>er of times a --lassroom ;is observed." . / 

iiuch more can be said regar^ding obstrvational methods* These interested in 

I 

pursuing £he matt ar further will find excellent starts in the first an^ second 
Handbooks on Research a n d Teaching (Medley and >iit2el , 1963 and R<fehshine and 
Furst, J.973). An enormous cr^^.pendiiin of various observation systerns is available 
in the collection of dcciatents caMed "Mfrrors for Behavior" (Simon and Boyer, 
1^7, i070a,b) avail able I frofn MZ. (look fc^ more recent updates to this 

series*) 
An Exanple 

TJ^ie system we will briefly describe h'^re represents a modified version of that 
develop^l arthe Stanford Research Institute by Jane Stall ^ngs and her as xiates. 
for the evaluation of Project Follow Through (Stal^-^'ngs and KaskcNitz', 1974), The 
modifications, made to fit the purposes of A Studjy of Schooling , occu» in 

08 3 
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mainly tliree v»ays: (1) it was generalized for use at both elementary and secon- 
dary schooling levels, (2) variables were separated out by course content and (3) 
variables were separated out by classroom contexts: instruction, behavior, rou- 
tine and the remainder (which was labeled "social"). (Much more information on 
the system than can be presented here can be found in the technical report by 
Giesen and Sirotnik, 1979.) 

There are four sections to this observation systan: (1) physical aivironment 
inventory (t>EI), (2) daily suimary (DS), (3) classroan snapshot (CS), and (4) five 
mtpute interaction (FMI). The PEI is designed to record the architectural 
arrangement of the classroom, seating and grouping patterns, furnishings, and 
materials and equipment. The DS provides an overview of the space and materials 
available as well as the decision-making processes in evidence by students and 
teacher. Observation formats Iti the PEI and DS sections are either check lists or 
rating scales. ' '■ 

The CS and FMI sections are considerably mo^B complicated. They occur as 
pairs four times in a given observation booklet and can be recorded in four equal 
time intervals per dsv (at tJie elanentary level) or per period (at the secondary 
level). The classroom snapshot provides information about what each adult 
(usually a teacher) and student in the classroom is doing, the size of student 
groups (if any) and the nature of the activities in progress. The typical CS 
coding task is to "bubble-in" (or check) the following matrix for each relevant 
activity: 

OfM Small Mtdhim Urga Tool 

S tudmt Group* Gioupr Groupi C3a« 

"1 o®©©® o©®© o®© o® ©~ 

. A ©®®®® o®©® ®®© o® o 

c o©®®® ®®®e o®© o® o 

I ®®®®® o®®® ®®® o® © 

V 

OB 4 
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The T, A, C and I rows denote "director-type" modalities representing teacher , 
aide, students cooperating or students working independently. The column headings "^Mll 
denote group sizes (small = 2.-6 students; mediun =» 7-13 students; large = cNe\r 13 
students) and include individual students and the total class. 

When these natrices are crossed with activity types,.the three-fold classifi- 
cation of activity- by-d1 -ect6r- by -group can describe the whereabouts of every 
person in the classroom i . ly point in time (hence the term "snapshot"). A 
comnon classroom situation finds the teacher lecturing in the total class and it 



is recorded as follows: 




ACTIVITIES Om Small IMadium Lwgi Totil 

Student Groups Groups Groups Qass 

o o o o o o o T o®©©© ©0®® ©0® o® 5" 

Bib MKh Sd SLS. Am F.L. P.E. Q Q A ©©©©© ©©®® ©®® O® © 

Siory Minrialt S ©©®©© ©®®® ®®® ®® O 
2. Cxptein, Laetue*. or Raid Aloud Equipmant 

f ■ ■ '■ — 



(The content bubbles enable the observers to record what subject(s) are in 
progress at' the elementary level.) A more complex pattern would nsquire. more 
activity rows for recprding. For example, the following CS recdrd indicates that 
the teacher is demonstrating something to a small group of students, tHO other 
small groups arc- engaged in separate discussions, and the n;st of the students in 
the class arS^5ior1cing independently on written assignments (expect for one student 
who is being helped by an aide): ^ - 
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ACTIVITIES 



Ont Small Medium Larg« Total 

Student Groups Groups Groups Clan 



o o o 

, Eng Mtth Sci 


o 

S.S. 


O 

Arts 


O 

F.L. 


O 
P.E. 


■ T 
A 
S 


(D®®®® 
®®®®® 

®®®®® 


••®®® 

®®®® 
®®®® 


0®® 
0®® 
0®® 


®® 
®® 
®® 


® 
® 


3.T Dtmorrstration 






















o o o 

Eng Math Sci 


O 

S.S.- 


O 

Arts 


O 
F.L. 


O 
P.E. 


T 
A 
C 


®®®®®- 

'®®®®® 

®®®®® 


®®®® 
®®®® 
®#®® 


0®® 
0®® 
0®® 


®® 

®® 
®® 


® 

® 
® 


4. Discutston 






















o o o o o 

Eng Math Sea S^. Arts 
7. Work on Writtan Asiignmems 


O 
F.L. 


o 

P.E. 


T 
A 
C 

1 


®®®®® 
#®®®® 

®®®®® 
®®®®® 


®®®® 
®®®® 
®®®® 
®®®®' 


0®® 
0®® 
0®® 

-0®® 


®® 
®® 
®® 
•® 


. ® 
® 
® 
® 



The nature of the data extracted from the CS is basically of two types. First 
the simple frequency of occurrence of ariy given activity* director, group type, or 
conti nations of these factors can be computed for each snapshot, suimed across. 
snapshots and converted to a percentage based upon the total frequency of all 
events. These "are reasonable indicators for characterizing the classroom setting, 
but fan short of accounting for how mai\y students' are actually involved in each 
configuration. The second type of information, therefore, weighs the frequency of 
occurrence data by the estimated number of students involved using an algorithm 
based upon the known class size and the definitions of group sizes. 

- The five minute interaction portion of the observation record is a more 
continuous accounting of how time is spent in the classroom, focusing upon the 
teacher and the interactive process between teacher and students. Each 
interaction is recorded in the foil owing FMI "frame," and an average of 60 such 
frames can be recorded by trained observers in a given five minute observation 
period: 
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Cx. 



In effect, one of^tiiese^rau^^ "bubbl ed^i n" on theTvi^^ of ev«?v7 5 5 

seconds depicting who was doing* what to whom and how and in what context . For 
exanple, if the teacher (who) was correcting (what) a student (whom) with guidance 
(how) during instruction (context), the frame would be bubbled in by the observer 
as follows: 



1 Ha 



An aide correcting several students in the behavioral con?;m (t ' discipline 
and control) would be coded as follows: 



®®®©l®©®®®©®*<?^ 
®te®(5l#®©W@®® 
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A student responding to the teacher in a non-task and humour m s '^i^xlal" context 
with noticeable positive affect would be coded as follows: 



^ 



Whs 



To Whom 



© Q ®"€ ®"® € 0 © 0 ® 



Whdit 



Cm. 



®o®^^S 



m 



The teacher explaining "routine" procedures to the toii^l t;ass would be coded as 
follows: 



iraWbamt Wtas 

®S)0®®®®b®0®®®r 

©t9t9©|©® #l®®©® 



Cn. 



Jim 



)®©I0C5 



l^ie nature of the data extracted from the m is basically of one lype: for 

each "who-to whom-what-context-how" interaction ifeYined, the percentage of the 

I 

total FMI coinpiled over the observation conforming to the interaction 
specifications is compute^i. 

Clearly, the combinations and number of m.«>fttif1able pieces of information in 
the F*?rdnd CS sections of the observation system are almost endless. However, 
for certain purposes only certain combirftitions wouid be lodced at. For example, 
the relative amountis of adult versus student "talk" can be easily obtained by 
adding up the number of frames (a) having T, A or 0 checked in Who box and (b) not 
having T, A or C checked in Who box (so long as NV = non-verbal bubble Is not 
checked). These two counts, when divided by the total number of frames completed, 
represent the relative amount of time spept in adult- and student-initiated verbal 
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interaction. As another example, all frames with the I bubble checked in the 

context box could be accumulated and divided by the total nunber of frames; this 

•/ 

c 

would yield an estimate of the proportion of time spent by teacher and students 
interacting over instructional matters. 

This system can be further simplified when, for example, only a few 
act^vitTes/behaviors are of particular interest (e.g., 3), only a couple of Who 
and To Whom distinctions are necessary (e.g,. Adult versus Student), and little or 
no How information is adequate. A frame of this nature would look like this: 



Who , 


To Whom 


What 


Context 


® 


® 


® ® 


® ® 




© 


® 


® ®. 



Again, we have presented this brief overview of an observation system only to 
remind readers of both the complexity of such systems and their amenability to 
modification for specific purposes. Schools or districts desiring to do something 
in formal, quantitative observation would be well-advised to get support from 
specialists in observational methodology. 
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EXAMPLES OF FEEDBACK PACKAGES 
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|I|D|E|A|~£TaDT CP ^CHOCLIMG 

S«c;.CQdary CJLa3a*»Speci£ic Feedback Package 



THCB?Bs I I _ . I II II 

CtiSS TlliT'catheaatlcs PEBiplJ: 1 

APFBcrraiti iia«EHa cf smdehts meolled! S(Gy ^„ 

HOr.S£fi 07; SIODEHXS HAVI96 SCCfiAEIE SUF7£ltS: 26 
TIHE OP CITJ COltiCTIOHs* Pallr 1977 

The resalts rap^rted herein are CCtfFlDiBHTHL-aiid hate been sent only to 
teacher indicated above. The analyses are based upon the data obtained free 
students with sociable qeestionnaire booklets for the claiss indicated above* 



The selecticQ cf queativins (or iteas): for feedbi^ck was not based apon pre- 
liainary analyses ftr ea\;h class separately, instead, the research staff at 
iI|D|S|A| seltcted a Qai;;fora set of questions to analyse for all classes in 
all scloo^c'in cur strsdy. In, fact, alaost all the questions in the student 
survey pertaining to t.He class vera selected* 



ae have chosen sot to report any data based upon the |I|0|E|1|/SBI Observa- 
tion Instruaent* Owing to the crs^lexity cf scoring this Instrusent and the 
fact that ve hav^ eitensively acJlified the original fors for the Study of 
Schooling, %e i Qst vork through s^'''#eral levels of coaputer data reduction and 
analyses before ve can sake reasonable decisions about selecting data appro*- 
priate for feedback purposes* Onf ortunately, the tiae available for analysis 
and feedback is tec short to acccsacdate these preli Binary analyses. 



As\ith any data in the behavioral sciences, li^iierpretation is not an obvious 
■at^^r. Tetf, the teagh^r of thisclass. ar^ in .Ue bestJ^Qgitifin^^larj^al 

It is also possible to interpret the data on a •relative* basis— that is, to 
assess your class results by ccaparing then to the results of ether classes* 
"Bcnative" interpretations, such as "lly class is below average, average,' or 
above average," can be quite aisleading depending upcn the characteristics of 
your class relative to thosd of the other classes and the purposes for vhich 
you eight it teed to use the results. Be have chosen to report *>noras" is 
this feedback package since ve have not yet collected data in a large enough 
variety cf classzcoa situations tc develop nores vith sufficient precision to 
be useful* 

TBOS, TBI CiTA TO FQI.I.OB SBOOLD BE ?IEBED AS HXP0THESIS«6SBEB ATIfiG BATBEB 
TBAB ByPCTBESIS-CCBIIBHINi;. TBI CATA SBOBLO STIHOLAXE DISCUSSIOH ABO PEBHIPS 
FQETHEB IBVESXIGATICB BATBEB TBAB TIBIPI GB OISPBOVE ABT PRECOBCEPTIOBS. 
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Stccndary claas-Spacif ic 



Tka data tc fcllov represent th« responses of the saaple o£ students fros 
your class to 98 it««s pertainiog tc Tarious interpersonal and instructional 
aspects cr ••diaecsicna" of their classcooa experience. These data do not 
necessarily r^prasect faetk; rather, they reflect ^ty^^gt p^reeptions of the 
learning envirccsent of the classrcoa along those diaensions ve chose to 
eeasare. These dieensions are listed below. Although ve have given thea 
descriptive titles^ their essence is bes't reflected in the representative 
itess fclIoiriDg each diaension. (Each diaension was actually sade u^ of 
bctvean 2 aad 8 related kinds of itess.) 



1. Teacher Coccern 

; "I like the teacher in this class." 
•The teacher is fair to le*" 

2. Teacher FuDitiven3SS 

**This teacher harts ay feelings.** 
i^The teacher ptsnishes ae unfairly.** 

3. Teacher Authcritarianisa 

"This teacher uill never adait vhen he/she is vrong.** 
*'«e don^t feel like ve have any fraedoa in this class.** 

e. Teacher Favcritism \ _ 

"The teacher likss soae students in this class better than others. *■ 
"The teacher has no favorites in this class." 



5. Teacher Enthusiasa 

"This tei^cher seeas to enjcy vhat he/she is teaching." 
"The teacher seeas bored in" this dassma. " 

^ 6. Peer Isteea 

"I like ay classaates." 

"In this clasSf people care about ae." 

?• Student Satisfaction 

"Students feel good about vhat >happecs in* this class." 
"After class, I usually have a sense of satisfaction." 



8. Student Apathy 

"Failing is this cl ^^s vould net bother aost of the iittudents. " 
"I dcn*t care ahou'^ vhat goes cn in this class." 

S. Student Decisica-^!a* • v. \ 
"Students help n^k:t c >> rules for this class." 
"Students help i cide ^ I'at we do in this class." \ 

, " >/ 

1C. ClaastccB Dissonance ^ 
"The students in this class fight vith <aach other." 
"Students in tJiis class jell at each otl^er." 
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Sttcendary ciass*5p«€ific 



11. StudttCt Cev(liaae« 

"I Qsnally dc the vorli assignad in this ci>^.3s«" 

"I QSOfllly do cverTthing ay taachai t«lls to do«* 

12« Stndttct Ceafctitife&aas 

"Thosa is a lot of coap«titicn in this class** . 

"ahan I*a in this class, I feal I iiave to do bettar than cthas students* 

13. Studant Clign^ntsa 

"Soia groups of students rafusa to aiz vitb the rast of th« class*" 
' *C9£tain atadents stick togathaz in aaall groaps." 

1U« Clasazccs Balas 

"In this clasSi, thara is a strict sat of culaa for stadants to follov." 
"va don*t hava too aany rnlas in this class*" 

1S« Clasaroca Physical ippaaranca 

"Tha rcoa is bright and ccaf ortabla. " 
"I like tha vay this clasarooa locks." 

16. Inatrnctiocal Practices; Earcaivad Purpose 

"Sa kncv ahy tia things va are learning in this class are iaportant." 
"fie hava^tc learn things vithoatknovlng vhy«" 

17. Instrnctional Practices: Organization i 

"Stadentj knc« tha goals of. this class*" ' 
"Things are veil planned in this class." 



ISt Instrnctional Practices: Clarity of Coaaanication 
"The teacher gi.ires clear diractions*" 
"I andarstand vhat the teacher is talking about." 



IS, Inatructlonal Pv:icti«es: Task Difficnlty 

"I do not haire enoagh tiae to do ay vork for this class." 

"Scae of the things the teacher vants as to learn are jnst toe hard. " 



20. Instrnctional Practices: Task Persistence 

"Oar teacher aakes sure «e finish onr vork." 
"I gat to practice vh^t I learn in this class." 

; ' . ■ 

21. Instrnctional Practices: Xncvleilge of Besnlts 

"The teacher tells aa hcv to correct the aistakes in ay vork." 
"He kncv vhenve have learned things correctly." 
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S«ccDdaii Clas8«Sp«cific \ i . 

\ 

Stnddats respond to «ach itoa on a four^point agreMcat scale* The student saf 
"stzonglj agr9«,M "sildly agrde,** '^■ildly disagree^** or '"strongly disagree'* 
afld vonld Mcai?e a score fcos 1 to 4 or froe ^ to 1 depending upon ho:« the 
iten is vctded and to vhicb disension it belongs. Students are then giren 
scores on each dicetsion vhich arc their lean (aritheetic average) itea scores 
definiflg that dis^niion. Finally^ the class "recsitres"* a score vhlch is the 
■eas of all the stodents' scores. en that disension* 



Iht ef f tct of this scoring systee is that the iiiaisi the scor^^ on any disen- 
siocr the £S£^ cf vbat that disensi^on represents is perceived by^t be students. 
For exasplsr the higher the tfccra cn Teacher Concarnr tte soce "teacher 
cctcern" parcaived (ca tlie average) by the students, the higher the score on . 
Student ipathy, the aore/"sMident apathy** perceived (on the average) by the 
students* y 

f 

The data for the aasp^e of students froa your class are presented belov* the 
class sean and tba d^tributicn of student scores (converted to percentages qn 
the fcu£-*Eci£t raspouse scale), for each disension defined above, are as 
follCMs: ![ 



\1« teachar Concern 3.7 

2» Teacher Punitiveness*. •••••••• • 1,4 

3« leacber iuthcritarianisa, ••«•«• 

Teacher Favoritiss,. • 2.1 

5» Teacher Snthusiasn •••»r. « 3o9 

6« Peer Estees <^ 4 » 3f« 2 

7« Student '^atia taction. « 3^.3 

8. Student Apathy 1.4 

9. Student Cecisict-^ttalcing. « 2»2 

10. Classxccs Oiasocance 9.o 1.4 

11* Student Cospliatce*. •••• 3*5 

12« Student Cospetitiveness 2.8 

13» Student Cligoeneas 2*9 

14. .ClasarocB Bules 2.1 

15. Classtocs Physical Appearance. • 3.2 

16. Instructional Practices:^ 

Perceived Purfose 3.1 

17. Instrccticnal Practices: 

Organizaticio « 3*3 

18. In<tr notional Practices: 

Clarity of Coaaunication« 3.4 

IS* Instructional Practices: 

Task tifficulty.y 2.0 

20« Instructional practices: 

Taslc Persistecce 2*8 

21* Instructional Practices: 

Knovledg^ of Bcsults 3«4 



Husber Student Distribution (t) 
StUdfiflta -J. JL. -iu., 



26 


00 


00 


23 


77 


26 


77 ' 


23 


00 


00 


26 


65 


35 


00 


00 


26 


12 


69 


15 


04 


26 


00 


00 


04 ' 


96 


26 


00 


08 


t3 


19 


26 


00 


12 


50 


38 


26 


62 


38 


.00 


00 


26 


oa 


73 


23 


00 


26 


65 


31 


04 


00 


26 


00 


08 


31 


62 


26 


■ 00 


35 


54 


12 


26 


00 


23 


69. 


08 


26 


IS 


65 


23 


00 


26 


04 


08 


54 


35 


26 


00 


15 


54 


31 


26 


00 


00 


65 


35 


26 


.00. 


04 


58 


38 


26 


19 


62 


' 19 


00 


26 


00 


35 


54 


12 


26 


00 


0« 


58 


38 
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Saccndaxj Clasa-*Speci€ic 



lb« student < Here a^ked to give their perceptioos and tsQlings about certain 
aspects of the cucriculua and- learning enTironvant in your class. These qnes,* 
ticns are repcodiscsd below, follouad by the percentages of students Baking 
each possible response. Hot all questions were answered in each booklet; 
therefcre, the susber (9) of students actually responding/to eaei| of the 
itess is Indicated in parentheses fcllowing the itec. r 



How interestirg cr Iroring for y qu is 
what you are learning in this class? 
(B«26) e 

Tery interesting o «• SO 

Scit of ioterestingc -^^2 

Sect of bgring ^.^w. 08 

?ery boring r .00 



How hard or easy f o ^ , y o g is what 
you are learning in this class^ 



TOO ea>/. 04 

Sojt^f easy*i.«. 23 

^ it too easy; f not too hard. «• 54 

sort of hard;. i« 4 19 

Too hard. « 00 



How useful is what you-^e learning in this class for what you need to knc««* 



j? (Tf«26) 



ery useful 38 

cieful. 58 

fseless ^ • ^04 

ery useless. • 'oo 



T^ry useful... 15 

Oseful 38 

Dseless. » 38 

Tery useless.. ; 08 



Listed helcw ate thre** ways students can work in this subj<^t* Hark the i 
circle which tells how such you like or would like to work in each way, even 
if yen don't do ec ccw« 



Percent of students responding* 



Like 

TgrT BttCh 



:ae (H«26) 38 

llth a stall grcup (8*26)...... 42 

Sith tba vbcla class (H«26).... 23 



' 38 
38 

38 / 



Disllfc« 

06 \ 
15 



3lsllk« 

, 15 
04 
22 



* Iota thd-t peffcentagss throaghoot chis r«ipozt ara rouadcd to the Biacoct 
whol*' f«tc«ntaga' foint. Ihns,- they Mill not alvajs add op to 100J. 



V» I <r. 
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(a«th«ntics) 

lo tbJL0 claao* iihicb of the folicving things astjall| tak«fi (1} tltt ftost, 
(2) tha fl^xt AC«t, *od (1) tht ;i»4t Aiooot ot tlao7 

t . - , " ^' . 

C«ilf roatlc^a* (9«i26) 00 100 00 

LMiCtrttg (ll»26) ^« 100 00' 00 

a«tti2^ atttdftoti to bth«v« (B»2 6) .00 00 100 



Listed b«lov art 4ota thiags fhat jqq tight do ia this class* Bow soch do yoa 
cz voold )CQ liks tc do sacb thlsg^ svsn if 70Q doa*t do i'^* 1& tfedj class? 

^ P«£c«At of sttids&ts tsspoadiag*** 

Like Liks pisliko \ OisUks 

^ mr >3ich> jsfiiajUuu jtOM^hflt ucr^juuilit 

];4.st«a to the t«acb<r «h«o b</'ftilc^ 
talks cr sbo^s bcii to do 

sosstbiog {I»26) S« «6 00 00 

Cc cii fif Id trips {B«26) 62 19 15" 0« 

00 rsstarcb and vri$t 

tsfocts (il«2S) 0^» 23 3^1 «2 

ilsies to stQdejQit tffort^ {5«26) . 00 27 5a 19 
tlst«t tc afsabtrs %bo coso to 

cUss ..i,.. 31 SO / 00 

Savs clais discussicss (9*26) • ^6 96 Oft * 00 

Baild or drav tbing^ (H«26) 12 S9 IS 09 
DC (roblsss ct «ritr aaswsrs to ^ 

g^estiona (K«26) «« 23 65 ^^2 QO 

taks tssts cr goiaies (lf«26|| 15 62 ^5 08 
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S«cendac7 Clasi-Sp«ci'fic 



(ISathentlcs) 



Listed btlctt art lOit thiag» tha^ |Out ttacher aight ha?a joa do Ir; this 
claaa. 

Fitat, hen oftan do joo do aach thin^ ia *thia claa«? 

pacc^ant ct stadanta raapoadiag. • . 

AXvaya or 
acat of not wry 

. ibJuUjuL 2111^ QCittn m££ 

Btaaahar facts, rultar oc / 

ciaratlcaa (Ji*26) ^ i... 50 *2 08 00 

00 aaaiiar ptoblaaa (1-26) €2 ^ 35 04 00 

Tall la ay oi«o uorda what 

I hava laarnad (3«26) Oa 04 W 46 

vord fcctlaaa (it«2S) ••.«•...» • 08 24 56 12 

7all hcv tnlas, opatatlona^ and 

' pccblaaa^r«j tha aaaa or < 
dl«*raar (a«26) 04 46 46 04 

\ 

S4Coad# ho* aoch do yoo or woold yoo liXa to do tach th:^cg, araa 1^ yoo 
doo*t do it in thia clasa? 

' fi«rca&t of fttttdants raspondiag* 

Uka Lika J Clalika DisUlta 

Tfry a^^ch soaawhat agUffeal IflgT.HCb 

ItsaaEar facts^ xrtilaa, or 

ofaratioaa (l*«26) 15 69 IS 00 

DC aaabar prcblaaa (I»25)-....^ 16 76 08 00 

tall.ia ay cub \otd9 vhat 

I hava laata^d (»*26) 04 23 31 42 

DC acxd pccblaaa (li«26)^,..., 04 54 .19 23 

tall hovi ralaa, oparatioiiar and 

^roblaaa ata tba aaaa or 

dlffatact (M»26) 04 46 tB 12 ^ 
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School «<^eral 



THACHER fD* PARENT (P) A^© STUDENT (S) DATA 

D«^mdiAf upon tto# Uw©. t«bcb«r« «4 pureaMr tMcheri ssd «od««, or tcacb«n, pareotJ, 

Tbw« qaejUoD* art niproductd (or pM:*phr»»€d) btlw, tollowed by the pcrccnuges of respocue 
by t^tt rttiovan dat& rourciui (Ti» fi« iiut/or S«). 



B4tio« l» a 115C oi' r-^iag* wtxich w«y b« problems at my.scbooL 



Jo wfajK exeezz do you think each 



TPS 



L 
2^ 
3. 
4. 

5. 

7. 



9. 
10. 
11- 
12. 
13. 



15, 

it. 



Scx»iffK mlsbihAvlor ^ 

T«tch«r« don't dindpiln© ■cwtaM, 

Poor carrlculum ♦> 

Ucic of flcodooc IstcTfiflt (poor tcbooi 

splritt don't waat to learsK * ^ 

Poor inchsTt or tttching. 

S<^ool too Urge/:CU«»€« overcrowded , . . . . ^8 
How th« school XM organized (cUm 
sch«duiM» not «&ougb tlax« lot 

hinrh, paatuif periods, sec) ^ 

losdsquits or inappropriscs discrtlMtlon 
ol rssourcss (e.g. » persamsi. IxiUd- 

ingt, equlpmeox. and materials). «... * ^ 

The adminiscrarioQ «c this school,..* 23 

brug/Alcobol use i5 

Prejudice/Racial conJfUa .,,..........>.•• 44 

Busing tor imegraciOQ • • - • 

Federal, xate or local policies and 
regolatioos thac teerfeye with 

^Kjucsjtion 41 

D«s*grcgarloo . ^ ; ♦ W 

Lack of parent tascerest . • . * 0 

Uck of staff interest in good 

school -community relatlooa 21 



7 
19 
24 

22 
20 
26 



19 
34 
15 
36 
68 



38 
70 
15 

26 



5 

37 
29 

19 
41 
45 



37 



18 
40 
18 

38 
51 



Prot^eon** 
TPS 



28 
54 
41 

34 
47 
48 



46 
42 
63 
53 
■9 



12 
30 



48 41 
46 44 

55 47 

49 50 

50 41 
42 35 



34 



39 37 

39 41 

41 40 

44 44 

20 36 



39 
24 
48 



nwajcr 
Fmblen*' 



59 48 



72 
30 
18 

66 

21 
33 



12 



52 
36 
21 
3 
0 



16 
0 
70 



46 

35 
21 

29 
30 
32 



42 
27 
44 

20 
12 



23 
6 
37 



54 

19 
24 

31 
18 
19 



29 



45 

19 
42 
18 
13 



21 25 



NOTE: For a daicrlptlon of the Teacher sai«?ple» see page 10. Parent sample. p«ge 29, and 
Student sample, page 19. * ' 

*This data source not aakcd this qucfltien. 
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|i|^Ie|a|-study of schooling 

Uscaadokxj School -Ceser&l FeedbacJc Eackage 



SCHOOL: JUNIOR HTH SCHOOL Grades 7 St 8 

TIME OF DATA COLLECTION: SPRING 1977 



Tba resulrs reported here axe baaed upon the responaeii to queatioaa to tbt teacher* (tercor.» 
«Bd acudast aurrey qf^Mlooiuiras, The guaaciooa ,aelecred for this report do not relate to aay 
apecmc daaa or teacher; ixiatead, they pertain to iasues at the achool l«vel and about education 
tflfcnerai» aa perceiTed by teacfaer«» parecta, and acodma. ' 

The aeieoioo otJfammimM (or Sterna) for fe^dbeci not based upon prriixninary cnaiyeea for 
each achool ae^ttely^ Instead, Che research ataff ac |i|d|e|A| seleaed a onlfonn sac of 
qaefflCTH from each surrey to aaalyaa for fdl schools hi our atsdy. Oar oelenoos were based 
on what «e thooslx would be most ua^ to teachers. We were helped in this task by teaiOicr 
ccxiaalxaataMnd by our own exptirteoca in prepatlng feedbeck for srhools In a pike ^r aet for 
thia acxut^. 

There are a aumber of imoortant iaaues benalntog; to si. jplin<^ and laterpreeacion which peopU 
ahould be aware of as they examine the dLa. Due to their somewhat technical »antre» a diS" 
cusalon of ihese iasues has been indud^ as an ar7«ndix to this feedback package, beginning on 
page 27. We strongly urge you to .read this macerlaL 

/ 

Suffice it to say here that the data »ie best iacerpretad as representing the percefrlons. opinioos 
tnd attttu<*ts of only thof^ tenpherW, scudeurs. and parents who filled out the quesctoiraaires* 
To gwcrullre beyoad these sitnplai' is risky, especially widi respea to the parent (tota. 



As a teaching or oon-teaching professional associated with this school and community* you are 
in the beat poattlou to interpru these results becaujie of your "own knowledge, perceptions and 
feellngi about tuia specific achool and community. WS HOPE THAT YOU AND THE REST OP 
THE iTAFF AT THIS SCHOOL WILL VIEW THESE DATA AS HYPCXrHESIS-OENERATlNG 
RATHER THANHYP0THES1S<:QNFIRMING, THESE DATA SHOULD STIMULATE DISCUS- 
. iSIONS .VXD PERHAPS MORE D£FLNrri\^E STUDIES RATHER THAN VERIFY OR DISPROVE 
ANY PRECONCCFTIONS. 

The data to follow wUl be presented in three major aecttonr. (a) Survey resulta on ttems ip 
common for teachers, parents, and students, (b) other teacher survey results, and <c) ahcr 
student survey results* (Note that percentages are rounded off to the nearest whole percentage 
pous; thus, they will not always add up to iOOZ* ) 
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School ^eoeral 



The following scacements ore about chis school ox sboue general issues ip ^cstioa. i indlcste 

the easeot to which you agree or disagree with each sctfemeac. (For rep^arting piuiwse'. wrongly** 

aryj -mildly" agree and •'strongly** and -aalldly'* disagree reepooses were combined Into «egorl««, 

"•Agree" and T^isagree, " respectively. -Agree'' percentages are reponed here; "dlsag^r ^ce«- 
ages can be obtained by twihrraning from 100. ) 



Percent Agreement 
T P ^ 



AT THIS SCHOOL . 



L What students are learning is useful for 

what rhey need to know NOW 79 82 81 

2^ Whac students are learning wUl be usefhi 

for what chey will need to^kn&w LATER In 

liie.....Tr: as 79 86 

3. Most at Che taachers are doittc; a good Job 8S 79 74 

4. There are other places! In thi4 community 
where studoits coold be taugis, bat this 

school does not make use ot xtian 30 37 54 

5> Many ^dcnta don't care abotg leaxnlng^ , , . . ^4 67 74 

6. Too icany students are allowed to gradu* . 

ate without learning &ry much* ^ '^f ^ 

7. Many teachers «e prejudiced. ^ 

8. M«xy students are prejudiced , ^8 49 58 

9. Girls get a better education than boys ^ ^ 

10. Boys get a better education than girls ^ ^ 

11. Students of all races get an equally gxid 

irticatlon 94 U 82 

12» Average students don't get enough attention. ... ^2 52 

13. Drug use ts a problem ^ 

14. Student violence is a problem *2 4* 

15» The counseling ainr5^ccJti:adeqaatBty~ 

meeting students* needs * 

16- It is easy for me to get help from a r *uts - 

seloi ..hen planning my school progr»4at, * • 

17. If I have a personal problem. It would > 5 

easy for me to get help from a couneek z • *" ^ 

18. If I need help planning for a career, it woui^ 

be easy for me to get help from a cwniielor . « . * • 52 

19. Parents. should have a say In what is'taugbt.... 85 • 76 

20. Teachers are not paid enough ^ ^5 - • 

21* Not enough money is spent for educatico 91 78 • 



Number of Cases 



54 

34 

34 
34 
34 

34 

*;J4 
34 
34 

34 



33 
34 
34 



213 



i2I3 
214 



2(M 
214 

212 
207 

I 211 
: 211 

i 2^0 

i 213 
210 
208 
211 

211. 



43:^ 
4^3 

43: 



427 
428 

431 
429 
434 
431 
419 

431 
435 
420 
429 



429 

430 

43r 
433 



201 
209 



^This data source not asl*ed this question. 
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School-Ge&ermi 



Tb8 numbers of casm (cetchers, pareots axid 8eudent8)Tespoiicling to chs^prevUnu tcentfl ure 



^ N umber of C^isea 

TPS 

1. Shident misbehavior 29 210 409 

2. Tftacbers doo't dioclpUac scudenta 33 205 423 

^. Poor cunlcuimxi. - 34 199 420 

C Lack of scudesK iatexem (poor school 

spirit, doa't want to leam) 29 207 4il 

5. Poor teachors or teaaiiaff. 34 20T* ^ 421 

6. School too large/Claases ov e rcr owded 33 207 i21 

7. How the school is organized (class 

schedules, not: eaough dme for ! 

luoch. passteg periods, etc.) 34 • 412 

8. ^^adeqaate or inapprcrporlsce dlatrtbutlon ! 
of rssourcos (e«g. » personnel, bUAld-" 

lags, equtpmcm, and materials).. 33 204 4^13 

9. The administracioo, at this school 31 202 413 

10. Drug/Alcohol use . , 34 206 4(f7 

IX. Prcjiidice/ Racial confUct 34 202 413 

12. duatng for Integxatloa 34 204 421 

13. Federal, state or local policies and 
regulations that interfere with 

educatloa 32 201 * 

14. Deaegregailoa - • 34 202 • 

15. Lack of parent. Interest 33 200 

16. Lack of staff interest in good 

school •community relations. 34 204 ^ • 

\ 



niiis data source not asked this question. \ 

•"nrhese are the total nurfbcr of teachers, parents and students responding to 5-Ach the ^ems: 
This type of column heading will be used in many tables to follow. 
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SchooHJenerfti 



PtfTcent Agreemeot 
T P S 



GENERAL ... 

1. Schools should be dcsegregaced ' 59 

2. Sfcud«nt8 should be bused to scfaieve 
des^rega£ioa«««».»»9«>«»«««* ••••••••• *•••••• ^ 

3. High school students should have Job experience 

ms pait of their school progrsan 32 

4. Teachers should hate the right to strike 50 

\ Teachers* unions or associations should be 

able to bargain about things like class size, 
curriculum* and teadifng methods 

6. AH high school students should be required, to 
pass a standard examination to get a high 

school diploma ®^ 

7. Students should be able to leave school as 
early as age fourteen if they can pass a 
standard examination 

a. The only time most parents visit schools is 
when their children are in trouble 

9. Fropezty taxes are the best way to finance 
^education ....^ 24 

10. I usually vote in favor of school bonds 71 

11. I would prefer to have my child in a priv«e 
rather than a public school • * 

12. Teasers should have tenure. . . . « * 

\ 



57 80 

21 65 

93 87 

38 • 



63 

84 

22 

86 

51 
71 

38 
62 



Number of Cases 



34 

34 

34 
34 

34 

34 

34 

33 

34 
34 



206 

210 

212 
214 

212 

214 

214 

215 

210 
206 

213 
> 193 



434 
429 
434 



*This source not asked this question. 




Sirhool -General 



SchooUusuaUyprovldeeducatioalnavwietyoftrcaa.* However, some areas may be more 
Importanc « one school xbMn anGCher, 

Which one of the foUowing areas recdvca the moa: emphasis ac this school? 

Percentages 





T 


P 


S 




(M«35 )*• 


CN« 200 )•• 


CN. 414 )•• 


Social Oerelopmett 


3 


16 


10 


lotellectaal Deralopoaa 


46 


38 




Persoiul Developmoc 


3 


8 


12 


Vocactoaal Development 


49 


38 


20 




. , ^ \ 

•Social Development la InatrECtlan which helpa wudeaa learn to get along witf*. other «ui 
and adu'ia. preparea atudenta tor social and civic reaponaibility, dwrelopa atudeata awr 
and app^aciatioo ot our own and othar culturea. ^ 

Int ellectual Development is Inatiuction in basic skiUs In mathemstics. reading, and written 
and verbal communication; and in critical thinking and problem r solving aUllties. 

Personal Development is Instructioa whiih builds seU-coofldence, .creativity. -biUry to think 
independently, and seU-discipUne. 

V^ atlonal Development is Instruction which preparea students tor employment, develop lent 
ot skiUa necessary tor setting a Job, development ot awareness obout career choices ai . 
akematlves. 



••Numbers In parentheses are the wtal number ot teachers, parents and students who 
responded to this Uem. This type ot notation will be used In many tables to follow. 



MS 
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\ • ■ • 

I 

I 

U you had to choose only one of these sress. whidi do YOU THINK this sdiool ahoFikl empbaoize? 



r 



Perccncigcs 





T 


P 


S 




(N« 35 ) 


(N>208 ) 


(N» 40f6 ) 


Social Developmesc 


6 


11 


12 


Intellectual Development 


SI. 




31 


Persooal Developneot 


26- 




19 


Vocadoaal OevelopineoK 


17 


24 


38 



Studc5it« are often givea Che grades At B« C* D« and FaU to describe the ^pulity 4)f their wooriL 
If schools could be graded In the same way^ what grade would you give tills school? 

Percentages 

T ' P S 

• ' ^ <N« 35 ) (Na213 ) (N« 428 ) 

Grade 
A 
B 

D 

FaU 



0 


8 


7 


17 


24 


22 


37 


Hi 


33 


40 


17 


17 


6 


8 


21 
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Beiow is a liat of peo(^le and organizations who migts mato decisions for thia schooL 



How much infkience does each of these people and 
organizations now have in making decisions for this schooL 



Percent Responding . 



L Rurent -teacher organization 3 20 

2. Teachers at this school 0 30 

3. ' Community at large 18 9 

4. School District S*iperintcndenr 97 74 

5. Students 3 8 

6. Principal 44 44 

' 7. School Advisory Council • . . « ^ • • 0 20 

8« Parents •••••••••••••••••••••••••»•<'• 9 9 

9. School Board members 88- 58 

10. Teachers' unioni and associations • • • • 0 16 

IL Scate lawmakers 29 45 

12. Federal lawmakers. 26 46 



76 
82 
59 

3 

42 

SO 
29 
71 
9 
36 
68. 
65 



70 
61 
51 
21 
41 
51 
58 
51 
38 
58 
42 
40 



T^one" 
T P' 



21 
18 
24 

0 
54 

6 
71 
21 
'3 
64 

3 

9 



11 
10 
40 
5 

51 
6 
22 
40 
4 
25 
13 
13 



Number of Cases 



34 

34 
34 
34 
33 
34 
34 
34 
34 
33 
34 
34 



198 
200 
197 
199 
197 
201 
188 
197 
199 
190 
194 
194 



\ 



How much influence do you think each should have? 



Percent Responding . 



1. Parent -teacher organization 12 51 

2. Teachers at this school 53 51 

3. Community at large ..... : 21 43 

4. School District Superintendent 38 47 

5. Students 3 26 

6. Principal 32 51 

7. School Advisory Council 9 42 

8. Parents..... «• 12 44 

9. School Board members 29 43 

10* Teachers' unions and associations .... 9 24 

11* Scate lawmakers 6 28 

12. Federal lawmakers 6 26 



88 
44 
74 
62 
85 
63 
82 
83 
71 
79 
8ft 
68 



/ 



44 
48 
51 

■S2 
68 
48 
54 
54 
56 
50 
58 
50 



"None" 
T P 



0 
3 
6 
0 

12 
3 
9 
3 
0 

12 
6 

26 



5 
2 
6 
2 
6 
1 

* 4 

2 
1 
26 
14 

24 



Number of Cases 
T P 



33 
34 
34 
34 
34 
34 

34 
34 
34 
34 
34 



203 
201 
199 
201 
200 
201 
196 
'201 
201 
199 
201 
199 
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To tho esent that parents are not involved in school activities, indicate whetiier ot not each of the 
following is a major reason. 



% Indicating "Yes" 

T P 

1. Baby sitting/Child c^re 71 23 

2. Lack of tranaponation to get to the schooL 59 29 

3. Mncipai's and teachers' attitudes, 38 20 

4« Conflia with their working hours 71 57 

5» Their belief that it la the job of the principal 

and the teachers to xun the school ^ 

6» Different languages spokoi by the school people 

andparents • 59 10 



Number of Cases 



T 


P 


34 


197 


34 


202 ' 


34 


195 


34 


200 


34 


196 


34 


197 



Teachers: In general, when you have to contact A parent regarding his^er child, how quickly does 
the parent respond to your request? (Ns 34 ) 

3L , ' ' ^ 

1. R&rents usually respond quickly «... 24 

2. Parents usually respond, but after some delay ... 44 : 

3. Parents do not respond at all. 24 > 

4. I have not contaaed any parents ; 9 / 



Parents: When you have to contact the school regarding your child (or children), how quickly does 
the school respond to your request? (Na 215 ) 

1. The school usually respond quickly / 52 

2. The school responds, but after some delay ...... 20 

3. The school usually doesn'c respond ac alL 5 . 

4. I have^jever had to contaa the schboL. ; 23 
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TEACHEH SURVEY DATA 

i 

Dcscrlpcioo of the teacher sample with respea to four key demographic characteristics: 

Sample % 



SEX: 

Male 47 

Female 53 

AGE: 

Less than 30 » 53 

30-39 ^ 

40-49 • • 0 

SOormars • 

RACE/ETHNEirY: 

WhJte/Caucasian/An^o 85 

Black/Negro/Afro-American. 3 

0riental/A8lan*American 3 

Mexican American/Mexlcan/Chicano « . c. 6 

Others • 3 

YEARS IN THIS SCHOOL: 

1-3 80 

4-6 13 

7-9 7 

10 or more , 3 



The responses obtained from the teachers In tMs sample ic selected queacions in the 
teacher survey are summarised on the following pages. 
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In £:enerml, how satisfied are you with the curreoc teacher ey&ltmioa system used at this 
school? (Ni- 34 ) 

1 . • ^ 

Very satisfied 6 

Somewhat satisfied • « 29 

Somewhat dissatisfied 15 

Very dissatisfied. 50 

hot c s t e whethdB^ or not you woold like to see the following ^chang^ in the correot eralustioa 
procedures used at this scl^ooL 

% Indicating Tes" Number of Cases 

L, Having different people do tlzajcyaluatiaia 61 33 

2. More frequent evaluatiods X • « . . <> 30 33 

3. Modlfied/differeat criteria used ...... 76 34 

4. Lees frequent evaluadons ••••^ 33 33 

5. Modified/different ways tiiat results are com** 

munlcated to you y.. 61 . - 33 

Which one of your regular work activities dp you like beat and which oue do you like least? 

% of Teachers Responding • • • 

-UtoBea" ' ^Uke Least" 

' ' (N« 34 ) (N* 34 J 

DAILY WORK ACnVITY . , . ^ 

. 1. Teaching (actual instruction) . ; 

2. Teaching preparation (planning and preparing les- 
sons, getting supplies, setting u^ room; etc.) 

3. Disciplining students ^ • • • . 

4. Working vcinh individual students • 

5. Required classroom rputlD'es (roll call, 
dismissal, etc. ) . ; • • • • • • • .^^ . • • • • • 

6« Extremal classroom disruptions (P. A. system, 

students uken out of class, etc* ) 

7. Testing and grading ; 

8. Required non-instructional duties (yard super- 
vision, meetings, clerical, inventory, etc.) 

9. Formd Interaaion with other staff members 
(conferring, orcnmizing, ctc.).....^. 

10. Informal inceroc^ion with other staff memb^s 
(lounge, caft!t«*ria, etc. )..'^ 

11. Interaction with parents • • ; • • >^ 



59 


0 


3 


0 


0 


26 


21 


0 


0 


6 


0 


3 


0 


6 


0 


38 


0 


12 


6 


3 


12 


6 
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Tbe feapoaslbllities that cetchbrs IxAve vmry fran school to school. Socoetimes thes« respoaslbllitles 
ATS ixoMR in cumber, somedises they 4re Urge' lg^j[mnber. ^o« is a Ua of some of the things abouc 
which teachers may help makq decisions. Please indicate how much influence the teachcvrs at your 
^diroThaveTh decisloos-made alt^ — — ^ 

Fercent Respcxiding • • • 



"A Lot of 
Mluence'* 

L Chasxges la corrlculum 15 

2« InsC/^^^Jt^oQ&j, mia£hods tSiat are used in; ^ 
ck«*^.ooma« ......t 

3. Sc&i4^its 0/ pu(xU behiL.lor In thfidr own 
dascrooms. . . ^ ^ 

4. Stiiac^ardv of pi&pil behavior la'iaallfl and oc 

pLr^yground .*..».> ^8 

DaJp[/ schedule in their dMaroom.^»... > ^ 

Daily school schedule for scudects ^ 

Specul behavlcr problems witii indlvidmU 

pupjii-. 18 

special ail-schdcl' affairst such &s open 

hous«« ffssembUes, /etc • 15 

Commioring th^ staff. to participate in 

specAA projects or iuiQvatioas 3 

ConoiA }^u:y ^^^e2atlo^^ policy 0 

Schoc'. publications 3 

Unu^'jrl problems that Affect the whole 

school / 3 

Time of 5xaif meeting « . . . 0 

Content oi .^^raff meetings L 0 

The way In v^hich. staff meetings are 

conducted ^ 

Axrangemeox!^ for parent conferences 26 

A89i^xn*ir\ for teacher duplet outside of 

classr^m^ <Tf4rd duty, etCc)..;.... 0 

PUnaifi£: f gathering of school staff 15 

Standard; f JtJis for put)ila 0 

Standards '^t dress for staff 6 

Assigning ;>wpils to classes ' 0 

AssigTiing teachers to classes 3 

Ways of .reponing pupil progress to ^ 

parents... ^ 24 

Preparng the school budget , 3 

Manacing the funds available for 

instructional purposes . . . , 3 ^ 

S<;l\*ctincr volunteer teaching assistants 3 



5;- 

7. 

8, 

9, 

10. 
11. 
12. 

13, 
14. 
15. 

16. 
17. 

18. 
19.. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 

'25. 
26. 



"Some 
Lifluence" 

68 
38 

i5 , 

* 56 " 
' 24 

29 

76 
59 

38 

.^26 

• 35 

55 

12 / 
36 

15 
59 

21 
47 
21 
30 
50 
9 

.62 
9 

18 

9 



"No 
tofiuence" 

18 

6 

0 

6 
12 
56 

6 

26 

59^ 
-74 . 
62 

41 

64 
85 

15 " 

79 
38 
79 
64 
50 
88 

15 "o • 
88 

79 
88 



Number 
of Cages 

34 

34 

34 

34 

33 
34 

34 

34 

34 
34 
34 

34 
34 

33 

34 

. 34 

34 ° 
34 

34 . 

33 

34 

34: 

341 ^ 

■ "! 

34 ' 



ERIC 
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P eic e m Responding 



Influence'* 



27^ Selecting paid teachinf r«l5cants 

2S. Selecting paii-ciine rea^^ers lor the 

school 3Ca£f c ^ • • 

29. Selecting fiill-cimeteach«::^>lf6r the 

adiool staff > • > 

30. Evaluacing the ptstforxnance reaching 

assisusts - " 

31^ Evaluating the perfoipmance of todl-tixne 
teachers ; 

32. The dlsmia«al.and/or transfer of teaciiera. 

33. Seleding administrative personnel to b» 
assigned to the school 



3 
0 
0 
3 

0 

3 



"Some 


"No 


Number 


Influence" 


Influence" 


of Cases 


0 


97 


34 


3 


97 


"^.34^. 


6 


94 


34 " 


29 


68 . 


34 


12 


88 


33 


6 


91 


34 


0 


97 


34 



To summarize these results, teachers, depending upon their responses, are g^v«. a sco« <» «^ 
i the above items as foUow« 3 . A Lot of Influence: 2 = Some Influence; 1 . No Influence. T«ch«» 
S« rS^ve an'overall score equal to their mean (arithmetic ^veraj^e) of the Uem scores. We have 
2^ the^le "telSer influencJ^o these scores; the distribution (converted to percentages on the 
three-point response scale) for your school is as follows: (N»| 34 ) v 

Teacher Influence 3. / 



A Lot of Influence (3) 
Some Influence (2) 
No Influence (1) 
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The foUowing data represoit the responses of the Sample of teachers from this school to 77 
items pertaining to variola interpersonal and organizational aspeas or "dimensions'* of their 
work' experience. These diM do lioc necessarily represent facts; rather, they reflect .t^chcF 
perceptions of the work env*romnent of this school along those dimen^ons we chose to measure, 
Thesedimensions are listed below. Although we have given them descrlfXive titles, their es- 
sence is best reflected in the representative items following each dimension, (Each dimension 
is actuaUy made up of 20 to 30 related kinds of ?tcms. Note that ."staff reifers to teachers and 
other adults working in the school who affect the. w??rfc environment- of the teacher. All items 
are to be read as preceded by the phrase: Ic th:.s school, , . , ) 



1. Organizational Problem -Sol'^'liig 

/•The staff is centinuaily evaluating its programs and aalvities and 

attempting to change them for the better, *' 
The admlnistra£or(s) and teachers collaborate in making the school 
run effectively, " 

•The staff makes good decisions and solves problems welU " ^ 
-Ptoblems are recognized and worked on; they are noc allowed to slide, 
^ is often unclear as to who can make decisions. ** 

'*After decisions are made* nothing is usually done about thc/m, ** 



2, Principal Leadership 

"The principal tries to deal with conflict constnacdvely; 

not just 'keep the lid on, ' 
•The principal's behavior toward the staff Is scipportive and encourajUig. 
"The principal sees to it that staff members perform their tasks well, - 
"Staff members feel free to communicate with the principal, " 
'•Conflicts b«ween the principal and one or morie staf^members are 

not easily resolved, ** 
'The principal is reluctant to allow staff members any freedom of action. 



3. Staff Cohesiveness 

"A friendly atmosphere prevails among the staff. 

"Staff members support and encourage each ocher. " 

"Staff members are tolerant of each others* opinions even if those 

opinions are different from their own. " 
••When conflicts occur between the staff members^ they handle them 

constructively rather than destructively. " 
•There are cliques o'i teachers who make it difficult to hay^^ open climate. 
••Staff members don^t really trust each other enough. •• 
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Teachers respond lo each izem on a slx-polnt agreement scale; that l^, the teacher may '*arongty 
agree, - "moderately agree, " "mildly agree, ?mUdly disagree, " -moderately disagree, - or -strongly 
disagree- with each item. If the Item is positively (favorably) worded, e,g, , the flrK four examples 
for each dimension, these agreement responses would be scored 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, or I respectively. 
If the item is negatively (unfavorably) worded, e.g. , the last two examples for each dimension, these 
agreement responses would be scored I, 2, 3, 4, 5, or 5 respectively. Thus, the hig her the score, 
thtt more favorable or positive the response . 

Each teach^a: is then given a single score on each dimensioa, equal to the mean (arithmetic average) 
of their item scores defining that dimension. 

The data for the sample of teachers from this school are presented below. The school mean and the 
distribution of teacher scores (convened to percentages on the six-point response scale) are as 
follows, for each dimensiOQ defined above: 

Teacher Distribution (%) 



Dimension 


Mean 


Number 
of Cases 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


1« Organizational Problem -Solving 


3.4 


34 


3 


12 


41 


29 


12 


3 


2, Principal Leadership 


3.4 


34 


12 


18 


24 


26 


9 


12 


3, Staff Cohesiveness • 


3.7 


34 


0 


i 


44 


35 


15 


3 



I 



Many questions regarding the Interrelationships among teacher characteristics, perceptions, and/or 
attitudes can be, Investigated using the data we have collected. For example, is there a relationship 
(correlation) between how teachers perceive their work environment and the nu mber of years they 
have worked at this school? 

One way of looking at the data to help answer a question of relationship is to compute what is called a 
correlation. 



\ 
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Corrclatloha can range In value bccween -1 through 0 to +1, repreacncing perfect ^'tovei 
-aentiw" relacionshlpa throu^ "no- relatioaahip to perfect "direct" or •^poaitivir rclutiift ^ 
Correlations exactly equal to -1, 0, or +1 are, however, rarely found, UsuaUy, the coeffi> a ^ 
are decimal numbers b«tween these values. Foi! any work environment dimenslov\, if the cot- 
relation coefficient is positive, teachers are tending to respond favorably on the dix2*«sion, the 
longer they have been working «t this school. Conversely, if the coefficient is negative, teactors 
SetSiding to respond favorably on the dimension, the less experience they have had in this «hool. 



As a rough rule of thumb, the following adjectives can be appUed to the foUowing ranges of 
correlation values: 

Range of Values Adjectives 

19 to +. 19 ■ Etfr eniely low; near zero 

.20 to. 39 (or -.20 to -.39) Low 
. 40 to . 59 (or -. 40 to -. 59) Moderate 
.60 to. 79 (or -.60 to -.79) 

. 80 to . 99 (or -. 80 to -. 99) Eatremely high; near perfect 

(Technically, we are using the Pearson product -moment coefficient of liiiear correlation.) 

The foUowlng results are correlations between the teachers' scores on the various dimensions 
of work environment and (1) the teachers' years of work experience at this school and (2) the 
teacher influence scores (see pages 13 and 15 

^ Correlations with ... 

Years of Work Teacher 
Work Environment Dimension E^riencest this School Influence 

1. Organizational Problem -Solving -.08 •^^ 

2. Principal Leadership -.28 

3. Staff Cohesivenesa -•22 .41 



IMPORTANT "Correlation does not imply causation. Even If X is highly correlated with we 
cannot infer that X causes Y or, conversely, tiiat Y causes X. TVe can only say that the two 
characteristics are somehow related. 
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The feUowlns dau represent the responMS of the sample of teachers from this schoo t-j7tt«a8 
dSC^to several toensloaso: classroom instruction. The data do not necessarily repre«nt 

rather, they reflect teacher attitudes (or "educational beUefs") about what ^eyjjould 
t«SlUdTbad leaning envi^SSSS^TtoT^^ The dlmenWon. are listed below. 

Sou^we hJ:; given them descriptive titles, their essence is best reflected in the re^^nt- 
ative items foUowtag each <f.imensioa. (Each dimension is actually made up of 5 or 6 related 
Idndfl of items.)' 



1. P^pil Pirticipatiaa , ^ . 

"Good teachcr-flWdent rcladOM arc ashanced wheo It la clear that tlie 
teacher, nac the acidents, la in charge of daaaroom activWea. - 

•^Student initiation and paitlclpatlon in planning cUaaroom actlVitlca are 
eaaentlal to the maintenance of an effective daaaroom atmoaphere. 



2. Discipline and Control ^ 

••An orderly classroom is the major prerequisite to effective learning. 

'There ia too great m emphaaia ca keeping order la mo« clmasrooma. " 

3. Inatiuoional Goals , ' ^ 

*The teaching of basic skills and subject matter is the most important 

function ot the schooL " ^ 

*The learning of basic facts is leas important in schooling than acquiring 
the ability to r.Tithesize facts and ideas into a broader perspective. 
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tetchers respond to each item oa a six-point agreement scale: that Is, the teacher may "strongly 
agree, - "moderately agree." "mUdly agree." "mUdly disagree." "moderately disagree." or 
"stron^y disagree" with each itemo If the item is ."traditicfially" worded, e* g, . the lir« item 
exemplifying each dimeftsloa, these agreement responses would be scored 6. 5. 4, 3, 2. or i 
respectively. If the item is "non-traditionally" worded. e.g. . the second item exemplifying each 
dimension, these agreement responses would be scored i, 2. 3. 4. 5. or 6 respectively. 
Thus, the higher the score, the more '^traditional" the response. Jt is important to Iceep in mind 
that the phrased "traditional" and "non -traditional" are defin^here only in terms of responses 
to the'indicated items— they should carry-no further coonctations. 

Each teacher is then given a single score on each dimension, eqyal to the mean (arithmetic 
average) of their item scores defining that dim^ision* 



The data for the sample of teachers from this school are presented below. The school mean and 
the distribution of teacher scores (converted to percentages on the slx-pnint response scale) are 
as follows, for eacii dimension defined above: 

Number Teacher Distribution C:^ 

Dimension 



Maan 


^ of Cases 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


•3,8 


34 


0 


3 


32 


53 


12 


0 


4.6 


34 


0 


0 


15 


29 


SO 


6 


4.1 


34 


0 


9 


21 


41 


24 


6 



Is there a relationship (correlation) between "educational beUefs" as expressed by the above 
questions and the total number of years of teaching experience? 

The following results are correlations between the teachers* scores on the several dimensions 
of "education beliefs" and the teachers' total years of t^ching experience. 

. - -Correlation* with Total 

Dimension Years of Teac hing Experience 

1. Pupil Participation -.15 

2. Discipline and Control .43 

3. Instructional Goals . .26 • 



•See page 16 for guidelines in interpreting correlations. 
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STUDENT SURVEY DATA 

Descriptloo of the atudent sample with reapea to tour key demographic characteriaeica: 

Sampled 

SEX: 

Male r 

Female *8 

GRADE: 

7 , « 

8 52 



AGE: 

12 21 

13.. « 

28 

ISandovw • ^ 



RACE/ETHNlCmf: 

White/Caucaaian/Anglo 45 

Black/Ncgro/Afro-Atnerican 5 

' Orlcntal/Aslaji-AmerlcAn * ^ 

Mcxicah-Amcrican/Mexlcan/Chicano. ...... . . . 49 

Others 0 



The responses obtained from the students In this sample to ^elected questions in the student 
survey are summarized on the following pages. 
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Th« toUawlne data represent the responses of the sample oi students to 19 Items pextalnlng to 
I^:.SS^«2SsT;e?conce^These d«a do not neces«-^y repress 

^renect «ud«t E£^^^™i-%rhfve7v^^^ 
iB actuaUy made up o£ 6 or 7 related kinda of items.) 



1. General 

Tm pretty sure o£ myselL " 

••I olten wish I were someone else. " 



2. In ReUtlott to Peers 

Tm easy to like." 

T4oat people ict better liked than I am. 



3. In Relation to School/Academic 

'Tm proud at my scfaoolwork. " 

Tm net doing as weU aa Vd like to In schooL 



V 



/•) r» 
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Scadeots respond to cach^tccm on a four-point agreement scale; that is, the mdent may ^strongly 
agree, •*mUdly agree, " "mUdly disagree, " or •"strongly disagree^ that the item does describe 
' how they think about thcmself . U the item is positively (tavorably) worded, e. g. , the fir* item 
exemplifying each dimension, these agreement responses would be scored 4, 3, 2, or 1 respectively. 
If the item Is negatively (unfavorably) worded, e. g. , the second item exemplifying each dimen- 
sion, these ^ecment responses would be scored 1, 2, 3, or 4 respectively. Thus, the higher \ 
the score, the higher the self -concept. 



Each student is then given a single score on each dimension, equal to the mean (arithmetic average) 
of their item scores defining that di men sion^ . " . 



The data for the sample of students from this school are presented below. Tbe school mean and 
the distribution of student scores (converted to percentages on the four-point response scale) are 
as follows, for each dimension defined above: 

y. • 





Number 


Student Distribution (%)! 


Mean 


of Cases 


I 


2 


3 4^ 


2«6 


437 


2 


40 


53 5 


2.8 


437 


1 


' 25 


68 7 



Dimension 

1. General 

2. In Relation to Peers 

3. In Relation to School/ 

Academic 2.7 437 I 31 60 




3 CIS: 
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Is there a reltf iooshlp beeween the self-cooeepe of scudeots and their sex or grade lerd? This 
relationship can be looked at by comparing the mean scores for di ffer ent groups of sudents ^ 
based upon sex or grade leveL 



Self-Concept 
Dime nsion 

1. General 

2. In Relatiocf to Peers 

3i In Relation to School/ 
Academic 



Means for Student Groups Based tki 

;ra<re 



Males 


Femmles 


7 


8 


• 2.7 


2.5 


• 2.5 


2.7 


2.8 


2.8 


• 2.7 


2.9 


2.7' 


, 2.8 


2.8 


2.7 



Level 



NOTE: Since these data are for only a sample of students, do these differences really describe 
the true differences for all students at this school. . . or < ire they largely the result of differ- 
ences due to the particular sampling of students? You can Jissume that any result in the above 
table preceded by an asterisk (*) is probably a good i n dica t o r of the real differences in your acu 
dent population.* "Probably" means that we would be wron; * ' . ^ inA — — 
peated the sampling process over and over again. 



only one time out of 100 if we re* 

, (Technfi»lly. the asterisk indlcstes those 

results statistically significant at the .01 probability level, using the F-test for mean differences 
between groups. ) This type of analysis wiU be indicated for aU subaeepient tables showing 
differences between group means. 



On the following pages, means or percentages of atudent responses will be presented for selected 
questions. These statistics will be given for the taal sample as well as for g roups of students 



based on sex and grade level. 
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•mare m«r be alot of things you like about tfcis school, but l£r^ hadro choose the one bc^thtag, 
^Z7^t^^^no^ First re«i through tb^ use, «ui then n«rk the clrcb^^ 

to the Qoe you think is the best thing abcut this school. 



% tar Seudcot Groups Based oo ; . . 



Males ^'F emales 



The One 
Best Thing 

1. Fair rules and regulaciOQ& 

2. My friends. ^ 

3. Ther classes Vm taking. * 

4. Teachers ••• ^ 

5. Little or no prejtidice or 

racial t^onflicc 3 | 

6. The variety of class o£fenngs.*«.. 3 

7. Sports activities. 22 

8. Extracurrionar aftivlties 

other than sportsi • . ^ 

9. The campus, buildings, and 
equipment - ^ 

10^ Good student attitudes 
(friendly, good school 
.spirit, cooperativeV * 

11. The partnclpal and other people in 

the office who tun the school 3 

12. Nothing ^ 



3 

49 
6 
3 

1 

10 
1 

i 

10 

3 
11 



Grade Level 
7 8 



6 
41 

3 
3 
17 



5 
10 



4 

4 
4 

3 
1 

16 



1 

9 



Overall 
Sample 



5 

45 . 

5 
3 

3 

16 



3 
10 



(N^ 4l7 ) 



NOTE: Since these data are for only a sample of students, do thesc^^^ 

dUto^ices for all studehts at this schO">b. . ; or are thejr largely the result of *«fer$nces ^e ta 
tt ^Jllarsan^pling^ ^"^^ ^ T^^^ 

n\ Te are now looking at differences between percentage distributions. In the above ~" 

a sSgle set of data. "^^^-^ 
i^STlevcl columns Signifies thir pattern of differences m percentages s probably 
Sthe real panem in ySur student population. (TechnicaUy, "^^ni'^'^^iiwiiS^l"^^ ^ 
the asterisk indicates those results statistically significant at the .01 probaWUty leveU) This type 
o' aS^is^^^^^^ indicated for aU subsequent tables blowing differences betw^ group percentages. 
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Ih general, how do you like cfae following sub|ecss7 {Means are based oa'thistbur^t>oinc response 
scale: **Llke Very Mudx' « 4, '•Like Somcwhii" « 3, TDlsUte Somewhac" « 2^ '^Dlsllka Very Much'' 

Meaas for Scudent Groups Based 0:1 .. . 



S« 

giibject Males Females 

l^nglish 2-1 2.8 

Mathematics > 2. 7 2. 6 

Social Studies ;! 2.6 2.5 

Sdeece. 2.9 3.0 

The Arts 3;0 3;2 

Foreign Language '2.S 2.S 

Vocational/ ^ 

Career Educatlco. ... . 3.1 3.0 \ 

Pbyslcal Educacioo t3.3 3.0 



Grade Level 

7 a 



2.7 
2.7 
2.4 
3.2 
3.1 
2.5 

2.8 
3.1 



2.8 
2.6 
2.7 
2.7 
3.1 
2.5 

3.3 
3.2 



Overall 
Sample 

2.8 
^2.7 
2.6 
2.9 
3.1 
2.5 

3.1 
3.1 



Number 
of Cases 

• 427 
421 
426 
421 
498 
377 

376 
420 



* ■ ■ ■ 

In general, how important are the following sab]eas7 (Means are based on tUs foor^polnt response 
scale: "Very faportant'" « 4, "Somewhat Important" «.3, "Somewhpt Unlmpoitant" » 2, "^ery 



Unimpoxtaat'* « 1.) 



Means tor Scuduxt Groups Based on . 



Sex 

Males Females 



EngU«h* 3.4 3.6 

Mschetnarics 3.5 3. 6 

Social Swdies ^2.9 3.1 

Science 3.0 3.0 

The Arts 2. 6 2. 6 

Foreign Language 2.9 3.0 

Vocational/ 

Careier Education 3.3 3*3 

Physical Education. 3.1 3.0 



Grade Lev^l 
7 8 



3.5 
3.6 
3.0 
3.2 
2.7 
3.0 

3.3 
3.2 



3.5 
3.5 
3.0 
2.9 
2.6 
2.9 

3.3 
2.9 



Overall 
Sample 

3.5 
3.6 
3.0 
3.0 
2.6 

3.\3 
3.0 



Number 
of Cases 

433 
424 
429 
417 

\ 407 

X^o 

390 
426 
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Educational aaplracions of scudeots: 

■ I ■ ■ ' 
U rcould doi anything 

i mot. I would like 

to . . . (N» 430 ) ; Ms!" 

1. Quit schMlifts^SGbnafl possihle..... ^ 

2. Finish high schooL 30 

3. Go to trade or technical school / ^ 

4; Go to junior college rrrT. . 2 

^. Go to a 4-year college' or 

university ..i 

6'. Go' to graduate school after 

coUege...,. 5 

7. Don^know......... • ^3 



% for Student Groups Based on 



Sex 



F emal es- 

11 
36 
4 
2 



22 

4 

20 



"Grade Level 


Overall 


7 8 


Sample 


6 9 . 


8 


26 38 


33 


5 . ' 5 : 


S 




2 






23 28 


25 


8 2 


5 


29 16 


22 



I my parats would 
, Ulce me to . . . (N« 433 ) 



3. Go CO trade or technical school 

4. Go to junior college 

5. Go to a 4-year college or 
university 

6. Go to graduate school after 
coUege i 

7. non't knrm ; 



Males 


Females 


7 


8 


2 


1 


2 


1 


32 


40 


33 


36 


4 


1 


4 


1 


6 


5 ' 


5 


6 


45 


39 


' 43 


43 


9 


11 


9 


11 


3 


^ 3 


4 


2 



, Grade Levri 



Overall 
Sample 

1- 
36 
3 
S 

42 

10 
3 



Actually, IwiU 5S 

probably ... (Na 432 ) Males Females 

1. Quit school as soon as possible 4 4 

2. Finish high school '29 41 

3. Go to trade or technical school 6 1 

4. Go to junior college * 7 10 

5. Go to a 4 -year college or 

university ^6 28 

6. Go to graduate school after 

7. Don't know - - * 



Grade Level 


Overall 


7 8 


Sample 


4 S 


4 ' 


28 39 


35 


2 5 


4 


9 7 


8 


34 31 


32 


\ 6 


7 


14 7 


10 
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The overall percentages of student response 



forthe following question were presented previously 



when we compared them with teacher and parent responses. 



„ . ^ ^A»m A R C D and Fail to show how good their work la. 

Students are usually given the grades A, u^ana r«i * » school? 

Uschools could be graded in the same way.^what grade would you give to this school7 



% for Student Groups Based on 



Grade 


^S« 
Males 


/ 

Fema],es 


Grade Level 
I i 


Ovenll 
Sample 


A 


. T / 


• 7 


' 11 


4/ 


7 


B 


22 


22 


24 


19 


22 


C 


34 


31- 


28 


37 


' 33 


D ' 


16 


19 


17 


18 


17 


FaU 


20 


22 


20 


22 





(N« 428 ) 
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APPENDIX \ ! . 

i 

Giiideitnea for Interpreclng thellesulta , 

As with axiy data in the behavioral scieoces, interpretatioa is not an obvious (hatter. As a 

teaching or non -teaching professidnal associated with this school and community, you aafe 
in the best position to interpret these results on an "absolute" basis -'that is. an interpretation 
based upon the content of the question and vourvassessment of the data in light of your own > 
perceptions and feelings about this specglc school and community and In the com ear of your 
total experiences in educatiop. 

It la also possible to interpret the data on a '^relative" basls^-thac la, to aaaeaa you achool'a 
reauita by comparing them to the reauJta of other achoola* *^onnatlve" Interpretatlona, ^ 
auch aa ^ly achool Is: below average^ average, or above average** can be quite mialeadlng 
depoidlng upon the characterlatica of your school relaclv^to those of the other achoola and 
the purpoaea for which you might Intend to uae the reauita. We have choaen not to repozi 
"norma" in thia feedback package,, since we have na yet collected data tothe variety of 
achool -community aieuationa neceasary to develop norma with auffldent predaioa to be uaeful. 

We have* thua far, been referring to laauea pertaining to "deacripdve" interpretation. That 
la, the data for juat thoae persons responding are interpreted as descriptions of the ideas 
expressed In the questions.^ To the extent that theae resulta stimulate useful discussions 
among the school staff and others concerned about the school, the data have, in our view , , 
served cheir main feedback purpose. 

With appropriate caution, descriptive analyses can become more powerfiil to the extent that the 
descriptions can be generalized to the population of interest. This introduces' Issues pertain* 
ing to "inferential" interpretations, exemplified by the following question: Can we cdnfidently . 
assume (with a reasonable probability), that statistics computed from the data of a sample of 
respondents would be like those computed for the population of respondents from which we 
sampled, lhad we. Indeed, given questionnaires the entire population? In other words, can we 
generalize our descriptive interpretations of the responses to questionnaire items in the 
booklets returned by ... ^ 

(1) teachers, to all the teachers in the school? 

(2) parents, to all the parents of students at the school? 

(3) students In the classes sampled, to all the students at the school? ^ 
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Unfoitmwtely. there are no aUnple answers to these que*lons.. Technically spe^g, a 
atrlaly random sampllng'bf respondents is necessary in order to draw statistical inferences. ^ 
Rarely are such samples possible In educational researdx where comprehenslTe quescion- 
oaire. interview, and observational data are coUected with minimal disruptloo of the daily 
activities of the school'." Nevertheless, samples of Ae kind which we have olxained for this 
school can stiU be adequately representative of the populations. And to the extent that they are— 
that is, to the esent that they are like the samples that would have been expiected had sampling 
been performed purely at random-statistical inferences can be valuable as approximations 
to population descriptions. 

The number of acorable questionnaire booklets we obtained (sample size) relatire to the 
number po8sible-(p0pulation size) for teachers, parents, and students are as foUows: 

Respondent ' Approximate . Sample Approximate Minimum 

jypj, ^ Population Siztf Size Sample Size Required 

Teadwrs 42 35 38 

Parents (Families) 663 218 244 

Students.... .' 764 462 256 

But n« aU respondents, for whom we obtained scorable booklets, responded to every ^« 
question in their booklas. For example, although we have 4^2 quesdoonaire book- 

lets from your school which 'were sufficiently complae to be processed by our ojxical scm- 
ning machine, any given question In the booklet may have been answered by fewer than 462 
students. 

I 

Therefore, we have provided another column in the table above which contains the approximate 
minimum sample size required for making accurate inferences about response percentages. 
Every time a percentage is reported, we wiU also report the actual number of cases upon which 
the percentage was based. If this number of cases is>equal to or greater than the minimal size 
required, than it is sufficiently large so that a statistical Inference about the percentage is 
accurate (at least) to within 5 percentage points with 95% confidence. 

For example, suppose that 68%' of the students responded 'TTes" to a particular question and 
that the number of students answering the question was et^ual to or greater than the minimum 
required; Then,'hypothetically. Uthe sampling processes were ^^^^°'^l'^tfI^JJ^ 
(indefinitely). 95>T. of the analyses of the results for this question woild show that between t>S}o 
and 73^;i of the students responded "Yes." 

B.«- «-e m ust once again warn the reader that having a large enough quantity of data, in and^f 
itself, is niic .suiticlcnf -since these samples were not ajrictly random, the question of how 
repro^ciicaiivc uic samples are must also cpnsldefe^.;, , 
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It has been our experience that the data obtained for teacher and student samples is fairly 
representative of the corresponding populations at the total school level. In most of the 
schools we have studied, most teachers turn in a scorable questionnaire booklet. Students 
are sampled by sampling classes according to a broad content outline covering almost all 
curxicular areas. 

We have less confidence in parent representativeness since our sample consists of only 
those parents who chose to mail back a scorable survey. Every family at this school was 
either mailed a questionnaire or field workers delivered questionnaires to families, in 
a door-to-door campaign. A preliminary analysis of the resultant parent sample with re- 
spea to four key demographic variables follows: 

Approximate* 
Sampled Population % 

AGE: 

Less than 30 ^ ^ 

30-39 51 80 

>v^: 40-49.. 35 15 

^ 50 or more ^ ^ ^ 

\eaRLY FAMILY INCOME: 

' Less than $5, 000 H 33 

$5,000-9,999. 24 40 

'\ TlO. 000-14, 999 32 18 

$15.000-19,999 20 6 

$20,000-24,999 9 2 

$25,000 or more ^ ^ 



RACE/ETHNICITY: 

White/Caucasian/Anglo 60 46 

Black/Negro/Afro-American 4 4 

Oriental/Asian -American 1 0 

Mexican-American/Mexican/Chicano 33 50 

Others 2 0 

YEARS LIVED IN THIS COMMUNTTY: 

Less than 1 - 10 

1-3....;...^.... 24 34 

4 8.... 28 27 

9-15 18 26 

More than 15 19 

*Data obtained from school officials. 



3 



Until such time as we have fully anaU'Zcd the data obtained on "non -responding ' parents 
(parents for whom additional loUow-up was required to obtain completed surveys), we 
cannot recommetid generalizing sample rcsultsio all the pirents of students at this school. 
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* The district names that follow are fictitious and correspond to 
those used in the Bank and Williams (1990 and 1981) reports. We have 
relied heavily upon these reports in the discussions that follow, 
particularly of demographic descriptions, district structure, and the 
collection and use of information on student achievement. 




BAYVIEW 
Background Information 

Demographics \ 

The Bayview U/iified\ School District is a medium-sized district in J 
a growing urban community\ with a population of about 100,000, 
Bayview' s student populatjon is approximately 14,5000, with both the 
numbers of minority and l/)w income students increasing. Of the 52,7% 
minority enrollment. Black students represent approximately 30% and 



Filipino students represent approximately \\%. The socioeconomic 

r 

status of Bayview 's student population is extremely diverse. For 
example, recent data indicate that 1% of Bayview's third grade 
students come from professional families, 17% from semi professional 
families, 48% from ski lled^semi ski lied families, and 30% from 

unskilled or welfare families. There are 22 schools employing 700 

■/ ' * ' ■ 

teachers, in the Bayview district: ^ Sixteen are kindergarten through 
6th grade; four are 7-9th grade junior high school; and two are senior 
high schools; 

In spite of the District being classified as a "low wealth" 
school district^ Bayview has the reputation of 4)ying-innovative.- This 

stems from its efforts for the past six years in \prgani2ing staff 

\ f ■ 

development -programs for elementary and secondary \principals and 
teachers/ Additionally, the Superintendent who served from 1972 to 
1980 encouraged the writing of grants and procured federal and state 
funds for staff development activities, such as a State professional 



Development Center, a federal Teacher Center program and a federal 
Teacher Corp Program, 
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Overview of District Functions 

Staff development is the core activity which stimulates other 
ideas within the District and around which other functions 
coordinate. Within the District office there is a core leadership 
group that includes the Superintendent, the Director of Instruction. 
Coordinator of Staff Development, and Coordinator of Curriculum, all 
former colleagues at one of the District's schools. The Director of 
Special Services, who handles special education programs and their 
evaluations, the Coordinator of Special Projects, who manages other 
federal and state programs and their evaluations and the Director of 
Research and Assessment, are influential but not central members of 
the group. Coming out of a decade of decentralization, individuals' 
roles, responsibilities and reporting arrangements are shifting in * 
order to promote greater coordination among testing, evaluation, 
instruction, and staff development functions within the central office 
and the schools. 

Formal Data Collection and Dissemination 
\ Interest in testing and evaluation is relatively new within the 
Dilfrict. 'General skepticism among the District's leadership group 
exists regarding the match between tests and evaluations and the 
DistVict's instructional program, as well as fear about the community 
consequences of spotlighting low student scores. Nevertheless, they 
have demonstrated an openness to the possibilities that examin^^ng test 
specifLtions and the patterns of student scores can lead to/ specific 
- --- I7,5^u(^i<>na3^d4.i^^^ 
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District-wide effort to use evaluation information to improve 
Instruction had to be initiated. The plan included developing 
awareness on the part of principals, training principals in the use of 
test results, and providing direction for school site analysis and 
planning. This process let to a series of long-range efforts in the 
area of curriculum and instruction. / 

Achievement 'Data Collection arid Use / 

The District administers Vnree types of norm-referenced tests: 

the Comprehensive Test of Basic ^kiHls (CTBS) in grades" K -9 (K is 

optional), the State Assessment program in grades 3, 6 and 12, and a 

Physical Performance Test in grades 5, 7 and 10. The Coordinator of 

Special Projects describes CTBS scores as primarily useful in 

preparing the needs assessment sections of subsequent Title I 

/ ' , . .. 

proposals and justifying programmatic activities. Some teachers find 

the test results useful during parent conferences. - _ 

State Assessment Program testing — one half hour per student on 

sampled items — provides comparative data on how districts within the 

state are performing. School -wide scores on tKe State Assessment 

tests are released to the press concurrently wjfth their transmission 

to the district. School Board concern and widespread coverage by 

newspapers o.f district scores, encouraged the administration to 

develop strategies to increase scores. Observation of teachers, 

demonstrated that, although teachers believe they were addressing 

areas of the test, teachers had difficulty defining these skills to be 

taught as well as diagnosingfor the skills. The District built task 
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analysis cycles into Professional Development Center programs focusing 
on the low scoring skill areas and administrators drew up a three-step 
process in which school staffs were required to submit, in writing, an 
analysis of their test data and a plan for improvement. Efforts are 
also underway analyzing the match between the State Assessment test 
specifications and the district's curricular emphases. 

Proficiency testing by all districts in the state was mandated by 
the State Legislature in 1974. Each district was to develop both its 
own examination and a system for screening and providing remedial 
instruction for students before their last year in school. Students, 
beginning with the class of 1981, who had not passed the examination 
would not be granted a diploma. Forms for grades 5, 8, 9, 10 and 11 
were developed by Bay view in reading, writing and mathematics. 
Teachers are represented on a District Proficiency Exam Committee, 
that develops remedial procedures for students not passing the 
examination during the pre-12th^grade screening. The district 
developed and implemented district-wide continua in reading, math, and 
language in 1979 when 50% of the 8th graders did not pass the exam. 
. This effort was followed by the identification of benchmark skills 
to form the content of a District criterion-referenced testing 
system. The* requirement that teachers test their students and record 
progress on a district-wide k-6. student profile card has moved the 
continua into focus as the basis for instruction. 

Other testing activities in the district relate to. the compliance 
monitoring and evaluation of Title I schools, the Bilingual Program 
~an7ThTl=7>^~s7hooTs"pl^^ 

c 



Non-Achievement Data Conection and Use 

The district collects information on attenda'hce and racial 
'composition, along with information on student behavior and transfe 
actions for both elementary and secondary students. These data are 
summarized and included in annual district reports. 
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Stilton Unified School District - . 

Background Information 

■ i 

Demographics 

The Stmon unified School District is a ^edi^-sized district in 
a comuhit, undergoing rapid transition. Fro™ a primrily 
blue-collar, se^i-rural comunity in the early 7fl's. Stilton's SES 
level is increasing. Once a single industry town. Stilton is becoming 
a white collar and professional bedroon. conwnity to the large 
metropolitan area seventy-five miles away. Land developers are 
building large subdivisions within the Stilton area. The result is'a 

a risina student enrollment and^ need 
steadily increasing population, a rising svuu 

for new schools. The Stilton Unified School District operates 
thirteen elen.entary schools, three Junior high schools, one high 
school, and one continuation high school.. The>e are 12.000 students 
attending these schools at the last count although the population may 
have increased subsequently^ There are 623 certificated personnel and 
an additional 211 aides., Stilton is classified as a "low wealth- 
school district; however like other distritts in the state, it 
receives approximately two million dollars annually from the State 
■school Improvement and Compensatory Education programs and federal 
funds 1:hrough-the-T,itle l- program. - - A 

/ 

/ 

Overview of ni strict Functions 

The cut-rent Superintendent, appointed in 1972. began his tenure 
-----■^-^^^.nhasi^g ^dild^ instruction. Due to discontent on 
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the part of the community and the Board with low tesi seres and wW 



other evidence of students* learning deficiencies, individualization 
has given way to an emphasis on basic skills organized according to 
grade-level standards. Accompanying the emphasis on basic skills has 

r 

been a commitment to traditional features of fundamental schooling. 

The Director of Elementary Education, who as a fbrmer principal, 
successfully implemented fundamentalism in one of Stilton's elementary 
schools; has been given the power and authority to ^iriplement a gradual 
change to fundament>alism in all 13 elementary schools. The effort to 
central lTe"thircur'ricul urn and evaluation process in Stilton, referred 
to as the Management System, is supported by the School Board. A 
schism exists within the district office, however, between the 
fundamentalist approach-and a more cognitive and-systems approach to 
education. ^ 

Formal Data Collection and Dissemination 
Evaluation seems to be a salient concern in Stilton. The 
district intention is to link testing and evaluation closely with 
instruction. Test specifications are^used to rethink the curriculum. 
Successful instruction is defined a!^ that which raises test scopes and 
test scores are being usexi to monitor student and school performance. 

• V 

Achievement Data Collection and Use 

The district administers four achievement tests to students. The 
Boehm Test of Basic Concepts is. given to kindergarde^Rftudents to test 
of mastery of verbal concepts; the CTBS is given to students in grades 
K-10; the State Assessment Program is given using matrix sampling in 
-gra-d,Qi_l^l» 6, and 1 2; ^nd cri teri Qn::];^^gn g^ d_state P^o^^ ci e ncy^ 
exams are given in grades 3, 6,* 8 and 10. 
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^ The Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills (CTBS) has been used for 
many years in order to fulfill federal evaluation -requirements. The 
CTBS results act as a primary indicator of studant learning* H is 
also used to identify participants for Title I services. The District 
also administers the Survey of Basic Skills at grades 3, 6, and 12, as 
part of the mandated^ State Assessment Program. Since both the CTBS 
and the State Assessment Program tests emphasize reading, math and 
language arts, -t^ curriculum is focused on these suDject areas and 
the test data from both tests are used to monitor the level of student 
^achieveme^vt in the district. The Testing Coordinator, who has the 
responsibility of reviewing^ test .results obtained from the CTBS and 
the State ATsessihent Erogram tests on a school by school basis, mefets 
annually with principals and teachers to review the implications of 
tt)e scores for school site planning. Stilton also has schools th^t 
participate in the state-funded School Improvem/n,t f^gram. Sites 
participating in the program are visited by Program "Quality Review 
Teams trained by the State that assess the extent of school -site 
planning and the consistency of activities wl\h^reviously developed 
plans. ^ - ^ 

The district is now ]n the prl)cess of developing the test and the 
remedial programs needed for the state-mandated minimum competencies 
testing. The Assistant Superintendent , has initiated the use of 
McGraw-Hill's Individualized Criterion-/Referenced Testing (ICRIT) 
System for reading on a district-wide basis and had urged each school 
to develop its own criterion-reference tests in math and language 
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fundamental school suporter, revised the contlnua in math and language 
arts and the district is in the process of integrating 'the individual 
school criterion-referenced tests into a district-wide testing system. 

Noh-Achievement-D ata Collection and Use 

The district's interest in the use of evaluation data to 

structure curriculum and to monitor school -site functioning is furtHer 

illustrated by the district's evaluation review teams. First started 

in the Spring of 1980, the teams visit each school once a year. A 

district staf% member described the wide-ranging interests of these 

teams as including: 

. the learning atmosphere . " 

. the feelings of students 

. the services provided by aides 

. the communication between teachers and aides 

. the material ST used in the classroom 

. the classroom management skills of the teacher 

The review team conducts ah exit interview with the principal and 

staff. Foliowrifp appears to be in the hands of the principal, with 

monitoring of their actions left to informal in-teraction between the 

Testing Coordinator and the individual principal. 
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SHELTER GROVE 
Background Information 

Demographics 

Shelter Grove Unified School'Di strict is a small school district 
consisting of five elementary schools, two middle schools, and one 
high school, with a total enrollment of/5,700 students. The District 
is located in a relatively stable, homogeneous, upper-middle class 
suburban community. Approximately 15% of the students attending 
Shelter Grove schools are minority. 

The school age enrollment gradually declined during the late 70' s 
necessitating the closure o, two schools. Teacher and administrator 
mobility has been minimal. Fifty-five percent of teachers have been 
in the District more than ten years; forty-six percent of principals 
are long-term staff. Eighty percent of the individuals in the small 
central staff have been with the district more than ten years. The 
district has called itself a "poorer than average elementary 
district", averaging around the 31st percentil-} in dollar expenditures 
per pupil as compared with other California school districts. 

Overview of District Functions 

A testing Director is responsible for administration of the • 
district's testing system and also works in schools in a counseling 
capacity to link testing with instruction and the district's 
continua. The continua in reading, language arts, and math guides the 
teachers in their selection of materials to teach students. A 
school-based materials and media center, staffed by Media Specialists, 
and the District office Material's Coordinator facilitates the / 
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acquisition of equipment and supplementary curriculum materials. 

These instructionally-l inked functions are supported by a 
Professional Development Program (POP) and by Learning Specialists in 
each school. The POP, managed by a Staff Development Coordinator, 
provides training to administrators, principals and teachers in 
instructional design, student motivation, task analysis and 
diagnosis. The role of Learning Specialist has become 
institutionalized— teachers regard learning .specialists as master 
teachers who are available to help them solve their problems. 
Learning Specialists spend 40% of time working directly with children 
and 60% of time working with teachers, individually or in on-site 
inservice activities. The Staff Development Coordinator meets with 
the Learning Specialists in each school twice a month to coordirtate 
district staff development. 

Administrative Council meetings are held weekly in order to 
facilitate communications between central office staff and the 
superintendent. A Communications Council Including the district 
Superintendent, one Board member, one principal and several teachers, 
meets monthly to share information and make recommendations. 

Formal Data Collection and Dissemination 
Shelter Grove has developed a structure that links evaluation and 
testing data collection with instruction. It is an evolving system 
moving "along in a generally consistent direction. 

Achievement Data Collection and Use 

The District administers a number of tests, including the CTBS, 
state Assessment Tests, and a criterion-referenced test. The 
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Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills (CTBS) is given annually to the 
students in the two elementary schools participating in the Title I 
program in order to comply with evaluation requirements. 

The district administers the State Assessment Tests in grades 1, 
3, and 6, in conformity with State regulations. The Director of 
Testing finds the scores from the State Assessment tests useful in 
public relations with the media and parents, to examine the 
performance of children in certain subject areas, and to examine 
long-term trends in the district. 

According to district staff, the foregoing tests and evaluation 
procedures do not have the power to affect instruction in the same way 
as the district's Criterion-referenced Testing System. This system, 
developed over time by teachers, is the major device regulating 
instruction. The test is referenced to a graded sequence of ^/ 
instructional continuum for reading, language arts, and math. The 
criterion-referenced test (CRT), each taking no more than half an hour 
to administer, are given three times a year, or moW, often at 
teachers' discretion. The test booklets are scored by the teachers 
and then sent to the Testing Coordinator who returns printouts to 
teachers with their students' scores, organized by objectives, printed 
out by learning group. The Testing Advisory Committee, composed of 
one principal and several teachers from different schools, works with 
the Testing Director to continually update and improve the CRT System. 

The most important use of the CRT information is made by the 
classroom teacher'in planning for instruction. Scores are aggregated 
by the Testing Coordinator into individual student profiles and 



instructional group profiles, and made available to schools. Teachers 
confer with parents using the objectives printed out for the CRT tests 
and meet with principals to set goals for children in each 
instructional group. Teachers meet with Learning Specialists in each 
school to discuss their profiles and plan any revisions which appear 
necessary in instruction. 

Another use of the testing information occurs at the district 
level. District administrators can review test results with site 
administrators to set district and site level instructional priorities 
using sunmary reports on students, groups, classroom and school. The 
testing system is also used to meet proficiency standard requirements 
manadated by the state. Proficiency tests, composed of various 
segments of the CRT tests are administered to students in grades 4, 5, 
and 6. Prior to parent conferences, letters are sent to parents for 
any students who are performing at two grade levels behind. 

All seven elementary schools in Shelter Grove participate in the 
state-wide School Improvement Program. The school-wide planning and 
the evaluation— conducted on-side by a three-member team trained and 
organized by the state— is viewed as compatible with other District 
efforts. 

Non-Achievement Data Collection and Use 

The district uses an annual /Attitude Survey of students, 
teachers, and parents to ascertain their degree of satisfaction with 
the elementary school program. The student questionnaire asks 
self -report items relating to the child's perception of himself or 
herself as student i;n particular subject areas as well as his or her 
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feelings about the school, the classroom and the teacher. The adult 
questionnaires ask for opinions about the functioning of the school 
program. This information is analyzed by the Testing Director who 
reports it back to the principals and teachers on an annual basis. 
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NORTHTOWN 
Background Information 



Demographic 

Northtown School District, serving a large metropolitan area, 
enrolls students who are diverse in socioeconomic and racial » 
characteristics. Since the 1950*s, the population has changed 
dramatically from a primarily white majority to an increasing 
percentage of Blacks, Hispanics and Asians. Overall, the district has 
experienced declining enrollments, however, because of population 
shifts and geographic constraints, it is in the unusual position of 
closing down some central city schools while building new schools in 
recently developed outlying areas. The district operates close to 200 
schools, K-12, and employs over 4,000 teachers. The district has 
searched nationally for its teaching and administrative staff and ahs 
been/ able to maintain high staff stability over the last 20 years. 

The district is presently under court ord?r to desegregate its 
schools and Is facing possible court -ordered busing if appropriate 
steps are not taken to ease the reality Snd effects of racial 
isolation. A major concern for the court, the community, and the 
district is pupil achievement on the CTBS battery and because of this 
concern, the district has sought ways to integrate CTBS into its 
decentralized instructional and curricular decisionmaking structure. 
The district is required to give norm-referenced tests each year to 
every child in a large number of schools with special funded 
programs. In these schools, the district evaluation office has 
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devised an individualized system that aggregates CTBS scores by school 
and presents them in a way intended to maximize their use for 
school -side decisionmaking. 

Belief in their decentralized system has been jolted by the 
persistently low performance of students in the Racially Isolated 
Minority Schools (RIMS) on the CTBS battery. Under court order, the 
district has instituted a more centralized, predetermined program in 
these few schools and has had to committ themselves to "guaranteeing" 
a specific level of student growth as measured by CTBS. 
Overview of District Functions 

The district operates a decentralized management approach with 
considerable authority for instruction and curricular development 
residing at local school sites. One of the results of Northtowri's 
decentralized system has been a considerable proliferation of District 
instructional programs. As the district became increasingly diverse 
and complex, it became necessary to design procedures that would bring 
some sense of order and facilitate communications. Ari elaborate 
integrating committee structure was formed to insure 
representativeness in district-level decisions. 

The main committees are: Curriculum-Instruction Committee, 
Special Activities Committee, School Renewal Committee, New Programs 
Comnittee, and Superintendent's Leadership Council. They are designed 
to perfonn specific screening, advising, decisionmaking, and 
development functions. The key coordinating committee is the 
Curriculum- Instruction Cqnmittee with a membership that cuts across 
functional lines. This Committee monitors processes for instructinal 
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program development, reviews all proposals for program changes, and 
makes recommendations to the Superintendent's Leadership Council. 

It was thought that the decentralized, school -based 
organizational and functional structure that had been developed would 
be the most effective way to meet the needs of an increasingly 
divergent student population. In twenty Racially Isolated Minority 
Schools (RIMS), however, it became evident that there was disparity 
between their pupils' achievement and the achievement of pupils in 
other schools. When the district received court-ordered 
desegregation, they initiated a number of program and activities to 
improve the educational programs and pupil performance in the RIM 
schools. The hoped for improvement of pupil achievement has not 
materialized, and the district administration has increasingly limited 
the freedom of RIMS staffs to try to solve these difficult problems 

individually. The result is that the district is essentially trying 

I * , ' ... 

to maintain one kind of plan and structure for the majority of its 
schools (decentralized, relatively high autonony) and another 
structure for its RIM Schools (centrally prescribed, highly structured 
programs with guaranteed results). 



As with most urban districts, Northtown's evaluation and testing 



federally-mandated evaluations of funded programs. Staff in' the 
Evaluation Services Office of the district are responsible for 
conducting internally-evaluated programs and special nonmaadated 



Formal Data Collection and Dissemination 



activities have developed largely in response to state and 



evaluation and research 




studies arfe requested by 
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administrators regarding some ongoing district activity or program, or 
about some proposed program. A recent example was a special report on 
the BTES Interruption Study which led to a district policy to reduce 
interruptions and thereby increase time on task in RIM scho&ls. 

Achievement Data Collection and Use 

The testing programs administered by Northtown School District - 
are the district-wide Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills (CTBS), the 
required state test battery, and a proficiency testing program. The 
purposes of districf-wide testing are to provide the Superintendent, 
the Board, principals and teachers with an assessment of achievement 
in basic skills for analysis of program weaknesses and strengths. 

The State Assessment. tests are administered to students. in the 
3rd, 6th and 12th> grades. An annual report of the results is 
submitted to the Board of Education. These test results are analyzed 
to see if they reveal instructional or curricular deficiencies; 
however, the teachers seldom referred to the test results as having 
any influence on their teaching methods. 

Recently, external events have had a profound effect on the 
district's evaluation and testing programs. Required to use the 
norm-referenced Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills (CTBS) tests to 
satisfy judicial mandates, the district is building a 
testing/evaluation/instruction linking subsystem which utilizes these 
tests. This subsystem, though not operating in all schools, is an 
attempt to link student scores on norm-referenced tests to local 
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school -site instructional decisionmaking through the mechanisni of 
evaluation reports* Therefore, it appears that of the tests the 

district administers, the CT^S program currently has the greatest 

i 

impact on the district's decisionmaking particularly in the RIM 
schools. 

' CTBS is given district-wide jn grades 5, 8, and 11,. and to all 
students enrolled in special project schools (e.g.. Title I). The 
scores are used differentially by various groups. The Board, the 
Citizens integration Council and the court are particularly interested 

■Si 

in CTBS score gains in the RIM Schools., The Principals and the 
compensatory education staff use CTBS in writing School Improvement 
Program (SIP) and Title I reports and in program planning. The 
CTBS results are used as one means of checking on district- wide 
instructional programs and providing necessary remediation. 

With the exception of the recent developments in the RIM schools, 
there has not been any district-wide systematic effort to coordinate 
testing, evaluation and curriculum. Because the District 
has emphasized school -site development of instructional programs, they 
have been developing a testing and evaluation reporting system that is 
geared to the needs of each individual school. This system is 
consistent with the district's long-held belief in local school-site 
autonoiiry. Limited presently to its consolidated application* schools, 
the process can be described as follows: Each consolidated 
-application school's CTBS scores were presented to each school's 
principal and staff along with the school's mobility index, monority 
percent, and school enrollment figures. Based on these data, 
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the school staff, with the assistance of an Evaluation Services Office 
evaluator, determines a set of objectives and activities for the 
coming year. These form the core of the school's annual improvement ' 
plan. Evaluation Services Office staff analyze test results eachr-' 
year, in terms of the individual school's stated goals and prepares a 
school -specific report for use by the school staff. According to 
teachers, the district's testing and evaluation program's impact on 
classroom teaching practices seems to be quite minimal. The tests 
that seem to have the grec est impact on classroom teaching are the 
district proficiency testing program (CRT*s) especially those used in 
conjunction with the state-mandated proficiency testing program. 
Interestingly, the criterion-referenced testing programs are Isolated 
from the Evaluation Seryices Office which has virtually no role in the 
development and assessment of the district's CRT's or the proficiency 
testing program. CRT's are considered part of the District's 
curriculum program, and the curriculum staff develops, administers, 
and interprets the CRT's. A member of the Evaluation Services staff 
sits on the CRT committee but reportedly has little influence. 

Non-Achievement Data Collection and Use 

The district collects school demographic data, such as total 
school enrollment, percent of minority enrollment and mobility index. 

* The state has ^ developed a common form (Consolidated Application 
form) so that districts can provide basic demographic data once while 
applying for several state and federally funded programs. 
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This type of information is given to schools to be used in their 
annual improvement plan. The information is also included in a 
school -specific report prepared by the Evaluation Services Office. 

As part of internally evaluated programs and other research 
studies, the Evaluation Services Office callects various 
non-achievement information. For example, in the evaluation of the 
Mentally Gifted Program (MGM), data were gathered, using 
questionnaires, from teachers, parents, and students to assess 
atttudes relative to the MGM program. Items in tl»ese questionnaires 
were reported according to the following' clusters: relevant 
enrichment activities, academic growth, leadership roles, problem 
solving skills, and peer relationships. 

Instructional program evaluations, such as oral communication, 
achievement goals program, and English language, include survey 
results of teacher perceptions regarding of the program, district 
organization of the program, effectiveness of inservice, 
appropriateness of program goals, and implementation of the program at 
the site. 

Special research studies have also provided a mechapisra to 
collect non-achievement data. A study of teacher work load, for 
example, was designed to assess the effects of specially funded 
programs and mandates on student achieve. lent, teacher and 
administrator time and energy. Stru' ^ed interviews and 
questionnaires were used with amples of site principals, resource 
persons, evaluators and teachers. 



^^orthtown District has also collected extensive .nformatlon on 
the implementation of school integration. These studies included the 
use of the following instruments for data col section: a school 
integration evaluation checklist to assess implementation issues at 
specific school sites, a race/human rela-t1ons evaluation survey 
administered to stWents and staff, and a 40-item survey. of school 
climate that assessed attitudes toward the instructional program, 
school -community relations, discipline, exposure to a diversity of 
-cultures, equity of instructional* material s, staff and student school 
cooperation and communication. 



OLDVILLE 

* Background Information 

Demographics ' . 

The Oldville Unified School District, serving a coastal 
population of approximately 125,000, came Into existence in 1965. 
Prior to that the community was served by a high school district and 
two elementaV-y school districts. The community is generally populated 
by families- in the middle to upper income, although during the 1981-82 
school year, five schools qualified for ESEA Title I funding due to 
the number of children in attendance coming from low income families. 
The percentage of minority students enrolled in the school district in 
1982 was 14 percent with the bulk of these being Hispanic (8%), and 
Southeast Asian {5%)\ Approximately 10% of "^e-chi Wren -;Vhrhignw1thin 
district boundaries attended private schools. Enrollment reached a 
peak of 26,000 students in 1970 and then began declining at the rate 
of approximsitely 1,000 studentsper^yearv- The primary reason for this 
decline has been'-tfTTTrfghcost of housing. By June, 1982, the school 
district had closed 12 schools leaving a total of 26 sites: seventeen 
K-6 elementary schools, four 7/8th grade intermediate schools, four 
high schools and one continuation/alternative high school. 

Due to a decline in state support for education and district 
enrollment, the operating budget has declined over 10% in the past few 
years to approximately a million dollars in the 1981-82 school year. 
The district, however, ranks in the top 5% in the state ~ 85% of the 
students graduating from the district go on to some form of higher 



education. There tends to be low turnover in the staff due to good 
working and living conditions. Beginning with the middle 70's 
however, layoffs began and are continuing. The administrator/teacher 
ratio is on the low side — approximately 6 adminstrators per 100 
teachers. 

Formal Data Collection and Dissemination 
01 dville School dUtrict administers a competency-based assess- 1 
ment system and a graduation proficiency testing program. In addi- 
tion, the District participates in a norm- referenced State Assessment 
Program. The 01 dville District also uses enrollment information and 
other non-achievement data to inform decision making. 

Achievement Data Collection and Use 
The" competency-based educ atio n" (C 



in the district has developed over the past 15 years. A Statement of 
rdtrca tio n al P r ir i c lpl eb ( S Ei^ a s fo nii dlly ado p t e d in J un o, 19 7 0 w— The- 



district developed instructional objectives and test items in 12 skill 
areas, including the basic skills, social studies, science, speaking, 
listening and fine arts. These instructional objectives form the 
district's continuum. All of the minimal skills monitored on a 
regular, mandated basis are related to the basic skills with testing 
in-grartes-3,-5.-^nd-8^2. This indiv i dualized a ssessment program is 
called Student Pr;ogress Monitoring (SPM). The CBE system enables 
teachers and/or schools to select any skill in the district' s ski 1.1 
bank, test students on that skill and receive computerrproduced score, 
reports. 
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Results of the district's competency-based assessment program are 
used to report district, school, classroom, and student level 
achievement; to report trends in achievement;' to guide district 
curriculum and instruction programs; and to individualize 
instruction. Results are available for individual students and 
management summary reports are available at the classroom or school 
level. A specialized report form has been developed at grades 3, 5, 
and 8-12 for reporting results of the district's minimal basic skills 
requirements. One aspect of this specialized form is a data mailer 
that can be use to mail the results directly to the stfWtnt's home. 
SPM started out as an optional testing program that teachers were 
encouraged to use. In 1978, SPM and the newly developed Minimum 
Graduation Proficiency Testing Progfram, became the main assessment 
tools of the D istrict's competency-based education program^ 

With the impetus of state-mandated minimum graduation 
prbfic^iencies, the bistricT"^g?fra~pT oject t (riilenttfy-sM41^-i n the 
SEP universe that could be required for graduation* By April, 1978, 
the Board of Education had adopted 60 required minimal proficiencies 
in three areas specified by. the state legislation — reading, 
composition? and math. The Board adopted a mastery level of 100% — 
each of the 60 competencies must be mastered in order for a student to 
graduate. A student must answer correctly 2/3 's of the items for a 
particular objective in order to "master" that objective. Once a 
student had passed a particular competency, he/she would be considered 
to have achieved mastery for gradliatio^and would not askeid to repeat 
or maintain mastery on that skill during future re-tests in that 

# 
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subject area. Students are assessed on the minimum graduation 

proficiencies in the 8th 9th, 10th, and 11th grades using la/ge scale 
test administrations with computerized scoring. Students/l so had the 
opportunity to test in summer school' and during the 12th grade in 
District testing centers using han^cored mini -test procedures. 
Beginning in 1982, a program of mi nimum competency testing was also 
mandated in grades 1-6. 



N on-Achievement Data Collection and Use 

7 

Enrollment information by school and grade level, enrollment 

projections, intra-di strict transfer projections and status of student 

enrollment at the ehd of the first- school month are collected by 

Oldville Unified School District. This information is used by school 

and district staff in making planning decisions. The Student Predic-y 

tion Office of the Division of Research and Student Services prepares 

long-range enrollment predictions through a combination of manual and 

computer operations using information from a variety of sources. i 

These sources include current enrollment data, historical enrollment 

information, potential new enrollment frdin new housing construction 

plannetl and/or in progress, private school enrollment trend data, 

census data, and the like. These, data, gathered from and submitted by 

other district operating units as well as a variety of public and 

private agencies, are compiled and analyzed by the Student Prediction 

office on an on-going basis for use during the prediction and planning 

process. The objective of this process is to predict the student 

enrollment on the last day of the first school month for five years 

beyond the current school year. The prediction enrollment figures for 
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each of the five years beyond the current year are distributed by ^ 
grade level within each school; this distribution serves as the base 
prediction for each of these years. A refined prediction for the 
first year beyond the present year is developed by adjusting the grade 
level distributions to reflect intra-district transfers between 
schools; this distribution serves as the adjusted prediction for the 
first year beyond the present year. The adjusted pr^ction is used 
for planning purposes such as resource allocation and staffing at the 
individual school level and for budget development purposes at the 
District level. 

Additional non-achievement information is collected by the 
District's Development Lab. fach year they conduct a Graduate 
Follow-up Study that is useful to the District staff and to the high 
school accreditatj^ process, "^e studiy is designed to a) anal, e 
what the .school s have contributed^ students' capacities to function 
in their subsequent academic, social, xand vocational environments; b) 
assist staff and students to determine the relevance of curricular and 
extra-curricular activities as perceived by these students, and c) 
determine if the schools are meeting the district's educational 
objectives. ^ ' 

The study samples a random selection from each high school's 
graduating class (varies from 45% - 52%). One year after high school 
graduation, the selected students receive a questionnaire containing 
approximately 49 questions. The questionnaire assesses respondents' 
current educational status and curr'ent employment status, and their 
perception of the contribution their high school training made to 
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these activities. The questionnaire also includes items regarding 
respondents' evaluation of high school instruction, counseling 
services, high school course content and teachers. 
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CRESCENT CITY 
I Background Information 

Dempgraphics 

Crescent City is a large school district with an enrollment over 
80,000 pupils, that shares many characteristics with other 
comparably-sized districts. For example, it has a steadily growing 
minority population, currently enrolling 5% Black, 5% Hispanic, 2% 
Asian and 1% American Indian. The District has implemented a 
"court-ordered desegration plan. 

The District is facing an increasingly tight financial 
situation. In the 1960's, the state's share of the District budget 
was 40%- and in 1981 it was 60%.' Schotti board members and District 
administrators were pessimistic about the abi^^ty of the District to 
balance its budget J n_the :near_ future without severe cuts. The 
district ranks near the bottom nationally in terms of class size 
(large classes) and in per^ pupil expenditure Cow). Crescent City has 
a higher cost of living index than the average urban city, and teacher 
and administrative salaries continue to slip t rnd the inflation 
rate. 

• While Crescent City shares several characteristics with its urban 
counterparts, i.e., growing racial minorities, declining financial 
resources, large classes, low per-pupll expenditures, and growing 
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teacher unrest, it has several unique characteristics. Its pupil 
population has grown steadily, with the district adding 17,000 pupils 
since 1970, necessitating the building of several new schools per f 
year and hiring large numbers of teachers. One of the city's major 
industries and the supporting businesses have considerable employee 
transiency. Families regularly "move in and out of town and among the 
district's various attendance areas. 

Unlike other urban districts, there is no nearby suburban school 
district that can drain off pupils or teachers for various reasons. 
There are several private and parochial schools, however. One of the 
major religions in the city provides an after-school education program 
rather than operating its own schdol system. 

Overview of Distri ct Functions 

Six Associate Superintendents report directly to the 

Superintendent: Personnel Service ScSool 

_ / ■ 

Facilities, Elementary Instruction, Secondary Instruction, and 
Administration and Special Student Services (which includes the 
Department of Research and Development). There is ho separate- 
department of curriculum or instruction that independently services 
the entire district. Instead the curriculum department has been 
folded ifsto the ol visions administered by the Associate 
Superlntendersts for Elementary instruction and Secondary Instruction. 
The curriculum specialists and supervisors report to the top line 
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administratotes who, in turn, administer the elementary and secondary 

\ ■ ' 

schools. * ■ 

Another relevant administrative-structural component are the 

Directors, who report directly to the Associate Superintendents for 

Elementary and Secondary Instruction. Each director is responsible 

for a set of geographically determined schools. They are the 

administrative and supervisory extensions of the Assciate 

Superintendent and they play a critical role in the District's 

instructional management program. In addition to a Superintendent's 

cabinet. Which consists of the Superintendent and Associate 

Superintendents, there is an infrastructure of committees, including a 

principals' advisory committee and various curriculum advisory 

committees. 

Formal Data Collection and Dissemination 
The Crescent City eval uati on efforts are shared between staff who 
initiate or oversee evaluations and staff who actually perfqrm 

evaluations. Several people are responsible for initiating or 

\ 

overseeing evaluations: Elementary, Junior and Senior High Directors 
is responsible for the evaluation of programs; the Director of Federal 
Programs is .responsibile^for externally mandated evaluation 
requirements, the Director of the Department of Research and 
Development is responsible for responding to requests from other 
administrators for evaluation information; and the Director of Special 
Education has specific externally-mandated evaluation requirements. 
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' The second group of people associatedXwith evaluation are those 
who actually perforin evaluations. These staff are typically in the 
Research and Development Department. While th^di strict appears to be 
using testing and evaluation more, the size of tht^^ department staff 
has declined in the past few years. 

The district conducts th»;ee types of evaluations^ the evaluation 
of discretely identifiable programs, such as Title IVC,^itle I and 
Indian Education; the gathering of information to assist k specific 
policy decisions; andising testing information to inform decisions 
regarding curricular emphases and methodologies (this type of 
evaluation is not written up formally). 

Achievement Data Collection and Use 

The Research and Development Department administers the testing 
program in Crfescent City. The district uses both criterion-referenced 
tests (CRT's) and norm- referenced tests (NRT's). The district 



admi ni sters the f ol lowi ng norm-referenced tests : the Oti s-Lennon 
School Ability- test in grad,es 2 and 5 for baseline data; the Stanford 
Achievement Test in grades 3 & 6 for minimal proficiency statistics; 
The California Achievemet Test in grades 8 & 11 as a performance 
indicator; and^he Otis Lennon Mental Ability Test in grades 8 & 11 
for baseline data. 

The district generates the following information from 
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data, district and school stanlne frequency distributions, raw score 
and percentile frequency distributions, statistical summaries of 
district by sub-test, sex, and quartile, individual score list and 
item analysis. Uses of norm-referenced test dati include: 
communicating to the community at large, the Board, and parents, 
regarding student achievement; examining the effects of district-wide 
Instructional programs on policies (e.g., low NRT scores were a major 
reason for the initial development and implementation of the current 
Instructional management system); and developing individual student's 
"index score", composite of several factors including achievement 
scores that are used to place students in certain tracks. 

The district administers the following criterion-referenqed 
tests: Math and Reading-Elementary Level in grades 2-6 to provide 
teacher diagnosis of student progress; Math and Reading 
(optional)-Junior'High Level ;-opti onal computer-Assisted Test 

Construction (cri teri on-referenc ed items at junior and se nior high 

levels in the subject areas of English, General Math, U.S. History 
and Algebra); and a State Proficiency Test give to all students in 
grades 9 and 11 in writing, reading and math. 

The district requires a fall and spring administration of an 
"appropriate" level CRT for elementary math and reading and for junior 
high matfr. The district generates^ the folldwing information from 
CRT's: district and school comparative data, frequency distribution 
by class, item analysis (summary and concept), student scores list and 
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an item analysis by student. State proficiency test data also 
provides reports on State/District/ School Comparisons, Student 
Profiles, Parent Notification, arid Transfer Listings. 

CRT's are used as an Integral part of complete classroom 
management system. Class Instruction groups and remedial class 
placement decisions are based on student mastery of district or state 
specified objectives. Depending on the placement needs of students, 
CRT scores influence the number and kinds of classes offered in junior 
and senior school levels. Minimal competency scores are also used for 
communicating how the districts' students are doing to the community^ 
the Board, a(Yid parents. CRT scores pinpoint strengths .and vfeaknesses 
in district or school level programs, and according to the central^ 
office staff, are a way of encouraging teachers to pay attention to 
the district continuum. 

The Research and Development Departmen.t compares CRT scores to 
NRT scores to analyze course leveling or difficulty at each grade 
level. Principals usually look at teacher use of the CRT 
instructional management system as a part of the District teacher 
evaluation system. 

Non-Achievement Data Collection and Use 

At the heart of the district's instructional management program 
is acceptance of the idea that there is a technology of teaching and 
th^\:. certai n conditions or practices will result in better pupil 
achievement. The desirable conditions and practices have been 
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distmed into what are known as Elements of Quality—criteria against 
which a school and the instructional program can be judged. 

The Elements rest on three assumptions and contain eleven 
applications. They are as follows: 

Assumption 1 . Goals and objectives need to be clearly written and 
communicated. 

Application: A. Statement of educational principles 

B. Elements of Quality 

C. Course of study and curriculum guides 

D. Special priority objectives (HPO's) 

Assumption 2. Means must be provided and used to assess the degree to 
which objectives are attained. 

Application: A. Testing program 

B. Checklists of observable criteria 

C. Opinion surveys 

D. Management audits (internal and external) 

Assumption 3 . All assessment should culminate in program improvement 
decisions. 

Application: A. Implied action statements 1n assessment reports 

B. PrioVity plans for Improvement 

C. Evaluation based on results 

The program revolves around a series ^f district-developed 
tools— e.g., assessing pupil progress, assigning pupils to 
Instructional groups, altering instructional methds. Teachers are to 
be able to demonstrate to supervisors that they are indeed using these 
tests in the prescribed manner. Teachers, through in-service training 
programs and principal assistance, are also expected to be acquainted 
with various instructional methods, and to be able to demonstrate that 
they can use them appropriately. 
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The uniqueness of this system Is its attention to enforcing the 
use of the Elements of Quality. While teachers can teach beyond the 
district continuum (after covering the required material) and use 
various instructional approaches (if appropriate), they do hot have 
the freedom to "do what they think is best" if it violates the spirit 
of the Elements. 

Crescent City has implemented a management system to provide for 
needs assessment, prioritizing objectives and plans, and for 
monitoring and evaluation of results. The District Directors, 
Principals and their staff are involved in a structured assessment, 
priority setting, planning, evaluating and reporting process for 
improving performance results J n relation to the extablished criteria. 

As part of this management system, information 1s collected via 
' surveys, questionnaires, logs, checklists, observations and report 
forms. This non-achievement data collectioji includes: 

.School Administrator Performance Evaluation Report 

.Criteria for the Assessment of Instruction Checklist 

.Principal's Supervisory Log 

.Plan to Achieve a h^gh Priority Objective (HPO) 

.Principal's Observation Sheet 

.Teacher - School Profile 

.Report of Teacher Personnel Records Audit 

.Parent - Teacher Conference Report 

.Annual School Assessment Report • 

.Parent Opinion Survey 

, i 
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.Teacher Opinion Survey 

Principals regu larly receive extensive in-service training in 

clinical supervision; they are thoroughly informed about the 
district's instructional continuum and they are charged to oversee the 
implementation of the Elements of Quality in their schools. Eacfris 
expected to spend a minimum of 40 percent of his or her time in 
classrooms supervising teachers and fcssuring that the Elements of 
Quality are being adhered to. 

The Principals are, in turn, accountable to the Directors who 
"peri odi calTy visit their schoolT. ~ Part of We Director's ~ ~ 
responsibility is to see to it that the principal is adhering to the 
Elements of Quality. Teachers are evaluated on their adherence to the 
dictates of the Elements of Quality and so are principals. Teachers, 
tenured and probationary, are reviewed by the principals and 
principals are reviewed by Directors. 

Each year principals are rated,, on a confidential questionnaire, 
by pupils, parents and teachers. . These ratings, coupled with the 
Directors's observation, form the basis for principal ratings, 

Tpanhpr<; and pri nci pal s who cannot perfonrL LtQ the ETjemeMs M^to ^ 

are provided extensive opportunities to become skilled* Teachers, for 
example, get multiple ratings and analyses of their teaching from 
several supervisor:/ and in-service training opportunities are made 
available by the curriculum spcialists in their division (elementary 
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or\econda»-y). If after several opportunities for improvement they 

tawct-or-wrHh iiot-inefrt^he-Elemeni&^tandarjlS-,-JJiejfL_ate^ 

di smi ssal . ' 

The use c? the Elements of Quality can perhaps best be understood 
by reviewing the annual cycle of how it is used ^ by one elementary 
division director. Basically, the Director meets with each assignied 
principal in June for the end-of-the-year conference where they 
develop the next year's High Priority Objectives (HPO's). The 
director assists ea ch principal to establish H PO's f or him or herself 

and the school . TheJ)irectQi^iil_so jises_J^cl]eiiJ?U£SJdJ)^^^^ 

to check on the principal's effectiveness in managing the Eleirtents of 
Quality; Elements 1-5 focus 013 instructional objectives and Elements 
6-10 (6-12- for secondary) focutf on managerial objectives. 

In addition, the Director uses parent questionnaire results to 
check on the school's effectiveness. The Parent Opinion Survey has a 
total of fourteen statements to which parents respond on a five-point 
Likert-type scale. Statements address opinions regarding -the 
instructional program, school clii^iate, teachers, principals, ^nd 
school-parent communication. These data"lTe~LiT:.d internally, ?or the 
director's and principal's use only, and no' normative data across the 
district is compiled. A teacher opinion survey, is used annually to . 
allow individuals^principals and district administrators to mini tor the 
attitudes and feelings of teachers. The forty-five item teacher 
— epfnfen-swvey-c one c ts -teache r d >. L I Liides~fgpfgThg""principais, 
teacher supervision and measurement of teaching pei^formance, school 
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objectives, school climate, school -community relations, and support 
services. The opinion surveys are machine scored and school personnel 
are provided data on printouts keyed to the Elements of Quality. 

In September and October, the Director begins formal school 
visits and confirms the HPO's for each school, each principal, and 
each teacher in the division. The October through December months are 
spent in formal and informal monitoring of the instructional program. 
A mid-year assessment of everyone's progress is made in January and/or 
February. At this time the Director conducts formal conferences and 



-^-^Usw^oem-obsei^ttonsnrrthrn^r agenaas and feedback 

procedures. For example, a form is used to document recommendations 
made to each principal. March and April are spent in more formal and 
informal monitoring of the inslfructional program with data collection 
and verification. The inservice cycle for staff members assigned to 
the Special Assistance Program (those who received unsatisfactory 
evaluations) is completed. 

" Around the end of April, the Director compiles the data for the 
end-of-year report. The internal audit Xncludes the Director's own 

— sel f-ass^ssmen^tT~t^ac+mr-schooV-prof i^ es— as^^^men^^^^ 
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and the Director's findings, conclusions, and\implied action 
recommendations. The external audit compiles tefst results, 
opinionnaire results, division reports (audits), conference 
summaries, mid-year assessment, notes I'rom school visitation, 
"assessment of employee performaTrce appraisals, and recommendat1t)ns^ 

\ 
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In May the Director analyzes the data and completes the reports. 
During the end-of -year evaluation, the Director shares the assessment 
with each principal. Together they relate this to the relevant HPO's 
and establish tentative HPO's for the next school year. 
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BORDERTOWN 
Background Infonnatlon ^ 

Demographics ' '{ 

Bordertown Is an older industrial city, with a declining popula- 
tion, due primarily to the growth of middle-class suburbs. The 1980 
city population was 378,000, the metropolitan area population was 

1^350 , 000 and the popu la tion with in sch ool district AQundarij»s_ was. 

410,000. As the city population has declined, so has the public 



sdhool enrollment: fronj|^7,500 in 1964-65 to 28, OOa in 1980-81. 
Neighborhoods liave a strong tradition of independence and high 
participation in community organizations. 

The district includes 93 gepgraphically-districted schools: 62 



elementary, 14 middle or junior high, 8 senior high, and 9 special 
schools (special education programs enroll 10% of the system's 
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students). The district operates under a system of voluntary 
integration with an open enrollment^ plan that allows students to 
transfer if such a transfer will improve the school's racial balance. 
Currently about one- fourth of the school age children in the district 
attend private schools. The racial composition of students is 
approximately 57% black, 42% white and 1% other. The socioeconomic 
status of the school district is generally low, with 56% of students 
qualified f o r re duc ed-^tce-TTinctfes^ 
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Because of declining enrollment, the district has had serious 
financial difficulties, necessitating drastic program and personnel 
cuts in 1980. In June, 1980, however, voters passed a tax levy which 
eliminated a projected deficit and a possible state takeover of the 
school system. The 1981-82 district budget allocation was $129 
million; however, the district also received an additional $9 million 
in federal grant support and an additional $3 million in special state 

t 

funding. ^ 

Overview of District Functions 

During the 1970' s, Bordertown "submitted and received federal ~" 
funding for proposals to assist special groups of students. Because 
different units within the central office assumed responsibility for 
administering the funds for particular subsets of schools or student 
populations, the availability of these federal dollars strengthened a 
tendency toward multiple rather than single approaches to organizing 

_ di s trf ct fu ncti on s an d solving probl em s that face urban dist ricts. 

A Urge Curriculum and Instruction Division includes an Instruc- 
tional Services section responsible for doing curricular development; 
a Planning and Development section responsible for program develop- 
ment; a Staff Development section responsible for service-oriented 
staff development; and two geographic groups, each with a "line" 
structure consisting of two area directors overseeing and assisting 

_g^ rincipals who, in tur n , oversee and assist teacher s. 
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Program Evaluation and its associated testing and data gathering 
functions are located in separate, independent divisions, with the 
Evaluation Director reporting directly to the Superintendent. The 
Evaluation Branch is currently divided into tour sections: Program 
Evaluation, Testing, School Information, and ConrKiuni cations. 

Formal Data Collection and Dissefrd nation 
Both the Curriculum and Instruction Division and the Evaluation 
Branch staffs perform activities and collect information that would be 
relevant to systemic evaluation. The following description of 
Bordertown data collection is organized into two sections: Achieve- 
ment Data Collection and Use and Non-achievement bata Collection and 
Use. 

Achievement Data> Colljection and Use 

The Testing section of the Evaluation Branch Is responsible for 
administering the district-wide norm- referenced tests, includi»ng: 
the California Achievement Test (grades 1-8); the Otis-Lennon. Ability 
Test (grades 3-6); a selection test for 6th graders who want to enter 
college preparatory school; and the GEO test. Testing staff also 
administer various ESEA instruments, which include some attitude 
surveys and some aptitude tests. Staff additionally does some testing, 
for the Advance Placement Program. The California Achievement Test 
has high coTitent validity with the di strict* s new curricular scope and 
^ sequence^^s-del i neated-14^ the- document, -the Graded-Xourse-atl- , 
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study. Test scores are reported by the district using normal -curve 
equivalents. Area directors, coorditiators, and principals are being 

r 

oriented to these score interpretations by testing staff. 

A large part of the Program Evaluation section's efforts in the 
Evaluation Branch is supplemented by funds from Title I schools. 

I 

Staff conduct Title I evaluations according to federal guidelines and 

reports are prepared and Submitted to the funding agency. A unique 

' 1 ■ - 

system has developed to effectively use this evaluation information to_ 
help individual schools. Local School Evaluators assigned to schools 

prepare data for local schools' use." This may iiiedii jjrepar1iT§-€t!af^ts — - 

or graphs of interest to specific groups., Local school evaluators 
also help lead teacher meetings to analyze scores to determine what 
went well and what did not, at the school level. Other group meetings 
analyze the data focusing on the program level. 

Bordertown -also iises a-cri teri4)a^referenced -diagnostic, test^^ 

-prograiTU The Bqrdertown Instruction al Ma nagement System (BIMS), 
developed by the Planning and Development Branch of jthej:urricu1um and 

Instruction Division, was offered to schools on a phase-in basis. 
After several years of operation, the connections between texts, 
curriculum and tests are being made. New items are being written to 
"flow from" the new Graded Course of Study and an effort is being made 
to corroborate BIMS with newly developed minimum competency items and 
skills and with the norm-referenced achievement test. 
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The Planning and Development ^Branch also developed the district's 
minimal competency testing system. Tests have been developed at 
grades 3, 6, and 9. 



Non-achidjvement Data Collection and Use 

The district's evaluation staff, developed a school evaluation 
and management model using system concepts. The Evaluation and 
Management Information System (EMIS) is endeavoring to identify, 
analyze, and quantify the relationships between all inputs going into 
a school and educati4)nal outcomes and to determine the combination of 
-contTti)tpM^^gr-f^ct o rs w h4e!t-w441-ma^ m i z e the e du c atitmal"'Outpirtsr " A 



major goal of this effort is to provide decision-makers in the 
Bordertown District with relevant, timely, reliable, and valid ^ 
information, presented in an easy to read fashion* 

The system's primary focus is toward the school as a whole. The 
data is delineated^ gathered, analyzed, and reported using the school 
as the basic unit of data aggregation. Individual or class informa- 
tlpn Is not provided. More than 800 variables per school have been 



collected and reported every year. The cagetories of variables in- 
clude: Pupil (such as attendance, achievement, attitude, delinquency, 
health); staff (such as attendance, composition, experience, attitude, 
pupil/teacher ratio); school plant (such as rooms in use, "play area 
per student); costs (per pupil and per school); demographic 
Characteristics (such as parent attitude, mean income, parent income 
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4nd education); special education (such as membership, promotion, phy- 
sica.1 achievement); and other survey data from administrators, 
teachers, students and parents. 

Much of th? information used to compile the EMIS data bank is 
collected by other departments. The evaluation staff, however, do 
originate new data from yearly surveys of student, teacher, parent, 
and administrator attitudes. In the student survey items are grouped 
and reported by factors (clusters of variables) such as academic con- 
fidence, attitude toward school, self-attitude, and incentives for 
-^amiftg^ -Teaetrer-a Uitude it e ms a re gro u p ed-by-st< 



education needs, and pupil characteristics. The parent attitude sur- 
vey reports items under factors of school atmosphere, school program . 
qualtiy, school pupil relations and educational issues. A goal sur- 
vey, with administrator, parent, teachers and student respondents, 
reports the percent of top selections from eleven goal statements put 
to the survey respondents. 



Among the majo^^^ reports which arrgeneratTd'TeaHy'a^^ - 
Ifated^o-staff-and-trommurrttyHnembers-are^^ 

teri sties report in which variables which correlated with student 
achievement variables were identified; 2) a variable printout in which 
vari abl es are pri nted in raw score, percent, di recti on , „di_stl^ ^^'^^ ^® 
comparison, and normal range for several hundred variables in the SIS 
data bank; 3)' the specific results of the attitude surveys; -and 4) a 
trend report, in which values for selected variables were graphed over 
the five previous school years. 
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The information from the EMIS data has proved to be an excellent 
mechanism for goal setting, problem identification, needs analysis, 
and product evaluation. Local school needs assessment begins in 
January of each year. The EMIS reports provide an identificiation of 
major strengths and weaknesses and a guideline for goal development or 
needs assessment. Variable printouts provide basic data on the 
school's inputs and outputs for a review of various -alternatives to 
accompish selected goals. The survey data provides an assessment of 
student, parent, and staff attitudes as a basis for discussions and 

1 r 

detprmining direction for change. Trend reports highlight patterns 
and enable staff to better^ pradlc.t what will happen next year. Trend 
reports also provide a historjcal background of the school.' 

The information from the EMIS is often used by the local school 
evaluators when they go out to work with schools in their "planning 
for the next school year" capacity. EMIS data are also used to 
display trends to the public in a variety of District-written publica- 



tions, as well as to identify^i strict-wide problems needing ' 
attention. 

The ESEA Title I pro^ct also collects non-achievement data. 
Title I has two objectives involving the feelings and attitudes of 
pupi 1 s . The f i rst sta te^\thdt_4)roiect ham as_pqsi t1 ve 

attitudes toward themselves\s comparable non-project pup!^s." The 

\^ . ■ 

second states that project puptTs "will have as positive attitudes 

• 4 

m 

toward schools as comparable non-project pupils." Each school 
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identified the regular classroom at each grade level whic^ contained 
the highest proportion of project students. The attitude surveys were 
admin-fstered by testers and by the local school evaluator from the 
Evaluation Branch. The primary and intermediate grade surveys 
contained three subgroups of ifjms: attitudes toward self, attitudes 
toward school and attitudes toward learning. 

In 1970, parental involvement became a legal requirement of the 
ESEA Title I Act. A system-wide parent advisory council, called the 
District Advisory Council, is involved in the planning, implementation 
~yn^"evriuatlW"Ofn^!r-aiTtrlT:t^Tttter-ln^ The goa^-of-the 

parent component of Bordertown's Title I program is to assist in the 
training of parents as to their role in planning, implementation and 
evaluation. A parent survey is distributed to parents in the target 
schools. The survey was organized into three areas: the Title I 
"Program," "My Child," and the, "School Advisory Council." The results 
of these surveys are used by the advisory councils to highlight need 
areas and progress toward goals. 
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